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Tux Srerzu oF THE : Wantp. 1 1 5 | 
Tur ſun, of all parts of. the ſyltem of - , 
the world, is that which intereſts vs the moſt. 

5 


Its form is ſpherical, and it is compoſed ofa fiery 
| ſubſtance which never conſumes. There are. 1 
ſpots in certain parts of it (as may be ſeen, be? | i 
through teleſcopes), which ſhew that it moves VV 
round its own axis. This body is one hundred „ 
millions of miles diſtant from us. It is a mil- | 
lion of times larger than our earth, the circym-. a 
ference of which is more than 24000 miles; it g 
communicates its light to 19 op gloþes, 
which take their courſe round-it A di- 3 
ſtances, and are called planets. ITbe neareſt to. 
it is Mercury, which is in a manner buried in 
the rays « of the ſun ; and this being fo cloſe to 2 
it, is the reaſon, that, of all the Planets, we 
know the leaſt of it. A little farther i is Venus, 
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Lucifer, ) when ſhe riſes before the ſun, and the 


evening ſtar, (poetically * when ſhe 
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ſets after the ſun. Next to Venus comes our 
globe, the ſurface of which is compoſed of land 


and water, mountains and vallies ; and the in- 
terior part conſiſts of beds and ſtrata of differ- 


ent ſubſtances. This earth is the abode of a 


multitude of creatures, both animate and inani- 


mate, metals, plants, and animals. The moon 
turns in a particular orbit round us, and accom- 
panies our globe in the whole circle it deſcribes 
round the ſun. It is fifty times ſmaller than the 
earth; and there are viſibly diſtinguiſhed in it 
ſome parts that are light and ſhining, and others 
that are dark and dull: the firſt, ſuppoſed to be 
continents, and the other "3 For, if the 
moon were compoſed only of one ſubſtance ; if 


it were a body entirely ſolid, or entirely fluid, it 


would reflect the rays of the ſun all the ſame 
way, and we ſhould not ſee thoſe ſpots in it. A 
fluid body, ſuch as water, abſorbs a great quan- 
nity of rays, and only reflects a part of them: it 
is. therefore very apparent, that the-dark parts 
of the moon are ſeas, and that the bright parts 
are land. Amongſt the light parts, ſome are 
more brilliant chan others, and even caſt a ſhade, 
They muſt then be higher than others, and re- 
ſemble our mountains. Some of thoſe moun- 
tains are alone, others are contiguous, and ſome- 

times form very long chains. In the ſeas of the 


moon, ſome parts art obſerved to be leſs dark, 


and appear, conſequently, to be like our iſlands. 
The four laſt PRA of our ſolar n art 
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Mars; Jupiter, with his four moons, or fatel⸗ 
lites; Saturn with five; and the Georgium Sidus 


with two already Hcoverdd: and probably more. 
There are ſpots alſo viſible to us in them. Geor- 


gium Sidus is ſo far from the ſun, that he re- 
quires no leſs than 82 years to finiſh his revo- 
lution. This vaſt domain of the fan, which, 
without reckoning comets, extends to more 
than 400 millions of miles, is however but a 
part of the univerſe. For each of the fixed 

ſtars, the number of which is perhaps more than 
| the grains of ſand on the ſea-ſhore, may be con- 
fidered as a ſun, Which, if it does not ſurpaſs 


outs, at leaſt equals it in ſize and ſplendor, aril * 


its influence extends perhaps ftill farther, 


Such is the wonderful greatneſs of the works 
| 41 God, and thus the heavens declare the glory 


of the Lord ! Is there any thing in nature more 


proper to inſpire us with ſublime ideas of the 


Deity, than the ſight of the celeſtial ky ? Can 
we ever raiſe our eyes to heaven, without hav- 


ing the moſt lively ſenſe of the magnificence 


; and greatneſs of him who gave being to all 
things, and who governs them with incompre- 


henſible power, wiſdom, and goodneſs ! What 


are we poor miſerable mortals, loſt in the im- 
menſity of the creation, who crawl like inſeQs 
on a grain of ſand? what are we, in compart- 


ſon of thoſe innumerable ſolar ſyſtems; which 
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What are we e in compariſon of the | 
Creator of all theſe worlds, theſe ſuns, and theſe 
ſkies, which if we attempt to meaſure, trouble 
and confound the underſtanding. And yet this 
ſovereign Ruler of the immenſe univerſe deigns 
to honour us with his protection and paternal 
care. How adorable are all his mercies! 
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Reruscrions ON THE blossen OF Tapes. 


Ar this ants in > which 8 and | 
fields are adorned with all the ornaments of 
Spring, all Europe appears with equal pomp, 
and every where preſents the moſt cheerful pro- 
ſpect. The power of the firſt word pronounced 
by the Creator when he formed the world, pro- 
duced all theſe magnificent effects. One hand 
alone, the hand of the Creator and Ruler of 
the world, has in a few days renewed, and in a 
manner created the earth again, for the uſe and 
pioſure of his intelligent creatures. Come, O 
man! come and try what thy wiſdom and power 
can do. Art thou able to make a. fingle tree 
bloſſom, to call from the earth the ſmalleſt blade 
of graſs, to order a fingle tulip to appear in all 

its beauty ? Draw oP: 5 3 artiſts, Kilful 


ry 


mine theſe maſter-pieces with the moſt ſerupu- 
lous attention ; is any thing wanting to their 
perfection? Do you find any fault in the mixing 


of the colours in their form, of proportion? 
Could your pencil expreſs the dazzling red of 


the peach bloſſom? Could you imitate the fine 
enamel, the uniformity and fimplicitywith which 
a cherry tree in bloſſom is adorned? But why 
do T ſay, imitate? Are you even capable of feel 


ing all the magnificence of rene wed nature, or 
of forming to yourſelf a juſt idea of its inimit- 
able art? If there were no ſtronger proofs on 


earth of the power and wiſdom of God, the 


flowers of ſpring alone would be ſufficient to 
convince us of it. His power evidently appears 


throughout the whole. Each tree that bloſſoms, 


each herb and flowerproclaims his goodneſs and 


wiſdom, which is over all the earth. We re- 
mark an infinite variety in the bloſſoms of trees. 


All are beautiful - but their beauties are differ- 8 


ent. One ſurpaſſes another; but there are none 


which has not ſomething plenfims peculiar to it- 


ſelf. However great the Creator in the depenſing 


5 dis gifts,” he ſtill reſerves to himſelf the liberty 


of beſtowing more on ſome than others. But 


this difference is only in reſpect to acceſſary qua 
lities. Such a tree, for example, has bloſſoms 
of a llazzling white; another has red ſtrĩipes and 
ſhades, which the firſt wants: ſome have (add 
ed: to the beauty of their form and Sy an 
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exquiſite perfume, But all theſe differences are 
only accidental, and do not in the leaſt affect 
their fertility, Thus, when God does not give 
us the ſame advantages as appear in ſome of our 
fellow-creatures, it ought not to afflict or diſturb 
zus; for the loſs of any accidental beauty, of 
whatever nature it may be, does not hurt our 
real welfare in the leaſt, If we are not as rich, 
as highly conſidered, or of as fine a form as 
others, we may, notwithſtanding, be quite as 
happy, as virtuous, and as pleaſing both to God 
and man: provided we bear the fruits of piety _ 
and virtue, we poſſeſs real beauty. For why 
do the bloſſoms of trees pleaſe us, more than 
the rich colours of a tulip, an auricula, or a 
ranunculus ? It is becauſe the pleaſure the latter 
give us is of ſhort duration, whereas the others 
give us hope of delicious fruit. Let us not, 
therefore, confine our wiſhes to the beauty and 
exterior charms of a fine flower. The beauty, 
the graces, the bloom of health and other out- 
ward advantages of nature, are not the things 
which afford us durable and permanent pleaſures. 
The bloſſoms which promiſe fruit agreeable to 
God, thoſe are what truly merit our eſteem. 
They will never fade. It is melancholy to know, 
that all thoſe dazzling beauties we admire in the 
bloſſoms on the trees, will diſappear in a few 
days. And yet ſuch will be the fate of all the 
blooming young people now fo vain of their 
 <barms. Let this thought ever attend us in the 


MAY ut. 1 
ſolitary walks we take in our gardens: and let 


our chief ſtudy be, to act in ſuch a manner, that 


when the beauty and charms of the body are no 


more, we may ſupply their PLICY ya abundant 
ons of virtue and 1 | 
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ConTunvar. 1 AND Crraxons | 


IN THE EARTH. 


Motion and pf a ſeem 1 90. 


ceſſary for the preſervation of the corporeal 
world. In the whole univerſe, there is not the 


ſmalleſt particle in a conſtant and entire ſtate of c 


reſt. Nothing more eaſy than to be convinced 
of this, by attending to what paſles on the globe 


we inhabit, The earth turns, every 24 hours, 


round its own axis, and, by this motion, all the 
points of its ſurface (except the poles) change 
place with more or leſs rapidity. Under the 


line, where this motion is the ſwifteſt, every 


thing moves more than two leagues in a minute, 
though it does not change its ſituation on the 
ſurface. But, beſides this, the earth makes its 
annual revolution round the ſun, with fo much 
velocity, that, according to the moſt moderate 


calculations, it Fos 146 leagues in a minute, 


though its courſe is not perceptible. The mo- 
tion of earthly bodies i is more obſervable. Little 
A4 


1 
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rivulets unite, and form greater. Theſe, in 
their turn, form torrents, and rivers, which are 
afterwards loſt in the ſea. This is not all: plants 

and animals every where require water to nou- 
Tiſh them. The water riſes in vapours, which 
form into clouds, and fall again in rain, ſnow, 
and fogs, and whatever is not transformed in its 


fall goes again into the ſea, where the flux and 


reflux, ſtorms, torrents, &c. keep the water in 
a perpetual motion. Neither is there any repofe 


in our atmoſphere. Between the tropics, an 


eaſt wind continually blows ; and, though in 
other places the motion is not always perceptible, 
yet the barometers and thermometers prove that 
the air is never perfectly till. Meteors alſo, of 


every ſort, ſhew that nature is in conſtant action. 
The coat or ſurface of the earth is alſo ſubject 
to frequent revolutions. The hardeſt rocks 


ſplit; ſtones gradually wear and break ; lands 
fall in, others are overflowed ; certain grounds 
riſe, and others are Srerturncd by earthquakes ; : 
little hills are waſhed away by waters; vallies are 
filled up; marſhes grow dry, and are covered 
with trees; the bottom of the fea becomes firm 
ground, &c. Light and darkneſs, cold and 
heat, drought and wet, ſucceed each other by 5 
turns. Laſtly, the continual variation of heat 
occaſions, every hour, changes which are often 
imperceptible. If we add to this the changes 


1 7 viſible in animals, we may have ſome idea of the 


continual n to which « every * here 
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is hbjeck. Tei is ſaid, that man daily loſes about 

two ounces and an half in perſpiration. It is 

: =» ced by other particles ; ſo that, at the end 
of ten years, a man's body 1 18 entirely changed. 
All animals and plant $ ſeed, grow, propagates 
_ die, and corrape; eee ee” 

Thus, every thing on earth is in motion ; ; every 
thing grows and decays by turns. In a word, te 
be born, and to die, is what continually paſſes 
on the theatre of the world. But this does not 
happen, as at firſt ſight might be imagined, acei- 
dentally, or by chance, without order or deſign. 
Every thing acts according to certain laws, which 
tend to certain ends. Every thing combines, 
every thing concurs, in the moſt perfect man- 
ner, to the glory of the Creator. All contri- 
butes, all ends in the happineſs of the univerſe. 
Theſe continual revolutions are uſeful warnings 
tous. They teach us that this world cannot be 
our place of deſtination. When we conſider the 
- continual viciffitudes, which all here below muſt 
| undergo, is it not the moſt affecting leſſon for 
us, on the vanity of all earthly things, on the 
uncertainty and ſhortneſs. of life, on the neceſ- 
ſity of a better ſtate, an everlaſting life i in the 
world to come? Yes, every thing points out to 
us our true deſtination, and declares we are but 
ſojourners and travellers on the earth. 

What conſolation it is, in the midſt of the 
| revolutions of the world, to lift up our eyes to 
God; who i is both immutable and eternal! Let 

AY 
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'the mountains be ſhaken, and fall 3 le the 


ſea be troubled, and the waves roar; let all that 
\Is earthly be deſtroyed, and return to duſt ; | 


Jil th he is and ever muſt. be e the ſame, 
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8 1 To SEEK God in THE 
| Works OF NATURE. 


Awaxe, O my ſoul, awake from the "Sg | 


ber in which thou haſt been ſo long plunged, and 
be attentive to all around thee. Conſider thy- 


ſelf and all other creatures. Reflect on their 


origin, their conſtruction, their form, their uſe 


and a thouſand other circumſtances, which muſt 


fill every attentive obſerver of the works of God 
with admiration. When thou ſeeſt the ſky, 
with its variety of lively colours, the ſtars which 
ſhine ſo bright, the light which diſcovers to thee 
the objects around? aſk thyſelf, from whence 
proceeds all this? Who formed that immenſe 
expanſe of heavens? Who placed in the {ky 
thoſe innumerable fires, thoſe ſtars, which, 
though at ſo prodigious a diſtance, dart their 


rays even unto us? Who ordered ſtars to 


move with fo much regularity, and the fun to 


give light and heat to the earth? Is it not our 


adorable Creator ! Yes, it is his mighty word, 
that called forth al e and ine them 
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10 eo and live. What muſt be his'greitneſs; 
his incomprehenſible greatneſs) Howinfinite his 
goodnefs' to have planned every thing, that all 
contribute to our happineſs ! Stupendous mou 
tains ! what mighty hand fixed your founda- 
tions! Who raiſed your heads to the very clouds? 
Who adorned you with foreſts, with fruit ttees, 
with plants, and flowers? Who covered your 
tops with ſnow and ice? Who caufed to flow out 
of your bowels thoſe ſprings and rivers, which 
water and enrich the ground? It is thy hand, 

O almighty Creator! which has done all theſe 


wonders : and J adore that divine hand, with 
ſentiments of admiration, reſpe&, and gratitude. 


Flowers of the field ! who gave you your magni- 


ficence cloathing ? How happens it that you 


were produced out of a little earth and a few 
drops of water! From whence have vou that 


variety of perfumes, which embalm the air and 


delight us, thoſe lively colours, which charm our 
fight, and which no human art can imitate? 
This is thy work, O Lord! 4 every thing on earth 
proceeds from thee. And you, O ye animated 
 being., who people the air, the waters, and the 


land, to whom do you owe your exiſtence, 7 


conſtruction, and thoſe inſtincts fo various an 
To wonderful, which aſtoniſn our reaſon, and 
are ſo well adapted to your 1 nature and Way. 
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life > What a multitude of wonders 1 may T not 


obſerve in myſelf? How does a handful 5 duſt 
become a body, well organized? How! is it that 
A 6 


- 


to render us . 


one inf its parts has FOR 2 that another, by 


means of the undulation of air, is informed of 


the thoughts of other people; that one part taſtes 
the different flavours of food? How is it that I 
have the faculty of communicating my ideas 


and defires? How does a little matter bruiſed 


by my teeth afford me ſo. many agreeable ſen- 
ſations? I acknowledge the hand of my Crea- 
tor, in all theſe incomprehenſible -wonders. 
His wiſdom, power, and nee, all combine 
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8 E morning dawn diſcovers to the world 
a new and magnificent creation. The ſhades of 
night deprive us of the fight and enjoyment of 
the earth and ſky; But when the light of day 
returns, we behold all nature renewed and em- 
belliſhed. On a ſudden we ſee the earth arrayed 
in all its magnificence ; ; the mountains crowned 
with foreſts; the hillocks clothed with vines; 
the fields covered with their harveſts, and the 


| meadows watered with, rivulets. The horizon 


glows ; ; the clouds are all tinged with variety of 
the livelieſt colours; cheerful flowery vales are 


| diſcovered at a diſtance; Tight yapours ariſe and 
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the flowers une the mild luſtre of Ferri By 
degrees, as the light increaſes, the ſpectacle be- 


comes more magnificent, till at laſt nature pre- 


ſents us with her moſt glorioas object. The fun 
riſes; and the firſt ray that eſcapes over the 
mountain which had concealed it from us, darts 
rapidly from one end of the horizon to the other. 
More rays follow, and ſtrengthen the firſt. By 
degrees the diſk of the ſun comes out, and ſhews 
itſelf entire; then advances farther into the ſky, 


and runs its courſe with a majeſty which the hu- 


man eye can no longer ſupport. Were arry one 
ſuddenly to ſee this delightſul ſcene for the firſt 
time from the top of a hill in the country, what 


would he think? what would he do? Ah! doubt- 


lefs, he would proſtrate himſelf, full of ſweet 

emotion and pious reſpect, to adore that God 
who is the Author of the ſun: and in the 
beauties of the riſing day, to acknowledge his 
power and wiſdom. With the lark, who tow- 


_ ering in the air ſalutes the morn, and proclaims 


its arrival by the ſweetneſs of its notes, he would 
ſoar towards thee, O Lord ! who art Father of 
the whole creation. The joy and gladneſs of all 
nature, the animation of every being, invite us 
to raiſe our ſouls towards thee with the moſt. 


lively tranſports of gratitude and joy. At this 
moment, while the ſun is darting his firſt rays 


upon the earth; millions of creatures praiſe and 
adore thee. From thee proceeds each beauty, of 
the morning dawn ; ; raul thee ns art the ſource 
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of light. It is thou who haft given it thoſe 
lovely colours, and impreſſed a ſenſe of them 
on our ſouls. Thou haſt given us ſouls of a 
heavenly nature, capable of tracing thee in all 
thy works. Our eyes ſeem to behold than in 
cw ſplendor of the riſing ſun. 

But are not thoſe indolent men math i to 0 
pitied, who never gave themſelves the heavenly 
pleaſure of contemplating the riſing ſun? O if 
they were but rational enough to indulge in the 
pure and delightful enjoyment which this mag- 
nificent object of nature is ſo calculated to in- 
ſpire! If they could but feel, that the ſight 
of beauteous nature muſt naturally fill the heart 

with pious delight, and profound veneration 
for the Creator! If they could, in fine; com- 

prehend, that one ſingle thought, which riſes 
jt in the ſoul, on ſeeing the dawn of day, may 
1 become the happy beginning of a virtuous life, 
i would it not be worth giving up ſome hours 
il of fleep fox it? | \ 


* 4 . 
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No object can become viſible to us, hg a 
15 rays of light proceed from them, and fall upon 
| our eyes. Thoſe rays which enter into the eye, 
* paſs through the cornea, through the watery hu- 

mour, through the pupil, and penetrate at laſt 


: 


even into the 3 After havingbeen ſuf. 
ficiently refracted and collected together in this 
place, they paint on the retina (behind the glaſſy _ 
humour) the image of the outward objects, and 


they draw it with a perfect exactneſs and clear- 


neſs. The rays then touch the optic nerve, 


vhich is as ſenſible as the fineſt ſtring of a harp- 


fichord. This nerve, by its motions and vibra- 
tions, produces different ſenſations in the ſoul, 
and excites perceptions and ideas in it conform- 
able to the impreſſions which the outward objects 
make upon the brain. What has juſt been faid, of 


the ſight, ſhews that it is one of the chief wonders 


of human nature, and well deſerves . ſome re- 
flection upon it. The image of all outward 


objects is painted on the retina upſide down, and 


yet we ſee them right, and in their real fitua- 
tion. How is it, that the largeſt objects are 


painted in our eyes extremely ſmall, and yet we 


ſee every thing according to its real ſize ? How 
is it, that when we ſee from a high tower ſome 
millions of houſes below us in a great city, that 


each of them is painted ſo exactly in our eyes, on 


a ſpace which is ſcarce three times as large as the 
head of a pin? So many millions of rays come 
through a very little opening, and collect toge- 
ther on the retina, 'which lines the infide of the 


eye, without confounding with one another, and 
ſtill preſerving the ſame order the points of the 
object from whence they proceeded had amongſt 


chemſelves. But this ! is not all: look from the 
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top PE a high maſt at a fleet in FulF ail ; contem- 
plate the ſea itſelf, how many millions of waves 
will you ſee ? Each of them, however reflects a 
mals of rays upon our eyes, ſmall as they are. 
Afterwards, on a calm day, go on a high moun- 
tain, and look ober à country of five or ſix 
leagues extent: each tree, each herb, or even 
blade of graſs, ſends rays to us, otherwiſe it 
would be impoſſible we ſhould ſee a continued 
verdure on the fields beneath us.——Is it not 
alſo very aſtoniſhing, that we do not ſee double; 
and, though we have two eyes, that each object 
- appears ſingle? Another cauſe of admiration i is, 
that thoſe objecis which we ſee are not alone vi- 
ſible to us. We are ſurpriſed at the number of 


re they ſend to ſo ſmall a ſpace as the pupil of 


an eye, yet they convey as much to ſpaces of 
wat ſize every where. It is for that purpoſe, 
that wherever we go, new rays ſupply the 
place of the preceding, and render viſible to us 
the ſame objects we perceived before we changed 
place. All the rays neceſſary tor that purpoſe 
exiſt, ready to meet our eyes. But all the rays 
that are admitted into the eye do not take effect. 
Along with thoſe there are numberleſs of others, 
which, being much weaker, are effaced by the 


light of the firſt, but are always ready to do the 


fame offices, when required. If we prick a theet 
of paper with a pin, and look through the hole, 


(ſo much leſs than our eye,) we till, however, 


ſee the objects, though they appear much fmaller 


# 


to us. But who teſlects upon ol this? The ha- 
bit of ſeeing, as ſoon as e open our eyes, makes 


us conſider this operation as a thing extremely 


ſimple and eaſy to comprehend. We are how- 


ever far from being able to explain the manner in 
which we ſee objects. Indeed, we know how 
the image forms itſelf in the bottom of the eye. 


We alſo know what all the parts which compoſe 


it contribute to it. But that is not ſufficient ; 
for the eye can have no idea of what paſſes in 
it. It is therefore neceſſary, that the impreſ- 


fions which rherays make upon it ſhouldreach to 
the brain; and that, in order to do lo, the rays 
ſhould Nie the image on a coat woven with 


nerves, which correſpond with thoſe of the brain. 


In this manner the motion impreſſed by the rays 


on the nerves of the retina, is tranſmitted by the 
optic nerve to the brain, But we cannot pro- 
perly deſcribe what paſſes there; becauſe we do 

not perfectly know, either the nature of the 


brain, or the uſe of its ſeveral parts. Theſe 


wonders, which are beyond our conception, are 
evidently the work of the divine Power united 
with infinite goodneſs, as they are all ſo many 
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SPRING RENEWS THE FACE or THE E 


War a change is there EUR od all na- 
ture, and how great is the goodneſs of that ſu- 
preme Being who cauſes the ſeaſons to ſucceed 
each other ſo regularly. Our earth which reſted 
during winter, reſumes its ornaments and its 
fertility. The whole creation is animated, re- 
vived, and full of joy and gladneſs. A very few 
months ago, the whole ſurface of the carth was 
barren and deſart. The yallies, the proſpect of 
which gives us now ſuch pleaſure, were buried 
in a deep ſnow. The mountains, whoſe grey 
tops riſe to the very clouds, were covered with 
now and ice, enveloped in impenetrable fogs. 
In thoſe verdant walks, which the nightingale 
now. inhabits, nothing was ſeen but dry leaf- 
Teſs branches. The rivers and ſtreams, which 
murmur as they flow, were ſtopped in their 
courſe by the ice, which froze them. The birds, 
which now fill the air with their ſongs, were 
inſenſible, in caves and marſhes, or gone to 
other countries. There reigned a mournful 
ſilence every where; and, as far as our fight 
could reach, we ſaw only a diſmal ſolitude. But 
ſcarce has the almighty breath been felt, when 
nature awakes from its inanimate ſtate, and 
ſpreads pleaſure and a thouſand charms around 
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us. The fun approaches our globe; and, at once, 
the atmoſphere is penetrated with a quickening 
warmth ; the whole vegetable kingdom proves 
its eee e effect; and the earth produces 
graſs, flowers, and greens of every ſort. Now, 
the whole face of the earth is renewed and em- 
belliſhed. At the ſight of this happy revolution 
can we fail of looking up to the great Being, 
who is the cauſe of all. 

Lord, thou viſiteſt the earth, and makeſt 
c the vallies to ſmile. Thou ſprinkleſt them 
with dew to enrich them, and the ſprings with 
<& which thou watereſt them are always plenti- 


fol. At thy command, our harveſts are ripe, 
« and fill our hearts with joy. Thy bleſſing is 


© upon our furrows, and the rain refreſhes the 
« dry earth. Thou makeſt it ſoft, and bleſſeſt 
« the ſecd. Thou crowneſt the year with thy 


« - bleſſings. . Thy word maketh the ground 


e fruitful. Under thy ſteps the flowers and 
fruit ſpring up. Bleſſing and fruitfulneſs are 
& thine. The paſtures of the deſart are watered, 
ce and the little hills are adorned with a beauti- 
46 ful verdure. The countries are covered with 
40 flocks, and the yallies are full of corn. Every 

ce place reſounds with ſongs of joy and gladneſs. 
«© The praiſes and thankſgivings of all nature 
« riſe to heaven itſelf.” 


In this revolution, which the ſpring brings 


with it, I behold an emblem of the ſalutarychange 
: Wich a el experiences, that has not reſiſted 
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| the operations of the divine grace. Ignorance 
vaniſhes; folly and vice diſappear ; ; the paſſions 
are ſubdued ; the heart is full of virtuous and 
religious ſentiments, x which ag, wo and e 
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uz SrRIRGING » UP or Srkbs. 3 
HERE a; ate at pepe many changes making 
before our eyes in the vegetable kingdom, but 
there are ſtill many more which eſcape our ſight, 
and which nature does in ſecret. The ſeed, 
ſome time ago ſowed in the ground, ſwells, in- 
TENTS. and the plant by degrees ſhoots up and 
grows. This mechaniſm deſerves ſo much the 
-more dete en, as it is, properly ſpeaking, the 
ſource of all the beauties which ſpring and ſum- 
mer preſent us with in the vegetable kingdom, 
The feed is compoſed of different parts, accord- 
ing to the different ſpecies; but the chief is the 
germ. Each ſhoot has two parts; the one fim- 
ple, which becomes the root; the other ſcaly, 
which riſes and becomes the ſtalk and head of 
the plant. The body of moſt plants is compoſe 4 
of two pieces, which are called lobes, that are 
filled with a mealy ſubſtance, which ſerve for 
ſeminal leaves to the plant. Moſſes have the 
moſt ſimple ſeed of any. It conſiſts only in the 


a 
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ſhoot; without pellicles or lobes. A certain 
degree of moiſture and warmth are abſolutely 
neceſſary to make the ſeeds ſpring up. The in- 
creaſe of heat, and the difference obſervable in 
the taſte and ſmell, feem to diſcover here a fort 
of fermentation. By means of this preparation, 


the mealy ſubſtance of the lobes becomes pro- 


per to nouriſh the tender ſhoot. It is known 
by experiments, which have been tried with co- 
loured juices, that this ſubſtance ſucks in 2 


moiſture, which furniſhes a proper nouriſhment, . 


with the aſſiſtance of air and of heat, till the 
plant has acquired conſiſtence enough to profit 


by the juices: which the root procures for it. 


Then the exhauſted” lobes dry by degrees; and; 


at the end of a few weeks, fall off, when the 


plant no longer requires them. Certain herbs; 
which grow on mountains, are of a very partis 
cular nature. As their duration is ſhort, it 


would often happen that the ſeed would not have 


time to ripen. In order, therefore, that the 
ſpecies ſhould. not periſh, the bud, which con- 
tains the ſhoot, is formed at the top of the plant, 


| puts out leaves, falls, and takes root. But, 


when the plant comes out of the earth, it would 
run too great riſk, if it was at onee; expaſed to 
the outward air and the power of the ſun, Its 


parts, therefore, remain folded, and laid one 


upon another, nearly as it was in the ſeed. But, 
by degrees, as the root ſtrengthens and ſtretches 
on all ſides, it furniſhes the upper veſſels with 
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abundance of juice, by means of which all the 
organs ſoon unfold themſelves. The plant is, 
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at firſt, almoſt gelatinous, but it gradually 


_ acquires more confiſtence, and is AGE 4x in- 


ereaſing. 
This abridgment of the hiſtory of the 83 


ing of plants is ſufficient to ſhew us, how many 
preparations and means nature makes uſe of to 


produce one ſingle little plant. When, there- 
fore, we ſee a ſeed ſpring up, which we have 
ſowed, we muſt not imagine (as it uſually the 


| eaſe) that it is not worth our attention. It is 


one of thoſe wonders of nature, which is ſub- 


- Jet of reflection for the greateſt men. At the 


fight of this phenomenon, let us ſilently admire 
the power and wiſdom of that God, who is 
adorable in all things. The order with which 
the plants fo regularly ſacceed one another, is a 
ee of that wiſdom, which manifeſts itſelf, 

even in the ſmalleſt things. This reminds us 


chat our moral nature alſo, contains a certain 


feed, which ſhoots with years, which grows and 
bears fruit. In the deſigns of the Creator, this 


was a means to lead us to happinefs; but our 


natural corruption, and outward circumftances, 


often defeat thoſe mercifpl intentions. 
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Tre CHICKEN IN THE EGW. 


„ | ee e 
WI are much obliged to the naturaliſts for 


taking the trouble to make inquiries into the 


generation of animals, and ſpreading more light 
upon the ſubject. Nothing contributes more to 


the glory of the Creator, than the obſervations 


made on the wiſdom which appears in the pro- 
duction of animated beings. The leſs we are 


able to give an account of all his works, the 
more earneſt we ſhould be to take every oppor- 


tunity of knowing ſome of them at leaſt. With 
this view, let us now conſider the formation-of 
the chicken in the egg ; ſuch as has been diſco- 
vered by one of the greateſt naturaliſts. _ The 


hen has ſcarce ſat on the egg twelve hours, when 


there begin to appear ſome lineaments of the 
head and body of the chicken, which is form- 
ing. The heart is ſeen to beat at the end of the 


ſecond day: it has at that time the form of a 
horſe- ſhoe, but no blood yet appears. At the 
end of 48 hours two veſicles of blood can be 


_ diſtinguiſhed, the pulſation of which is very vi- 

ſible. One is the left ventricle, the other the 
root of the great artery. At the fiftieth hour 
one auricle of the heart appears, and reſembles 


a nooze folded down upon itſelf, The beating 
ol the heart is firſt obſerved in the auriele, and 
afterwards in the ventricle, At the end of ſe- 
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venty hours they diſtinguiſh wings, and on the 
head two bubbles for the brain; one for the bill, 


and two others for the PEEL. and hindpart of 


the head. Towards the end of the fourth 


day, the two auricles already viſible draw nearer 
to the heart than they did before. The auricle 
which appears firſt, ſeems to have two horns, 
but it is afterwards found to, be. two auricles.. 


The liver appears towards the fifth day. Atthe 


end of 1 31 hours, the firſt voluntary motion is 
obſerved. At the end of 1 38 hours, the lungs 
and Nömäch become viſible; and at the end of | 


| 142, the inteſtines, the loins and the upper jaw. 


At the 144th hour, two ventricles are ſeen, 


and two drops of blood, inſtead of the ſingle 


drop which was ſcen before. The ſeventh day, 
the brain, whith was ſlimy, begins to have ſome 
conſiſtence. At the 190th hour of incubation 
the bill opens, and the fleſh appears in the breaſt. 
At the 194th," the ſternum. is' ſeen, that is to 
fay, che breaſt bone. A the 210th, the ribs 


came out of the back, the bill is very viſible ay + 


well as the gall bladder. The bill becomes green 
at the end of 236 hours; and if the chicken i is 
taken out of its coverings, it evidently moves 
iſclf, The feathers begin to ſhoot out towards 
the 240th hour, and the Kull becomes griſiy. 
( the 264th, the eyes appear. At the 288th the 


; ribs are perfect. At the 331ft the ſpleen draws 


near t the ſtomach) and the lungs to the cheſt, 
At the end of 355 hours, the bill * 
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opens. and "RU ; and at the . ar 451 hours, 
or the 18th day, the firſt, ery of the chicken is 
already heard. It afterwards gets more ſtrength, 
and grows continually, till at laſt it ſets itſelf 
at liberty, by ening the e in 1 88 it 
was ſhut up: ; 

It is by ſo many Alem 1 chat theſs 
creatures are brought into life. All theſe pro- 
greflions are made by rule; and there is not one 
of them without ſufficient reaſon. If, for ex- 
ample, the liver is always formed towards the 
end of the fifth day, it is founded on the pre- 


ceding fituation of the chicken, and on the 
changes that were to follow. No part of its bo- 


dy could appear ſooner or later, without the 
whole embryo ſuffering, and each of it limbs 
becomes viſible at the moſt proper moment. 
This ordination, ſo wiſe, and fo invariable in 
the production of this animal, is manifeſtly. the 
work of a ſupreme Being: but we ſhall ftiJl 
more ſenſibly acknowledge his creative powers, 
if we conſider altogether the manner in which 
the chicken is formed out of the parts which 
compoſe the egg. How wonderful is it, that 
there ſhould be, in this egg, theprinciple of life 
of an animated being! that all the parts of an ani- 
mal's body ſhould be concealed in it, and require 
nothing but heat to unfold and quicken them! 
That the whole formation of the chicken n 3 
be ſo conſtantly * regularly. the ſame Way! 
Ver. A 


20. MAX X. 
That exactly at e fame time, the ſame changes 
take place in twenty eggs, or more, that a hen 
hatches! That when the poſition of an egg is 
changed, and turned from one ſide to the other, 
it does not in the leaſt hurt the foetus, or pre- 
vent its formation ! That the chicken, when it 
is hatched, is heavier than the egg was before ! 
Even theſe are not all the wonders in the form- 
"FF ation of the chicken. The microſcope and the 
| obſerving ſpirit of man have only diſcovered 
what falls the moſt under our ſenſes. How 
many things may {till be reſerved for thoſe who 
| come after us, of which we ſball not have a per- 
fect knowledge, till in a future ſlate! How 
many inquiries may be made upon this myſtery 
of generation! Inquiries which the human mind 
can never reſolve: but let not this ignorance 
diſcourage us; let us only think of making a 
good uſe of the ſmall degree of knowledge we 
have, by leading us to admire and praiſe the wiſ- 
dom and We 0) of our Creator. 
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Om THE Bups or FLowERs. - 5 


i Ox all ſides, I diſcover a multitude of flowers 
in the bud. They are at preſent enveloped 
and cloſely ſhut up in their intrenchments. All 

their beauties are hidden, and their charms are 
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veiled. Such is the wretched miſer, who lives 
by himſelf, who centers all in himſelf, and 
whoſe views are mean and ſelfiſh ; who con- 
nects every thing with himſelf; who makes his 
own private advantage or pleaſure the only ob- 
ject of his deſires, and the narrow motive of his 
actions. But ſoon the penetrating rays of the 
ſun will open the buds of the flowers, and will 
deliver them from their ſilken bonds, that they 
may blow magnificently in our ſight. With 
what a charming bloom they will then ſhnine! 
What delightful perfumes they will exhale! 
Thus, alſo, may the moſt ſordid miſer become 
beneficent, when his ſoul is enlightened by 
grace. To a heart of ſtone may ſueceed a feel- 
ing and compaſſionate one; a heart ſuſceptible 
of the ſweeteſt and dender emotions. By the 
mild influence of the Sun of Righteouſneſs, the 
ſocial affections diſcover themſelves, and open 
more and more. Senſibility no longer centers 
in one object; it becomes univerſal; it takes 
in all mankind ; it extends its generous cares, 
and all that is within its reach is benefited by it. 
When I reflect on the buds and bloſſoms, I think 
of you, O lovely youth of both ſexes ! The beau- 
ty and power of your minds are not unfolded; 
Your faculties are ftill in a great meaſure con- 
cealed. The hope which your parents and ma- 
ſters conceive of you will not ſo ſoon be realized. 
When you walk with your parents in the coun- 
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try or gardens, conſider theſe buds: and ſay to 
yourſelves, I reſemble: that bud; my parents 
and maſters expect from me the unfolding of 

my talents: and faculties; they do every thing” 
for me; they neglect nothing for myinformation 


and inſtruction; they watch moſt tenderly over 
my education, to the end that I may become 


their joy and comfort, and make myſelf uſeful 
to ſociety. I will, therefore, do all in my power 
o fulfil the pleaſing hopes they form. I will 
8 70 advantage of all the improvement and in- 
ſtruction they: give meʒ in order to become every 
day wiſer, better, and more amiable. For this 


purpoſe, I will take care not to give way to the 
defires and paſſions of youth, which might be 


fatal to my 8 and deftroy all the e 


conceived of me. 


In the morn of lifes; 7 Þ bloſſom like PRs bud 
ce, Which inſenſibly opens. My heart beats with 
joy, yields to the moſt cheerful hopes; and 
<« ſees nothing but happineſs before me. But if 


Jam imprudent enough to give a looſe to 


cc mad defires and the falſe pleaſures of luxury, 
ce thoſe get, g 2 9255 ſoon W e r yy 
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Ir. is one of the 1 of Se chat ir 
furniſhes us with an opportunity of obſerving 
the induſtry .and. labours of the bee. er- 
. tainly, a bechive is one of the fineſt fights, A 
lover of nature, can ever have. We cannot tire 
contemplating chat laboratory, where millions of 
artificers are employed a In different works. We 
are in a continual ſtate, of ſurpriſe on ſeeing their 

order and regularity ; and particularly in thoſe 
magazines; ſo tifully furniſhed with all that 
48 neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the ſociety i in 
winter. What moſt deſerves attention is, the 
indefatigable application and uninterrupted, la- 
bours of this little colony. The bees give us an 
example of induſtry and activity, Which is not 
only uncommon, but pexbaps has not its equal. 
They appear as Joon: as winter is over, even 
when it might ſtil be feared that the cold would 
hurt them, and henumb their delicate limbs. 
When the juices of the flowers, Which begin to 
blow, have not yet been ſufficiently! fipened hy 
_ the fun, ſo as to furniſn honey in plenty, the 

bees ſtill gather ſome. little for their food. But 
their cares and activity redouble very evidently 
during ſpring and ſummer. They are never 
idle in thoſe ſeaſons. They do all they can; and 
do not deſpiſe Imall profits, provided they can 
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only inereaſe a little their proviſions. In the 


building their cells they are ſo indefatigable, 


that we are aſſured that a honey - comb of dou- 
ble cells, ſuch as three thouſand bees can lodge 


in, is diſpatched in twenty-four hours. This 
whole work is divided amongſt the members of 
the colony. While ſome of the bees are gather- 


ing the wax, preparing'it, and filling the maga- 


zines, others are employed in different works. 
Some take the wax, and make uſe of it to build 
their cells; others knead it, poliſh, and purify 


it; others gather the honey from the flowers, 
and lay it in the hive for the daily ſubſiſtence, 
and for future occaſion, Others ſtill cloſe, with 
a covering of wax, the cells in which they keep 
their winter proviſion of honey. Some carry 


food to their young, and cloſe with wax the 
cells of the little ones that are near the time of 
transformation, to prevent their being diſturbed 
in working their way out. Some-cloſely ſtop 


up, with a ſort of bird-lime, all the chinks and 


holes in the hive, and cover all the weak places, 
that neither the wind nor little inſets may find 
entrance. Some drag out of the hive the dead 


bodies which might infe& them; or, if theſe 
dead bodies are too heavy to be carried away, 
they cover them over with bird-lime or wax, 


and cement them in ſuch a manner, that in cor- 
rupting under that cruſt, they cannot occaſion 
any bad ſmell. But it is not enough to admire 


the activity of theſe little creatures: it ought to 


MAY XIE J1 
give us emulation, and ſerve us as a model. 
We have many more motives for diligence than 
thoſe inſets +: we have an immortal ſoul of in- 
eſtimable value. With what application ought 
we to labour for its happineſs, and avoid what 
might lead to its ruin! What is more calculated 
to excite us to activity and indefatigable dili- 
gence, than conſidering that the fruit of our la- 
bours does not. merely extend to a few days and 
years, but to eternity itſelf? Let us, therefore, 
never be ſlothful or idle in doing good; but let 
us acquit ourſelves of our duties with all pot- 


Able 5 and fidelity. 


MAY XII. 


How PROVIDENCE nas Tia Foon 
FOR Aas. 


F. ROM the ans to the mite, * is no 


earthly animal which can live without food 
and nouriſhment; from the eagle to the gnat, 
no bird can do without it; from the leviathan 
to the ſmalleſt worm, no reptile can ſubſiſt with- 
out eating; from the whale to the oyſter, there 


is nothing in the waters to which food is not 


neceſſarj. But in forming theſe creatures 


thus, God has at the ſame time ordained, that 
there ſhould always be in abundance great va- 
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riety proper for their fallevance, As many 


"ſpecies of animals as there are, ſo many forts of 


food are there for them. There is no beaſt. on 
earth that does not find the food adapted to its 
nature. We may, in this reſpect, divide ani- 
mals into three chief claſſes. The firſt compre- 
hend$hoſe that feed on the fleſh of others: 
ſome (like the lion) love only the quadrupeds'; 
others birds (as the pole-cat), others, again, only 


fiſh (like the otter), and laſtly, ſome love only 
inſects, as ſeveral of the birds do. There are 


ſome exceptions in all thoſe; but, in general, 
it is certain that each ſpecies has its particular 
food defigned for it by the Creator. 7 he 1e- 
cond claſs includes the animals which ſeek their 


food amongſt vegetables. Almoſt every ſort of 


plant has its particular preference. Some ani- 
mals prefer graſs, others fruit-trees ; and amonsſ 


8 
thoſe which love the ſame 3 tnere 18 fill a 


33 1858 ee, ſome only , feed on the 
roots, others on the leaf; ſome love the talk or 


body of the plant, others the marrow-or ſeed, 


or the whole fruit; there are ſome alſo which : 
cat the whole plant. Thoſe that feed on mine- 
rals belong to the third claſs: they are moſtly 


inſects; and it is rather difficult amongſt them 


to aſcertain what food ſuch and ſuch ſort in pary 


_ ticular require; becauſe thoſe little aniinals can- 
not be ſo eaſily obſerved as others. It is known, 


however, that ſome of them feed on earth, others 
on ſtones. Aud if we conſider, that there 1 is 
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Sarde aun beaſt dr plant; which thovk-murifebi? 
as:fool to ſome-animal, we-ſhall eaſily eonceive, 
that it muſt be the fame in-reſpe&to the mineral 
kingdom; and thatithere is nothing there which 
does not ſerve, directly or ind irectly, as food for 
ſome inſect. Lhere comprehend the words ef 
David: The eyes of all wait upon thee, O 
Lord, and thou giveſt them their meat in due 
© ſeaſon. Thou openeſt thine hand, aud fi lleſt 
all things living with plenteouſneſs;? Phe. 
cares of divine Providence are-evident proofs of 
that eternal gods {s; which extends over the 
whole univerſe. Re ect on the prodigiousnum- 
ber of animals which exiſt. HO. many milli- 
ons. of ſpecies of birds and inſects, and how 
many hundred millions of each ſort!” All-theſe: 
creatures find their daily ſuſtenance, How ma- 
ny millions of animals live in all parts of the. 
earth. How many hundred millions of each: 
kind find dwelling and food in the foreſts, the 
fields; the mountains and vallies, in the caves 
and. hollow part of rocks, upon trees, and in 
trees, in turf, in ſtones, &c.! What innumer- 
able ſhoals inhabit the ocean l what immenſe 
numbers of fiſh ſwim in the ſea, and in tivers l. 
All theſe creatures find there daily food! How 
inexpreſſible the multitude! How aſtoniſhing; 
the variety of inſects, Which every whefe ſur- 
round us, millions of millions repeatedi! Infects; 
in the air, in plants, in animals, in. tones; in- 


ſects in other inſects l. All of them; conſtantly; 
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find there daily food. How infinitely alſo does 
the wiſdom of the Creator ſhine forth in his 
manner of providing for all theſe animals? He 
gives them all the food fit for them, and adapt- 
ed to their nature; for each kind of food does not 
indifferently ſuit all animals: a particular ſort 
is required for quadrupeds, another for birds, 
others ſtill for fiſh and inſects. This diſtribu- 
tion of food is a means wiſely ordained by the 
Creator, to afford ſufficient food for each ſpe- 
cies of animals; and to prevent any of the ſuſ- 
tenance which the earth produces, from being 
uſeleſs. But if God ſo provides for animals 
void of reaſon, what will he not do for man ? 
Such is the concluſion we may, and ought to 
draw, from ſeeing the plan of divine Provi- 


dence, which gives to all the beaſts of the earth 


every thing neceſſary for their ſupport. Oh man 


of little faith! arfxious, reſtleſs, diſcontented 


man go and reflect on the goodneſs with which 
the Lord ſuſtains the life of animals; and let 
that teach you to be content, and truſt in God. 
Behold the birds in the air; the fallow deer on 


the rocks, and in caves; the fiſh in the ſea; the 


animals in the fields and the foreſts, every thing 


finds food and habitation fit for ir. Great in 


the ſmalleſt things, as well as in the higheſt, 
God does not An or . _ © en 
worm on earth. e 
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Tax SENSEs or ANIMALS» 


| Ik all animals the organs of the ſenſes are 
diſpoſed in a inanner conformable to their na- 
ture and deſign. It is by their means that they 
take in knowledge of objects, either near or 
diſtant, and that they are enabled to provide 
neceſſaries, and to guard againſt dangers. The 
feeling is what they call that ſenſe by which 
animals may form to themſelves an idea of cor- 
poreal objects as ſoon as they touch them. This 
' ſenſe, in beaſts, as well as in. mankind, has its 
ſeat under the outward' ſkin, the extremities of 
which are covered with a multitude of nerves: 
or ſinews. It cannot be exactly aſcertained, 
what revolutions the feeling goes through in the- 
greateſt number of beaſts. Tt is even doubtful 
if inſets are not endowed with another ſenſe, 
and if their horns may not be the organs of an 
unknown ſenſe, which men are entirely deprived 
of. Birds, fiſh, ſerpents, and fome other ani- 
mals, appear not to have it. The organs of 
taſte are principally the tongue and the palate;. 
which receive the impreſſions of reliſh ; but tlie 
papillæ are the immediate inſtruments of it; as: 
lkewiſe of the touch. There is, accordingly, 
much analogy between thoſe two ſenſes. The 
fmell has for organ the membrane which lines 
the noſe. It is by means of a collection of ſmalt 
nerves there, that they > 8 part of the odo 
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rous vapours which ſwim in the air. Animals 
who require a nicer and keener ſmell are, there- 
fore, endowed with a greater perfection of this 
organ. Worms appear entirely without any, 


and perhaps alſo fiſh and inſects; but it is poſ- 
| ible that, in the latter, the horns. may be the 
organs of ſmell. By means of this ſenſe, beaſts 


find all that is neceſſary for the preſervation of 


their life. Birds and reptiles their food, and 


many animals are warned by it of the approach 


of their enemies. The hearing conveys to ani- 
mals the fluttering and vibrations of the air. 


The conſtruction of the ear is not the ſame in 


all beaſts, Some (like the lizard) have two 


drums; ſome are deprived of ſeveral parts which 


moſt other animals have : it is thought, that 


neither birds, or fiſh, have that part which is. 
called the ſnail, or ſhell, and that inſects and 
worms are abſolutely deaf. The eyes are the 
organ of fight. Except the cuttlefiſh, the 
hedge-hog, and perhaps a few others, all rep- 
tiles are without eyes. Almoſt all inſects, on 
the contrary, have more than two: moſt of 
them have them in profuſion, generally collect- 
ed into two orbits. The ſpider and ſcorpion have 


eight eyes. In one fly there has been reckon- 


ed 16,000 eyes, in a ſcarab 6,362, and even- 
34,6 50 in a butterfly. The number and poſi- 


tion of thole eyes make the inſects amends for 


not being able to move or turn them. The fiſh. 


have none of the watery humour, but their cxy= 


ſtalline is almoſt — All hoon 
of the ſenſes are evidently dizpoſed in a manner 
conformable to the make of animals, and their 
ſeveral wants. Very few obſervations are neceſ- 
fary to convince us of this. As the eyes of moſt 
inſets are immoveable, and, of courſe, uſeleſs. 
to them on many occafrons, nature, to ſupply 
the defect, has given them horns, by means of 
which they diſcern. dangers which would eſcape 
their fight. The eyes of fiſn are difpofed with 
equal wiſdom: a full projecting eye would not 
ſuit them, for which reaſon their cornea is quite 
flat; but, to remedy this defect, the Creator 
has given them a cryſtalline perfectly fpherical;. 
whereas, in animals that livean-the ain,:itisfen- 
ricular, and confequently flatter. Although the: 
form of all eyes is round, 'there.is-awifible dif- 
ference in this roundnefs. The ſituation even in. 
the head is infinitely varied, according to the 
different deſigns and wants of animals. In man, 
who ſees little but what is before him, the eye 
is placed on the forepart of the head, but fo: 
contrived, that he can receive the impreſſion of 
near the whole demi- circle of objects be fore him. 
In birds, on the contrary, the eye is placed im 
ſuch a manner, that it admits almoſt the whole 
circle. of the objects around it: from thence, 
they are better able to get their food, and to. 
Jhun the dangers to which they are expoſed., 
The human ear has the form beſt adapted to the 
upright poſture. In the birds, it is more proper 


diſpoſition of the ſenſes of animals 
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for flight; without projecting; that it might not 


interfere with their progreſſive motion; but 


cloſe, and covered, in order to leave them 2 
free paſſage Wag the air. 

What wiſdom ! what economy ! What admir- 
able art, in the arrangement, and the whole 
But, per- 
haps, we only know the ſmalleſt part of this 
wonderful mechaniſm ; and, undoubtedly, moſt 


of our obſervations in this reſpect deſerve leſs 


the names of diſcoveries than that of probable 
conjectures. If we could have a more perfect 
knowledge of the interior conſtruction, and uſe 
of the ſenſes of animals, we ſhould have ſtill 


more reaſon to admire the wiſdom of God. Let 


us, at leaſt, employ the little we know of it in 


praiſing and glorifying our common Creator. 


The more imperfect our knowledge of animals 
is, the more we ought to abſtain from looking 


upon them with indifference and contempt. Let 


us rather conſider them as a mirror of the di- 
vine 1 and ene 


MAY XIV. 


Oxpen IN THE Svecrs510N oF ' FLOWERS. 


Ea ACH hank appears on the earth in the order 
preſcribed it. The Creator has exactly fixed the 
time, in which one is to unfold its leaves, an- 
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other to bloſſom, and a third to wither and fade. 
We have ſeen, ſome weeks paſt, the white 
winter bloſſom, or early violet, ſpring up. A 
long time before the trees venture to open their 
leaves, and when the earth was ſtill covered 
with ſnow, it dared to peep out ; and is the firſt 
of all the plants, and the only one which de- 
lighted the eye of the floriſt. Next appeared 
the ſaffron-bloſſom, though timidly, becauſe it 
was too weak to bear impetuous winds. With 
it appeared the ſweet violet, the auricula fo ad- 
mired for its brilliant colours and the variety of 
its ſpecies. All thoſe plants, and ſome others 
which appeared on the mountains, were the 
vanguard of the army of flowers; and their ar- 
rival, ſo agreeable in itſelf, had, beſides, the 
merit of proclaiming the caming of a multitude 
of other flowers. We now ſee, in reality, the 
other children of nature appear, not all at once, 
but in a regular ſucceſſion. Each month diſ- 
plays the ornaments peculiar to it. The tulip 
begins to unfold its leaves and its bloſſoms. Soon 
the beautiful anemone will form its dome, and 
grow up round and full. The ranvnculus will 
diſplay all the magnificence of its leaves, and 
will charm our eyes with the moſt beautiful 
mixture of colours, And, to crown the lovely 
aſſemblage of flowers, the roſe will open and 
bloom with all the beauties which diſtinguiſh it. 
The carnation will ſhew itſelf with the elegance, 
ok makes it ſo ſuperior to its COIs 
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"Ti us 8 here, and reflect on the 3 
beneficent deſigns evident in this ſucceſhon of 


| flowers. H they were all to blow at the ſame 


time, there would ſometimes be a great ſuper- 
fluity of them, and, at other times, a total want. 
We ſhould ſcarce have time to obſerve half their 
beauties, and we ſhould be too ſoon deprived of 
them. But now that each ſort of flower ſhas its. 
appointed time and place, we may, in this 


pleaſing ſucceſſion, contemplate them more con- 
veniently, and acquire a fuller knowledge of 


them. This beneficent and wiſe attention of 


Providence procures one more very great advan- 


tage. It not only preſents to us each flower in 
all its beauty, but it makes up for the frailty of 
all thoſe lovely productions of nature: for, 
though there are always ſome flowers fading, 
chere are continually freſh ones coming to adorn 
our gardens. What goodneſs in our Creator, 
thus to favour mankind with a conſtant train of 
benefits, not only to multiply, but to render 
them continual and laſting! He literally leads 


us through paths of flewers. Wherever we go, 


they ſpring up under our fret, that the fig ht and 
enjoyment of them may enliven and ſoften the 
pilgrimage through life. The fame order, in: 
which plants and flowers ſucceed, each other, is. 


_ alſo ſeen in the human ſpecies. Each man ap- 


pears in the world in the place allotted: to him: 


by the all-wiſe Being: each is born at the time 


3 
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: beginning of the world, the nn of men 
855 ſucceeded « one another, Mn this Ä thea- 
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| is preparing to be uſeful to the world, zpothar, 
who. has already : ated his part, is going off the 
: tage. Who knows when their turn will come! 


Let us eyer be prepared to reſign our place Wan 
the tranquillity of a Food canſgienges 1 75: 
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x Taz : phos or and, 5 are cer- 
tainly inſects; though, by their outward form, 
their immobility, and their manner of propa- 
gating by buds and ſeeds, they are very like 
plants, Theſe animals, as well as plants, can 


be multiplied by flips, and by ingrafting.. Their 
animal nature only ſhews itſelf by the ſenſibili- 
ty and voluntary motion obſerved in them. 
Moſt of the zoophites hold by a ſort of root to 
the ſea, or the waters they live in. Some inha- 


bit ſtony and chalky places; others are encloſed 


in a caſe like horn; and laſtly, ſome are entire · 
ly ſoft and fleſhy, They have this all in com- 
mon, that without any preceding connection, 


new zoophites ſpring out of the ſurface af their 
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bodies. Whilſt theſe young FER. are e faſlened 
to the ſtalk, they form together one ſingle ani- 
mal. They are nouriſhed by it, and nouriſh it 
by turns. But as ſoon as they are looſened from 
the ſtock, they have their ſeparate exiſtence. 


The zoophites alſo multiply in another way, 
which reſembles the generation of plants. There 


forms a ſort of bud, which contains a young 
animal, that grows fome time with the ſtalk, 
which at laſt falls off, and becomes a complete 


animal; Should one ever have ſuppoſcd, that 
there were animals, whoſe form was ſo like 


* and to une uUD like them - From the 


ideas we have always Rag of the nature ot ant 
mals, could one ever have ſuſpected, that in an 
animal the brain the heart, the ſtomach, and all 
the inteſtines neceſſary to life, ſnould reproduce 
themſelves? Could one imagine the exiſtence. 
of an animal, which has neither brain, nor heart, 
nor veins, nor arteries; which, from the mouth 


to the oppoſite extremity of its · body, is but a 


hollow bag, which appears to be all ſtomach, 
all inteſtine, and whoſe very arms and legs are 


ſtomachs and inteſtines? Could one form to 


one's ſelf an animal that could be ingrafted like 
a plum- tree, turned inſide out like a glove, and 
produce its young as a ſtalk ſhoots its branches? 
It is not fifty years ſince any man who would 
have hazarded ſuch ideas, muſt have paſſed for 
a madman. And yet it is now inconteltable, 
that there are ſuch animals, who, not only by 
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their outward 515 but alſo by their! manner of 
being perpetuated, reſemble plants. By this diſ- 


covery, made in the firſt half of the preſent cen- 


tury, natural hiſtory has gained a great deal. It 
may even be ſaid, that it has enlarged our ideas 
of the power of God. Since the diſcovery of 
animal plants, we have a new proof, that God 
has diſtinguiſhed his works by very ſmall de- 


grees; and that it is almoſt impoſſible to deter- 


mine exactly where the animal kingdom ends, 
and where the vegetable begins. It is generally 


believed, that the difference between plants and 


animals conſiſts in the former having neither 


ſenſibility nor motion, and the latter having 
both. That is then the diſtinguiſhing character 


between plants and animals; but how faint the 


line which ſeparates the two kingdoms, when 
we think of the diſcovery of the zoophites! 


The ſeveral ſpecies of creatures riſe, grow to 


perfection, aud approach one another ſo nearly, 
that the limits, which ſeparate them, can no 


ture we ſee ſomething of infinity, as the 1 


liar character of its great Author. 
Eternal Being! who can conceive the im- 


wonderful things will be diſcovered in future 


ages, that are now concealed from us! But what 


* 


ſhade, how light and anioft imperceptible the 


longer be diſtinguiſhed. Throughout all na- 


menſe extent of thy dominion ? Who can even 
know the whole of any ſingle part of it? What 
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is already viſible to us, ſufficiently convinces 
us of PE infinite greatneſs. 


EN A * XVI. 


Taz PLEASURE OF CULTIVATING Fi IELDS 
AND GARDENS, 


"Wi culture of fields and gardens i is one of 
the moſt agreeable. employments, and perhaps 
the only one that is compenſated by a thouſand 
pleaſnres £ ©7338 trouble it gives. Moſt works 
. confine men to a room or hop; but he who de- 
Votes himſelf to country purſuits, is in the open 
air, and breathes freely upon the magnificent 


theatre of nature. The blue ſky is his canopy, 


and che earth, enamelled with flowers, is his 

carpet. The air he breathes is not corrupted. 
by the poiſonous vapours of cities. A thouſand 
agreeable objects preſent themſelves to his ſight, 

and, if he has any taſte for the beauties of na- 

ture, he can never want pure and real pleaſures. 
In the morn, ſoon as day- break again opens the 
brilliant ſcene of the creation, he haſtens to en- 
joy it in his field or garden. The dawn pro- 
claims the near approach of the ſun, The grats 

ſprings up again revived, and its points ſhine 
with dew- drops, brilliant as diamonds, emeralds, 
and ſapphires. Delightful perfumes, exhaled 
from herbs and flowers, embalm and refreſh him. 
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on every ſide. The air reſounds with the ſorips' 


of birds, expreſſive of their 3j joys, their loves, 


and their happineſs: Theit concerts are hyſmns 


of praiſe to tlie Creator, whoſe bleſſinigs they 


feel, in the agteeable light and heat of the ſan,” 
the reliſff of their food, the ſweet inſtincts of 


5 nature, their alacrity and joy. 


Would it be poffible, at the fight and (elif of 
ſo many pleafing and affecting objects, that the 
heart ſhould not be touched with delight, with 
love, and gratitude towards God? Can the 

mind have a more pleafing employment than 
that of contemplating and praifing his ſublime” 
perfections, the greatneſs of his deſigns, and 
the beauty of his works? What contributes ſtill 


more to render agriculture and gardening par- 


ticularly agreeable, is the infinite variety of 
objects it affords of works and employment, 
which attach us to it, by conſtantly affording 
new ones, and preventing the diſtaſte inſepar- 
able from ſameneſs. There are great variety of 
ſhrubs, fruits, herbs; and trees, which we plant, 
and which 'prefent themſelves to us, under a 
thouſand different forms. Nature leads tlie 
huſbandman through various paths, and preéſents 
him with numberleſs agreeable changes. Some 
times he ſees the plants ſpringing out of the 
earth; others riſing high, and unfolditig*them-" 
ſelyess; others again in full blobm! Wherever) 
he turns his eyes, he diſcovers new objects. The 
heavens above, and the&earth' bemeatli; affbfd 
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bim an e fund of pleaſure and de- 

1 

Bleſs, bleſs the Toad; Praiſe his works, and 
trace him in every field, and through every 
operation of active nature. It is he who ordains 
the return of ſpring, and tells the harveſt when 
to fill with corn the granaries of the righteous 
and unrighteous man. O! when the ſoft breath 
of the zephyrs (emblems of his goodneſs) comes 
in ſpring to cool the air, let us think of him: 

. when, in autumn, the boughs of the trees bend 
under the weight of his gifts, let us remember 
him. He crowns the year with his bleſſings. 
He is the ſource of all good. 


. MA Nun. 
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Or all the flowers, the tulip has certainly the 
fineſt form. There is no ſilk-mercer who, in 
the variety and beauty of colours, or the mix- 
ture of light and ſhade, in his ſilks can ap- 
preach to the perfection of this flower. The 
height of the tulip, its form, its colours, its 
drawing, make it the queen of flowers. And, 
if we conſider that, every year, there blow | 
millions, which all differ from each other, the . 
proportion and beauties of which are infinitely 

varied, we muſt have loſt all feeling, not to be 
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Aruck with 1 Certainly, to be con- 
vinced of the exiſtence of a wiſe and good God, 

even a tulip is ſufficient. Is it poſſible that ſuch 
a maſter- piece of nature could be produced by a 
blind chance, and without the intervention of 
an intelligent Cauſe? It is true that, at pre- 
ſent, the tulips are produced and perpetuated by 
roots. But from whence came the firſt pro- 
duction of this machine, and that firſt arrange- 
ment, of which all the following revolutions are 
only the conſequences? Muſt we not neceſſarily 
admit an intelligent cauſe, which we call the 
Creator of the world? It requires as much wiſ- 
dom and power to create one tulip, from whence 
ten others proceed, as to create ten of them at 
once. For the new comers muſt have exiſted 
already in their forerunners; and, it is evident, 
that their form and number muſt have been de- 
termined.” Therefore, when we look at a bed 
of tulips, let us not limit ourſelves to the admi- 
ration of their beauty, but let us admire, above 
all things, the infinite wiſdom of God, who has 
traced the drawing of theſe flowers, and exe- 
cuted them in ſuch perfection. Whatever charms 
the tulip has it loſes a little of its value in be- 
ing merely for the eye, and having no ſweet 
ſmell, When we compare the carnation to it, 
which, joined to the beauty of its form, has the 
moſt exquiſite perfume, we ſoon forget the 
gaudy dreſs of the tulip. Such is the fate of 
perſons, who are endowed with beauty, and ſet 
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olf their charms with every ame but hare 
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neither gd benſe nor a goo heart. It! is much 


„ 


more deſi rable to have er outward beauties 
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with an amiable min : the former captivates 
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but for a very ſhort time, While the beauty of 
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the mind "remains, when all the, charms of form 
are fled ; and the eſteem, which or our virtues in- 
ſpire, i is 'conltant a and durable. A virtuous ſoul 
18 pleaſing both to God and 1 man. It is formed 
by the rules of wiſdom, and its ornament is 


8 


ſprea around, wherever it ' exiſts, and it wal} 


one day be tranſplanted into the garden of Pa- 


radiſe. One obſervation, which the hiſtory of 
plants affords us, is, that the more beautiful a 
flower is, the ſooner it fades. In a very ſhort 


time, nothing of that blooming tulip will re- 


main but a withered, dead ſtalk. Its life and 
beauty laſt but for a few weeks; age bb. 


its charms; its leaves fall off; its colours fade; 


and the tulip (before ſo like a beautiful virgin) 


is no 5 any thing but a frightful ſkeleton. 


What an uſeful leſſon is this for us! See how , 
little we can depend on exterior charms ! How 
uncertain and frail is beauty! how near we are 
| to death! ! for what! is our life but the life of 3 
flower? We ſometimes reſemble it in beauty, 
but we. reſemble it likewiſe in the ſhortneſs of 
our days; for, „Man, that is born of a woman, 
„is of few days, and full of trouble. He 


ce He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut 
cc down.” Let us ſo live, that, when that time 
comes, the good may regret us, and OP over 
dare | "A My 
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REFLECTIONS ON G46. a 


H. OWEVER beautiful the flowers may bs. 
which are cultivated in gardens, through the care 
and induſtry of man, we ſhould know but little 
of the wonders of the vegetable kingdom, were 
we to limit our reſearches to the contemplation 
of a flower-garden. Each field is a ſcene of the 

wonderful works of God, and has as much 
right to our obſervation: as the moſt improved 
garden. In the firſt place, can any thing be 
more aſtoniſhing than the prodigious quantity of 
graſs in a field! Suppoſe that a field was no more 
than a thouſand paces long, and of equal breadth, 
its ſurface would be a million of feet ſquare : 
now, if we ſuppoſe that, in making a ſtep, we 
cover only ten blades of graſs, there muſt be, in 
each ſquare pace, a hundred of theſe blades of 
_ graſs ; conſequently, in caſting a glance on that 
field, we ſee at once a hundred million of thoſe 
machines ſo curiouſly formed. Let us give to 

each blade of graſs but a en veins, by 
Vole U. | e | 
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means ef which it draws nouriſhment from the 
earth, there would be, by this aeeount, ten thou- 
Jand millions of regular and perfect veins. But 
ho can ſuppoſe, that it would require only a 
hundred veins for its nouriſhment and growth, 
when each blade of graſs is a ſeries pf nothing 
- elſe? How immenſe a multitude of them muſt 
there be in the field! and how ſmall in compari- 
ſon is the number of plants and flowers which 
grow and are cultivated in gardens? Why has 
the Creator ſo prodigiouſly multiplied the pro- 
ductions of the vegetable kingdom ? Why, from 
each ſort of graſs, does he cauſe to, ſpring ſuch a 
numerous multitude ? It is, undoubtedly, that 
beaſts as well as men-may find ſuſtenance. The 
fields are, properly ſpeaking, the magazines for 
animals. Another circumſtance worthy of ob- 
ſervation, in reſpect to graſs, is, that it neither 
requires ſowing nor tillage, but grows perpetual- 
1y, independent of our care. How fad and. bar- 
ren would our paſtures and meadows be, if we 
were loaded with the care of ſowing the graſs- 
ſeed, and of afterwards watering: what our hands 
had ſowed and planted ! But, at the creation of 
the world, God ſo; provided, that a ſufficient 
Apantity of graſs ſhould never fail. From that 
almighty word of the Creator ( Let the earth 
bring forth graſs, the herb yielding ſeed,” ) 
proceeds the conſtant fertility of our fields. Fo 
reflect on the colour choſen for the graſs, is 
ſufficiant to make us ſenſible of the e be- 
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neficent care of the Creator. If all thoſe helds 
were red or white, who could long bear the daz- 
zling ſight of it? If the predominant colour 
were darker and more gloomy, what a melan- 
choly appearance would all nature have! The 
green is between both colours; it agrees with 

our eyes, and,; far from gffending or tiring, is 
pleaſes and refreſhes them. It is alſo yery re- 
markable that, in this fingle « colour, there ars 


ſuch variety of ſhades, that there i is not a plant | 


the green of which is exactly as pale or as deep 
as that gf another, It is eyident that, in the 


ES of the vegetable kingdom, God 


has not provided leſs for our pleaſure than for 
our convenience. This double attention is well 
calculated to convince us of that ſupreme good- 
neſs and wiſdom which extends over the Whole 


| carth. May the propfs of 1 it, which daily pre- 


ſent themſelves to our ſight, never make us cold 
or indifferent to it: on the contrary, let us em- 
ploy that reaſon, which we owe to God, in 


making ourſelves, through all his works, ac- - 


quainted with that a wiſe and. Ru! 
We | TY 
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SexrImENTs WHICH THE Conreurtavion 
of THE SKY EXCITES, | - | 


. V V HAT but a pirit of unlimited abel 
and power could form that ſuperb vault over 
dur heads! who could have given motion to 
thoſe immenſe globes; that perpetual motion, 
whoſe ſwiftneſs is inexpreſſible; a motion which 
even the ſmalleſt grain of ſand could not have 
of itſelf ! Who ordered thoſe enormous maſſes 
of heavy. and lifeleſs matter to take ſo many dif- 
ferent forms? From whence proceeded that 


connection, that beauty, and harmony, which 
 thines through every part of the whole? Who 


regulated all things ſo exactly, according to 


number, weight, and meaſure? Who preſcribed 
to thoſe immenſe bodies ſuch laws as none could 


diſcover, but minds endowed with the greateſt 


wiſdom? Who meaſured thoſe vaſt circles, in 


which the ſtars move, without going out of one 


line? Who put them into the courſe they run, 


and which they are to run without interruption ? 


All theſe queſtions lead us to thee, thou ador- 
able Creator Self-exiſting, independent, and 
eternal Being ! it is to thee the celeſtial bodies 
owe their exiſtence, their laws, their arrange- 


ment, their power, and all the advantages they 
procure to the earth. What ſublime ideas muſt 
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riſe in our ſouls, when we think of theſe great 


objects! If the ſpace, in which ſo many millions 


of worlds move, cannot be meaſured by our 
underſtanding ; if the globes, which run their 
« prodigious courſes there, are of a ſize to aſtoniſn 
us; if the fabric of the univerſe, conſtructed 


by the Creator, is of fuch immenſity that our | 


ideas are loſt in it; what muſt thy greatneſs be, 


O God! and what underſtanding is able to con- 
ceive it! If the heavens and all their hoſt have 


ſo much magnificence, beauty, and majeſty, 
that the eye can never be ſatisfied with con- 


tewplatingy, r ner the mind with admiring them, 
what mit va my beauty, than. eternal Being, 5 


of whoſe ie er and glory theſe creatures are 
but faint and imperfect i images! What muſt be 
the incomprehenſible extent of thy knowledge 


and underſtanding, ſince thqu ſeeſt with one 


glance the whole immenſe ſpace, all the num 
berleſs bodies in it, and art ſo intimately ac- 


quainted with the nature and properties of all 
the beings thou haſt placed there? What depths 


of wiſdom and knowledge muſt be in thee, O 
Lord! who haſt formed ſuch admirable plans! 


how great muſt thy power be, to be able to. guide 


and direct, according to thy will, the moſt im- 


menſe bodies! to animate all by thy breath and 


to ates all * * almi WF word! 
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TRE magnificence of the earthly creation 
| ſhines in nothing more than in the aſtoniſhing 
fertility of plants. One' ſingle one can produce 
thouſands, even millions of others. One to- 
bacco plant may yield forty thouſand three hun- 
dred and twenty grains of ſeed i and, if we 
calculate in proportion, the produce of four 
years, we ſhall find that from one fingle grain 
there may ſpring two millions fix hundred and 
forty-two thouiand nine hundred and eighe 
billions, two hundred and nitiety-three thouſand 
three hundred and ſixty-five millions, and ſe- 
ven hundred and ſixty thoufand grains 6f ſeed. 
An elm, twelve years old, has often five hun- 
dred thouſand grains of ſeed: what a prodigious 
number would that produce in a few years! Sup. 
poſe the tree had but a hundred thoufand buds; 
and that the ſhoot of each year contains but five 
of them, there would be every year five hundred 
| thouſand plants, which may be conſidered as 
new. If we add to that, what is produced by 
the increaſe of the root, by ingrafting, &c. we 
ſhall only be furprifed, that the earth has not 
yet been conſumed by plants. But we muſt re- 


member the numerous multitude of animals, 


who owe their food to the vegetable kingdom. 
They annually conſume ſo ow a n of 


plants, that if nature had not endowed veget- 
ables: with very extraordinary prolific qualities, 
there would be reaſon to fear their total deſtruc 
tion. But whilſt animals are deſtroying them, 
they often propagate them at the ſame: time. 
The birds eat. the fruit, but they reſtore the 
kernels, juſt as they ſwallowed them, without 
hurting them in the leaſt. While they conſume 
eertain ſorts of fruit, they ſcatter the ſeed about, 
and often to a great diſtance. This diſperſion 
is neceſſary, in order that one only ſort of plant 
Hould not All a whole field. It is with the 
fame deſign that ſome ſeeds have little feathers 
or wings, to be diſperſed about by the wind 
Ir' is certain alſo, that, in general, the plants 
are more fruitfub than animals. This may be 
proved, by comparing trees with four-footed 
animals: the former produce, annually, ſome 
times for ſeveral ages, a great number of new 
trees; whereas the greateſt quadrupeds, ſueh as 
the elephant, the mare, &c. have but one, or 
at moſt two young ones, and are oſten barren. 
Fhe leſſer quadrupeds, ſuch as the dog, the eat, 
the rat, &c. are much more fruitful; but ſtill 
not to be compared to the fertility of trees. 
Fiſh and inſects approach nearer to it: tench 
lay about ten thouſand eggs, carp twenty thou- 
ſand, and cod a million. Now, compare that 
fruitfulneſs to the wild roſe, muſtard, or fern, 

andi it will be found that thoſe plants, and many 
others, multiply much more ee aſk-or 

C. 4. 
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inſects; particularly if its obſerved, that almoſt | 
all plants multiply in ſeveral, ways; whereas 
moſt animals have but one way of propagating. 
A tree may produce as many-new trees, as 8 


branches, boughs, and even leaves. 
With what wiſdom, therefore, has God pro⸗ 


portioned the animal and vegetable Kingdoms. 
If the multiplication of vegetables were leſs con- 
ſiderable, a great number of animals would die 
of hunger; our fields, our meadows, and gar- 


dens would be deſarts, with only ſome few 


plants ſcattered here and there. On the other 
hand, if the Creator had ordained that the grani- 


vorous animals ſhould increaſe more than the 


plants, the vegetable kingdom would ſoon be 
exhauſted, and ſeveral ſpecies of animals would 
be at an end. But, according to the relation 


between the two kingdoms, the inhabitants of 


both multiply in proportion, ſo that n no * « 


ſhould 4 288 WI! 


"Tn O man, 6 and pleaſure furs 
5 thee on every ſide; for it is for thee that 
the Creator has made the vegetables ſo aſtoniſn- 
ingly fruitful: it is for thy ſupport, thy pleaſure, 


and thy health, that he has produced ſuch va- 


riety of plants, and in ſuch great abundance. 
Count, if you can, what covers one ſingle field; 


their number is inconceivable; and this innu- 


merable multitude is an image of the immenſity 
and omnipotence of the Lord; who, through». 
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be nl all nature, © openeth his "ey and fill- 


n all e e with eee 4 
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| Dzs0RIPTION oF THE BEAUTIES oF 
Sr ING. 


None is more e worthy of nan 


than the revolutions which ſpring occaſions upon 


our globe.. In autumn, every valley, field, and 


foreſt preſents us with the image of death; and, 

in winter, nature is deprived of every ornament. 
All the animals are melancholy; the inhabitants 
of the foreſts conceal themſelves, and are ſilent; 

| the earth. becomes a vaſt ſolitude, a deſart, a 
grave; and nature appears to be fallen into a 
ſtate of lethargy and inſenſibility. In the mean 


time ſhe filently labours for us, whilſt we, alas! 


forget the ſecret influence of divine Power, pre- 
paring the renewal of nature. All that ap- 


peared dead is again animated. In the trees 
alone, what endleſs changes take place! Firſt, 
the ſap (Which, in winter, had entirely farfaken. 
the trunk and branches) riſes flowly up its invi- 
ſible channels, and particularly in the bark, 
through ways which can only be gueſſed at, and 


not diſcovered. This ſap ſerves to ſwell the 


| buds : what treaſures of the divine Power are 
contained in thoſe little receſſes ! the leaves, 
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with their cheerful green; the boughs which 


pierce between leaves when opened; new buds 


* 


upon thoſe boughs, full of leaves, though ſtill 


inviGbie; then, that multitude of bloſſoms, 


with the ſweet exhalations which embalm the 
air; in thoſe bloſſoms fruit; and, in the fruit, 


the ſeed of an infinite number of other trees. 


The cheerful light of the ſun tranſports and 
animates the ſoul, and the activity of nature, in 
the plants around us, charms the fight, There 


is not a field, which does not preſent a beautiful 


Jandfcape to the eye, and flowers to the ſmell. 
Almoſt every bird ſings its hymn with more or 
leſs melody. How cheerful the fong of the 
linnet, hopping from branch to branch. It 
throws out its voice, as if it had formed the 
deſign of particularly drawing the attention of 


man, to delight him. The fprightly lark riſes - 


in the air, and ſeems to ſalute the day with its 
ſhrill note. The cattle, by their cries, expreſs 
the ſpirit and joy with which they are animated. 
In the rivers, we ſee the fiſh (which, during 
winter, had fallen, frozen and motionleſs to the 
bottom of the water,) now riſing near the fur- 
face. They have recovered their former viva- 
city, and their pliant, gentle, pleafing motions, 
amuſe our fight. How can we ſo often behold 
thoſe objects, and not continually feel the moſt 
profound and reſpectful admiration of that eter- 
nal Being, whoſe power ſo gloriouſly manifeſts 
itſelf! Never ought we to breathe the pure and 
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refreſhing air of ſpring, without recollecting 

that it is God, who clothes the woods and meads 
with that beautiful verdure, ſo pleaſing to the 
fight; God who gives life and happineſs to every 
creature; God, through whom we have our 
exiſtence, and enjoy the ſweets of fpring. 
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M AN, properly. ſpeaking, is the only ani- 
mal who can be ſaid to have language; and it is 
particularly by this cireumſtance, that he ſhews 
his ſuperiority over all other animated beings. 
It is by means of ſpeech that he extends his em- 
pire over all nature; that he riſes towards his 
divine Author; N adores, and obeys 
him. It is from thence that he learns to know 
himſelf, and the creatures around him; and to 
make them ferve for his uſe. Every animal but 
man is deprived of that faculty, becauſe they - 
are void of reaſon ; and it is reaſon which capa- 
cCitates us to learn languages, and the uſe. of 
| fpeech, But as animals make their wants and 
feelings known by natural ſigns; as they utter 
certain ſounds which expreſs the ſentiment which 
affects them, one may ſo far allow they have a 
ſort of language. The variety of thoſe tones, 
To 
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their number, their uſe, and the order in which 


they follow one another, form the eſſential part 
of animal language. To form a juſt idea. of, 


it, it is not neceſſary to have recourſe to deep 


reſearches: it is enough to obſerve the animals 
daily before our eyes, and with whom we have 
a ſort of intimate connection. Examine the 


hen with her chickens: if ſhe finds any food, 


ſhe calls and invites them to it. They 3 
ſtand her, and come inſtantly. If they have 
loſt ſight of this tender mother, their plaintive 


cries expreſs their anguiſh, and deſire to ſee hger 


again. Attend to the different cries of the cock, 


when a ſtranger or dog comes into the poultry 


yard, when a kite, or any other enemy appears, 
and when he calls or anſwers his hens. What 
do thoſe lamentable cries of the turkey mean ? 


See her chickens all on a ſudden concealing 
| themſelves, and lying ſo quiet, one would ſay 


they were dead. The mother looks up to the ſky, 


and her anxiety increaſes; but what is it ſhe ſees 
there? A black fpeck, s we can ſcarce diſ- 
tinguiſh; and this ſpeck is a bird of prey, which 


could not eſcape the vigilant and piercing eyes 


of this mother. The bird of prey diſappears. 


The hen gives a ſcream of j joy. Her anxiety 
is at end. The chickens revive, and gather 


| again about their mother. There i is ſuch variety 


in the language of the dog, it is ſo rich and fruit- 
ful, that it would be enough by itſelf to fill a 
dictionary. Who can be inſenſible to the joy 
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that this faithful Gr ſhews at the return of 
his maſter. He jumps, he dances, he runs here 
and there, turns quick and lightly round his 
maſter; ſtops all at once; fixes his eyes upon 
him, with the greateſt nN ; draws near 
him; licks and careſſes him ſeveral times. Then, 
beginning his play again, he diſappears and re- 
turns dragging ſomething after him of his, puts 
himſelf into all ſorts of pretty attitudes; - barks ; 
tells every body how happy he is; and fhaws 
his joy in a thouſand ways. But how different 
are theſe ſounds from the noiſes he makes at the 
ſound of a robber, or thoſe he makes on ſeeing 
a wolf. If we follow a dog in the chace, we 


ſee how he makes himſelf underſtood, by all his 


motions, and particularly with his tail. How 
well adapted his ſigns are to the diſcoveries lie 
wiſhes to make! This affords us an opportunity 
to admire the: wiſdom and goodneſs of the ſu- 
preme Being. What beneficent attention he 
has ſhewn towards animals, in granting them. 
the power to expreſs by ſounds their wants and 
feelings From their organization, and the na- 
ture of their ſoul, it was impoſſible they ſhould 
ſpeak the human language; but they would have 
been much more to be pitied, and leſs uſeful to 
us, if the Creator had entirely deprived them of 
the power of making themſelves underſtood. 
To compenſate them for the want of ſpeech, he 
endowed them with addreſs to communicate 
by a thouſand little ways, their feelings to-one 
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ocker a well as to mankind, He has givers 
them organs, proper to produce and vary a cer- 
tain number of founds, by which each ſpecies 
make themfelves underſtood. From thence it 
is, that when we blow into the windpipe of a 
dead theep, or cock, we might imagine we heard 
In a word, the Creator has 
given as much force to the language of animals, 
as their nature would admit of; and all that the 
end for which they were created required. How 
perfect man appears in regard to fpeech ! 
y in a number of 
Fhey have 


the animal itſelf. 


language of animals confifts only 
marticulate and imperfect founds. 
no ideas but thoſe prompted by their ſenſes! be- 
cauſe they are incapable of learning a methodi- 
cal language. They only know objects by ſome 
qualities evident to the ſenfes, to which all their 
judgments and compariſons are limited. 
for us, we poſlefs faculties in all reſpects much 
| We can rife to general notions, and 
ſeparate the object from the qualities which dif- 
tinguiſh it. We can, by means of an infinity of 
ſounds, (articulate and arbitrary,) exprefs all our 
We can learn the conneCtions 
- which unite us to other beings, act in conſe- 
quence, and thus enſure our happineſs. 
Can we ever reflect on this important bleſſing 
without gratitude to our merciful Creator ! 
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Lonp:n how great and numerons are hy 
works! We muſt acknowledge this if we only 
knew thoſe which the earth contains; for how 
great is the extent of this globe, the abode of 
fo many different nations! They occupy vaſt 
domains, and yet how many ſolitudes and de- 
farts are there, which have never been inhabited 
by man! Neither does the land (taken in the 
whole, ) fill near ſo great a ſpace as the fea, that 
prodigious element. But if the earth in itſelf 
is a proof of the greatnefs of the Almighty's 
works, we cannot caſt our eyes on the creatures 
it contains, without admiring the number and 

variety of them. In the firſt place, we find in- 
numerable forts of ſtones, minerals, and metals 
concealed in the earth ; then, what aſtoniſhing 
variety amongſt the trees, the plants, the fruit, 
and fimples which cover its ſurface, Notwith- 
ſtanding all the pains that has been taken to 
obſerve and clafs the different forts of vegetables, 
it has never been compaſſed, nor will all the 

future efforts of naturaliſts arrive at it. Let us 
next conſider the living creatures. What ex- 
treme variety of them there are between the 


eagle and the gnat, the whale and the gudgeon, 
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the ka and the mouſe ? The diforegartion” 
is prodigious, and yet the whole ſpace between 
them is falled with living creatures. The animal 
| ſpecies come ſo near one another, that it is ſome- 
times difficult to diſtinguiſh one from the other; 
yet that ſpecies i is ſo multiplied, that from the 
gnat to the elephant they form a ſort of- chain, 
in which each. link holds by the preceding one. 
In ſeas, lakes, and rivers, on the ſurface and 

in the boſom of the earth, there is no- place 
which ſome way or other does not contain a 
living creature. Yet however great the number 
may appear of theſe creatures viſible to the 
naked eye, they cannot be compared to the num- 
ber of thoſe which are too ſmall to be ſeen with- 
out a glaſs. By the help of the microſcope, al- 
moſt imeredible diſcoveries have been made, of 
which however all who have the opportunity 
may be convinced with their own eyes. There, 
in ſome meaſure, a new world preſents. itſelf 
which was before utterly unknown to us. There 
ſuch living creatures are ſeen, that imagination 
itſelf can ſcarce form any thing ſo extremely 
ſmall, ſince one of them is not near ſo large as 
the millionth part of a grain of ſand. And it 
is not only their number and variety, it is alſo. 
the beauty and delicacy of their form which. 
ought to ſtrike us with aſtoniſhment. What. 
appears dull to the naked eye, or even what eſ- 
Capes it entirely, if it is ſeen through the microſ- 
cope, has an inconceivable luſtre and delicacy. 
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Gildings; which art cannot imitate, ſhine i in the 


ſmalleſt grain of ſand, but particularly in certain 


inſets” limbs; for example, on the head and in 
the eyes of a little. fly. And in the conſtruction | 


of the loweſt of living creatures, their exact 
ſymmetry and admirable order are obſervable. 
We find, in a word, that millions of creatures, 


ſo ſmall that the eye can ſcarce diſtinguiſh, them 


but by the help of a glaſs, bave, notwithſtand- 
ing, as perfect an organization in their ſpecies, 


and are as proper to fill the ſeveral purpoſes of 


the Creator as the greateſt animals, with which 
the earth is peopled. Such conſiderations muſt 
give us a lively ſenſe of out own littleneſs. I 
loſe myſelf in this innumerable multitude of 


God' s Creatures, who would be ſafficient to wit» | 
neſs his greatneſs, though I, and millions ſuch. 


as I, had never exiſted. —In every element there 


are beings. created and preſerved ; each. grain 
of ſand is a dwelling for inſects, which are alſo 


in the claſs of God's creatures, and are links of 
the immeaſurable chain. Here my ideas are loſt 


in infinity: the more we reflect on the great - 
neſs and variety of his works, the more we feel 
the limits of our underſtanding. We Hay only 


to mirs and adore. 
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images of frailty and deatiᷣ: they preſent them- 
felves on all ſides; being connected with almoſt 
every beauty of nature. Undoubtedly, the 
Creator's deſign, in this reſpect, was to remind 
us of the uncertainty of things of this world, 
and to reprefs the dangerous propenſity we have 
to place our affections on objects fo vain as all 
thoſe in nature. Spring is the ſeaſon in which 
the plants receive 2 new life, and, at the fame 
time, that in which moſt of them peziſh. As 
Se as the days in fpring are, fo ſuddenly are 
they obſcured by clouds, rain, and tempeft. 


Sometimes the morn appears in all the luftre of 


its charms; ther, before mid-day, its ſplen- 
dor, which Bad ffattered us witk the hope of 
fine weather, difappears. Sometimes, alſo, this 
hope is fulfilled, and the days of ſpring ſhine in 
full beauty. Bot how tranſient are thoſe ferene 
days! how ſwiftly they pafs away! they vanifh, 
even before we have well enjoyed them, It is 
thus, that the beſt of our life (which is ſo often 
compared to the ſpring of nature) flies away. 
Often, in the morning, every thing ſmiles upon 
us, every thing promiſes us joy and happineſs ; 


N as this ſenſor we awd not 2s far Py 
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dut, before evening, before noon even, we meet 
vexations, and ſhed tears of ſorrows Let us 
look back on thoſe days of our youth, which 
we may call the fpring of life : how ſhort have 


been the joys of our youth! how great the va- 
ricty of pleaſures we enjoyed! But, where are 
now thofe happy moments, thoſe raviſhing de- 
lights! What is become oſ that conſtant fpright- 
lineſs,, and thoſe roſes of youth, which were 
ſeen in our cheeks} We no longer have a taſte 
for. thoſe turbulerit pleaſures which then intoxi- 
eated us. What now remains of thofe fine days 
that are paſt? Nothing but a melancholy re- 
membrance, unleſs. we have made good uſe of 
them. With what force the ſpring points out 
to us the frailty and end of REISE! Behold how 
far its charms extend} behotd- the trees full of 
bloſſoms! But let us not tos muck exult in theit 
rich ornaments: ſhortly, they will return to 
that daft from whence: they came. All chat 
thowy generation muſt die in the fame ſpring 
which gave thens birth, It is thus that our tives 
Darn Its longeſt duration is but as à day in 
ſpring. An unforeſeen death hurries us to our 
Stand, whilſe the health and ſtrength we en- 
joyed promiſed us a long eourſe of years. Sick- 
neſs and death often come upon us ſo much the 
more unexpectedly, as their approach is con- 
cealed under an appearance of youth and health. 
Let every one behold an image of himſelf in 
the ſpring bloſſoms, and there read his own un- 
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certain ſtate ; how REI is their bloom ! ! 
by 7 a picture! how inſtructive! ' | 3 
Though theſe thoughts ought to 0 render us 
ung yet ſnould we enjoy both the ſpring of 
nature, and the pleaſures of life, as they are 
beſtowed upon us by the Creator; but, at the 


ſame time, let us mix reflections with theſe en- 
joyments which ariſe from the nature of ſpring 


and life. The thought of death is very con- 
fiſtent with every innocent pleaſure. Far from 
infuſing melancholy in our hearts, it ſhould 
teach us to rejoice evermore in the Lord; it 
ſhould guard us againſt making a bad ule f 


earthly pleaſures; it ſhould inſpire us with a 


deſire of ſolid and uninterrupted happineſs. The 


bendtiss ef che viſible world give us an idea Whg 


muſt be the infinite beauty of the inviſible and 
heavenly world; and, finally, when the time 
comes, in which, our lives muſt wither and fade 


away as the graſs of the field, then may we ſay, 


with Chriſtian fortitude : though my life, like 
a ſpring flower, wither and turn to duft.; though 


_. theſe cheeks, wherein the roſes of youth ſhine, 


be a prey to corruption; I ſtill hope for a better 
life, which I ſhall never loſe ; and the body, in 
which 1 ſhall then be © pare will never: de- 
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RG of the FRO. we  adinire- were once 
coarſe and ſhapeleſs roots, but now they adorn 
the earth and charm our fight. What à fine 
image this is of the reſurrection of the tighte- 
_.ous, and the ſtate of their bodies re- animated! 
As the roots of the moſt lovely flowers, while 
buried in the earth, are ſhapeleſs and without 
beauty, but when in bloom have a thouſand 
charms; ſo is the human body; while in the 
grave, it is an object of horror, but at the re- 
ſurrection it will experience a moſt aſtoniſhing 
change: for what is ſown in corruption is 
< raiſed in incorruption ; what is ſown in diſ- 
& honour is raiſed in glory.“ As ſoon as ſpring 
takes place of winter, life and joy take place of 
the melancholy impreſſions which a ſevere ſea- 
fon makes on the mind of man; and the firſt 
fine days make us. forget the long winter and its 
darkneſs. Thus ſhall we forget, at the great 
day of the reſurrection, all the ſad and gloomy 4 
days of our. paſt life. The clouds of affliction 1 
in this world caſt a gloom upon our counte- [ 
nance; but as ſoon. as the light of a new crea- 
tion dawns upon us, grief is no more; nothing 
more can diſturb the ſerenity of our fouls; 322 1 
heavenly joy poſſeſſes us nn 4 0% D613? 1 
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1 is the general rene wal of the whole 
earth, As dull as it' was to us in winter, it is 
now ng leſs pleaſing and beautiful in its appear- 
ance. Every thing enchants and . us; 


and we might almoſt fancy ourſelves every 

tranſported to ſome new and cheerful ts * 
It is thus that, at the day of reſurrection, we 
hall find ourſelves tranſported into a: newror 


magnificent dwelling. The new heaven and 


the new earth will be free from all the apparent 
or zeal defects of the globe which we now inha- 
bit. Peace, order, beauty, and righteouſneſs 
will make our future abade the happieſt that is 


poſſuble to be conceived, Waen the warm rays 
of the ſun have penetrated into the earth, mil- 


Jions of plants and different ſorts of flowers 
ſpring out of tits boſom. It will be the ſame in 
that great day, when generations will riſe out of 
the duſt in which they were buried. As the 
ſpring · flower riſes from its ſeed to the height of 
bloom and ibeauty; ſo will our bodies, depoſited 
in the grave, riſe one day in full glory, clothed 
with celeſtial beauty. Spring is the æra of ve- 
getation for graſs, flowers, and plants: it is 
then that every thing which has ſprung up out 
of the earth opens 10 day more and more, 


and grows viſibiy. So will the day of reſur- 
rection be the æra for the unlimited progreſs 


which our immortal fouls will make in all that 


is good. No weakneſs will there ſtop us in the 


road to perfection. We ſhall tiſe from virtue 
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to virtue, from felicity to felicity. In ſpring 
all. nature ſeems rouſed from ſleep to, praiſe its 
author. Like, ſongs of joy will he chaunted at 
the day of reſurrection by the elect of God. 
We may judge of the great by the ,lefler. If 
the, earthly ſpring is ſo rich in;enjayments, what 
will be thoſe in the, kingdom of heaven! 
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another, without being puſhed together by ang 
exterior force. The motion which produceth 
this effect is called attraction or gravitation. 
This power of attraction proves to be one of the 
principal, ſprings of nature. It is by means of 
this law, that fluid bodies riſe up into the capil- 
lary veſſels and it is partly the cauſe of the eir- 
culation of the jujces in plants, and even in ani- 
mals. It is true that the power of expanſion i in 
the air contributes its; ſhare to it, at leaſt in 
Plants; for there is a portion of air amongſt: the 
fluid which :nouriſhes them. Vegetables are 
alſo provided with veins. which ſuck in the out- 
ward air, and at the ſame time help to draw up 

the juices: however, attraction is, certainly one 
of the chief cauſes of the phenomenon. No 


one is ignorant that, n body. is. a ſeries 
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of numberleſs capillary veſſels, hens the 507 
mours are continually in motion; and this mo- 
tion is partly regulated by the laws of attraction. 

A great number of the phenomena we obſerve 
in the corporeal world have this attractive power 
for principle; and it is the moſt ſatisfactory way 
of accounting for the motion of the celeſtial bo- 
dies. Theſe enormous globes ſeparated from 
each other at ſuch immenſe diſtances, muſt be 
united by ſome ſecret connection, to form ſuch 

a whole as our ſolar ſyſtem. And it is probable 
that the union of the celeſtial bodies, their di- 

| rection, the law which obliges them not to de- 
_ | 1 viate from the courſe preſcribed them, the mo- 
bt tion of the planets and comets round the ſun, all 
1 depend on its attractive powers, and on the gra- 
vitation of the bodies which incline towards it. 
Ho admirable is that wiſdom which, by means 
of one and the ſame law, produces the vegetation 
of a blade of graſs, and the motion SPE, all the 
il whole ſyſtem of worlds! © 
_ 4/18 Theſe refleftions atirally lead us to ebe 
| ſupreme wiſdom. If it appears in the celeſtial 
f bodies, it is no leſs viſible i in the government of 
1 rational creatures. The Creator acts, in this 
reſpect, upon principles equally wiſe, according 
to the ſame laws, and all with the moſt wonder- 
111 ful fimplicity. But, blind as we are, we are not 
always ſenſible of it, becauſe we do not think 
| any thing worth our attention that is not ſtrik- 
[NN ingly great, But why ſhould we not ſee in the 
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Ain TEE appear to us of little. importance, 
the traces of wiſdom ſo evidently impreſſed up- 
on them. When cities and countries are ſwal- 
lowed up by earthquakes, laid waſte by fire or 
water, we become attentive * we then ſee that 
ſuch revolutions are the work of the Maſter of _ 
the univerſe ; and his wiſe providence is acknow- 


ledged. But it is only extraordinary events, 


which ought to bring to our mind the wiſdom 


and juſtice of God } Does not the greatneſs of 


the ſupreine Being appear as much in the ant | 


eſt blade of graſs, and in the pooreſt inſect, as 
in the motion and harmony of the ſpheres? Yes, 
in the ſmall as well as in the great, God mani- 


feſts the glory of his attributes. It is from our 


inattention and negligence, that do not every 
where ſee it, even in the ſmalleſt beings, and moſt 


trifling events. To be convinced of the wiſdom 
and goodneſs which preſides in the government 


of Providence, we need not go to remote ob- 
jects; we need only dwell on what relates to 
ourſelves, and to the particular diſpenſations of 
God in this reſpect. Our own lives, and the 
events with which they are marked, may teach 
us how wiſe the means he has choſen to make 
us happy ; how many little circumſtances his 


providence has made to concur towards the exe- 
cution of his deſigns; and how numerous the 
means he makes uſe of to preſerve us from evils, 


or to prepare us bleſſings. 
Vol. II. D 


* * 
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of NATURE. | 


75 VI HY is the Wai body, from its at he 


ce tution, liable to ſo many infirmities and acci- 
„ dents?” Whoeyer aſks this queſtion, let 
him ſay, how is it poſſible to form a body which 
unites more advantages in itſelf than that which 
we have received from our Creator? It was in- 
compatible with nature, and the chain of things 
of this world, that man ſhould have an invul- 
nerable body. If one of our fellow creatures is 


deformed, another lame, a third deaf or dumb, 


is it a reaſon to murmur againſt God? Are 
thoſe defects ſo common as to give us reaſon 
to complain? If, after theſe queſtions, any 
one ſhould ſtill think they have reaſon for diſ- 

content, let them reflect on the following truths : 
It is of uſe to men, in general, that they may 


not want examples of the defects to which the 
human body is liable; for, when a ' perſon, 


perfect and well made, compares himſelf with 
one that is crooked and deformed, he is ſenſible 
of all the advantages of well-formed limbs; 


he learns to value properly a gift till then un- 


thought of, and to take more care to preſerve it. 


How valuable is each eye, each ear, each organ 


of ſenſe, each joint, e Exch limb, if we only ob- 
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ſerve the condition of the few people who are 
deprived of them! Would any of us part with 
a limb, in exchange for the greateſt treaſure ? 
Are not our bodies more beautiful and regular 
than the fineſt building, or the moſt curious 
machine? And though the latter are very infe- 
rior to it, we are far from attributing the aſſem- 


blage of their parts to chance. Why are the 


< countries of the earth ſo different from one 
cc another, ſometimes cold, ſometimes damp, 
cc ſometimes low, and ſometimes high; pr: Bot; 
O man, if thou hadſt the power to form a globe, 
wherein every thing was to be for the advantage 
of men and animals, would thy underſtanding 
furniſh thee with a plan better than this ? The 
countries of the earth, by means of their dif- 
ference, produce variety of exhalations and 


winds, which occaſion that mixed air, wherein 


experience tells us, that men and animals live 
healthy and content in moſt places, and wherein 
plants alſo grow and propagate. #6 It is, how- 
& ever allowed that the variation in weather is 


cc not beneficial to all men, or to all countries.“ 


But, has not the preceding weather influenced 


the following, as the climate of one country of- 


ten influences another. Are we capable of judg- 
ing of the whole ? muſt a million of farmers 


ſigh in vain for rain, becauſe dry weather would 
ſuit the private convenience of one family > A 


certain temperature of the air may occaſion, 


here and there, a tranſient barrenneſs, but, can 
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it be called an 1 if it was neceſſary in order to 
hinder the air from corrupting ? The eaſt wind, 
favourable to a whole country, ought it to ceaſe 
to blow, becauſe its violence may cauſe ſome 


ſhipwrecks, or be hurtful to ſome conſumptive 


people ? Is it reafonable, when we cannot take 
in the whole, to find fault with part? Why 


cc are there ſo many hurtful animals? Would 


it then be better to have no beaſts of prey, ſmall 
or large, upon the earth? It is preciſely thoſe 
which put a ſtop to the number of animals, that 
might overpower us! and, it is becauſe many 
animals ſerve for food to beaſts of prey, that the 


numbers of living creatures increaſe every year. 


If theſe beaſts of prey did not exiſt, the carcaſes 
of animals on which they feed, would not only 


be uſeleſs to living creatures, but would be hurt- 


ful. Every year, animals thus devoured are re- 
placed by others; and, in moſt cafes, popula- 
tion depends on the quantity of ſuſtenance. 
Thus, gnats, and other inſets would ſoon want 
food, if the animals, whoſe prey they are, did 
not prevent them from multiplying too faſt. 
e Why has the Creator regulated the courſe of 
© nature by ſuch invariable laws? It is pre- 


ciſely by means of this regulation, that man's 


experience and labour enable him to make uſe 
of his underſtanding and powers, fo as to be, in 
ſome meaſure, maſter of his own welfare. 
Would we chuſe to inhabit a world, where, 
when we were hungry, we had only to wiſh, 
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and we ſhould be fatiefied ; - where our cloaths 
ſhould fall from the cloudh; if, when travelling 
in a cold night, we neglected providing any? 
Or would we at pleaſure walk ſometimes on the 
ground, ſometimes in the water, ſometimes in 
the air; a world where the ſtomach ſhould ne- 
yer be overloaded with the weight-of food ; 
where an iron hatchet would ſwim, if by acci- _ 
dent we let. it fall in the water; where bodies 


going vut of their natural direction ſhould de- 


ſcribe an oblique line, leſt their fall ſhould hurt 
any body? Would we wiſh to inhabit a world, 
where we ſhould have no occaſion to do any 
thing ; where we could not in any way promote 
our own pleaſures ;, where there ſhould be no 
rule, no fundamental law; where, in fine, the 
| beſt, the bad, and the work being equally un- 
| known, nothing could make us mi to the 
laws of nature? © - 
Doubtleſs, there will ever a wake of hangs 
in nature, the purpoſes of which, or their rela- 
tion with the whole, muſt ever be concealed 
from us. We ſhall always find ſome which, to 
our limited underſtandings, will appear contra- 
dictory, and ill adapted to the plan of the Deity. 
But, on all oecaſions, let us reſt on this principle, 
that God does every thing for wiſe and benefi- 
cent purpoſes. And, when theſe enigmas, theſe 
_ anexplicable things, preſent themſelves, let us 
ſay with the apoftle, O! the depth of the 
Lats Ts. both of the wiſdom and knowledge 
3 L 
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= of God ! How ee are his judgments, 


and bis ways paſt finding out.” 
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Sins WE ARE APT TO COMMIT IN Seni. 


— 


Is; it poſſible har we can ein, by ſin, this 
ſeaſon ſo peculiarly formed to prompt us to the 
practice of piety ? Would it not be natural to 


ſuppoſe that, in ſpring, each field would be to 


us as a temple, where we ſhould offer up to our 
Creator endleſs ſacrifice of praiſe and thankſgiv- 
ing ; where each thought, each fentiment, and 


action, ſhould tend to his glory? But alas! we 


daily ſee the ingratitude of man towards his hea- 
venly Benefactor. We behold nature renewed, 
we behold the flowers, and a thoufand other 
delightful objects, without thinking of him who 
made them all. This is the reigning vice of the 


. ſeaſon, and is, at the fame time, the fource of 


all the faults committed in it. Man is the only 
creature on earth inſenſible to his own happi- 
neſs ; and yet he has the faculty of feeling it to 


its utmoſt extent. This is addreſſed to the un- 
grateful and inſenſible heart; but what attention 
can be expected from thoſe who pay ſo little to 


God, who ſpeaks throughout all nature in a 
voice ſo intelligible and ſtrong! Vet, how i is It 


— 
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podle to forget our Creator All kis works 
proclaim him, and we can neither know our- 
__— nor the world we live in, without know- 

ing. him. Each creature reminds 'us of its 


Maker ; each part of the vaſt ſcene of nature is 


filled with the Deity, He ſhews himſelf in 
each blade of graſs,” each flower, and bird. He 
conſtantly borrows the mild and perſuaſive lan- 
. guage of nature, and addreſſes himſelf to our 
fenſes, our reaſon, our conſcience,” and all our 


faculties. Let us only liſten to their language, 


and we ſhall no longer be inſenſible or ungrate- 
ful. How ought we to employ theſe days? Let 


us breathe the wholeſome air, and walk in the 


fields and gardens, in order to contemplate the 
beauties of the ſeaſon ; but let us take care not 
to make a bad uſe of them, by giving way to 
extravagant pleaſures, which lead to folly and 
repentance. We ſhall not be able truly to en- 
joy the fine ſeaſon of ſpring, till, by fixing our 
attention on the works of our Creator, we dif- 
cover from reaſon hisdivine goodneſs and power. 
Then will our hearts experience joys, much ſu- 
perior to the pleaſures of thoſe who forget their 


Maker. It is for ſuch only that we are endowed 


with reaſon and ſenſibility. On the other hand, 
let us turn to thoſe who, at this ſeaſon of the 
year, give way to too much care and anxiety. 


When, in the depth of winter, and oppreſſed 


with many wants, they grow anxious and me- 
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gence; but, at this time, it is an unpardonable 
doubt of Providence. Behold the lilies of the 

field, how they grow; conſider the fowls of the 
air, they ſow not, neither do they reap, yet 
your heavenly Father feedeth them. Spring is 
the ſeaſon of hope. Give it admiſſion to your 
hearts. Let the pleaſures, which nature now 
laviſhes upon us, lead us to rejoice in the ineſtim- 
able advantage we have over ſo many millions 
of living creatures, of knowing God to be the 
author of all . c 
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ä Tur HAAMONv AND po mais AMONGST 
THE BEES. | 


1 Uno and patriotifm form undoubtedly 
the fundamental happineſs, which may, in ſome 
meaſure, be aſcribed to bees. It is at leaſt cer- 

tain, that their colony would ſoon be deſtroyed, 
jf they did not live in a ſort of harmony amongſt 
themſelves. Thoſe who have made obſerva- 
tions on this ſubject inform us, that when theſe 
flies return to their hive, loaded with materials 
for building, they find ſome of their companions 
ready to relieve them from their burden. The 

travellers begin their journies again; and, while 

they are gathering more proviſion, the work 


people who remained in the hive, knead toge- 
ther the little the others had brought ; and thus 


prepare a maſs proper for the building. Some 
who are not directly employed in work are 


buſy in good offices to the work people, and 
bring them food, in order to let the work go on 
without their loſing by it. This harmony nearly 
approaches to the patriotiſm obſervable amongſt 
bees. The riches of a nation are the riches of 


each citizen; and this numerous colony forms 
but one family: Here there is no ſelf-intereſt, 


no avarice, and conſequently no rapine. Here 


the bees never aſſemble together to uſe violence, 


and fight battles with their country people. 


Here we never ſee one bee ambitiouſly wiſhing 
for more than neceſlary,: whillt another is in 
want: neither do they eyer-tgy to get more ho- 
ney when they have laid in a rent . 
for the winter. 

Inſignificant as we reckon theſe inſects, we may 
learn from them vittues on which depend the re- 
poſe and happineſs of our lives! In whatever 
rank or condition we are, it is neceſſary to act in 
concert with our fellow creatures as patriots. 


The ſociety in which we live, Chriſtianity, and 


our own happineſs require it. Let each of us 
cheerfully bear our part in the general burden ; 
and if it is neceſſary, let us even take upon us 
the burden of others, when through ignorance 


or weakneſs any may be deficient. And if it 


ſhould ſo happen, that rekgion, n and con- 
D's 
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ſcience enquired us to mike great ſacrifices to our 
fellow-creatures, let us take care not to conſiger | 
it as an evil, but let as rather think it an honour 

to be able to ſucceed better than them. 
Let no vile ſelfiſhneſs ever find room in 
our hearts. Thoſe who feek to enrich them“ 
ſelves at the expence of others, are contemptible 
members of ſociety, When we can in any way 
contribute to the general good, let us not be 
* deterred from it by the fear of having no re- 
ward 7 are not the teſtimony of a clear con- 
ſcience, and the bleſſings of eternity ſufficient 
rewards ? It is too true, however, that amongſt 
the evils of this life, which we form to ourſelves, 
we muſt reckon this as one, that there is no- 
. fuch thing as perfect agreement in ſentiments. 
and characters: but, even this ought to make 
us admire the wifdom of Providence, which 
notwithſtanding the diſunion and diſorders in 
the world, notwithſtanding the , ſelf-intereſt 
which governs mankind; ſtill keeps up ſociety 
and makes it flouriſh. When a pilot knows 
how to direct his ſhip, fo as to avoid the fand- 
banks againſt which it was drove by the waves, 
it is then that F admire; his {ſkill and experience. 
And when I fee, notwithſtanding the wicked= 
neſs of mankind, in the midſt of the ſtorms of 
paſſion, that wiſdom and virtue ſtill prefide, I 
admire the infinite wiſdom of him who gov ern 
the world, 
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ä Hee twenty thouſand different ert of 
plants have been already reckoned, and we diſ- 
cover new ones every day. Some have been 
found out by the help of the microſcope, where 
it was leaſt expected. Moſſes and ſpunges have 
been claſſed : among vegetables, and have diſco- 
vered to the virtuoſi flowers and ſeeds unknown 
before. F reeſtone is often covered with brown 
dark ſpots, and the ſame is ſeen on the beſt po- 
liſhed glaſs. Phis mouldy ſubſtance ſticks to 
moſt bodies, and it isa garden im a miniature, a 
field or a foreſt, where plants have their ſeeds, 
which bloſſom viſibly notwithſtanding their ex- 


treme littleneſs. If we reflect on the quantity 


of moſs which covers even the hardeſt ſtones, 
and the moſt barren ſpots; on the quantity of 
herbs and graſs; on the ſeveral ſorts of flowers; 
on all the trees and buſhes, each of which may: 
be conſidered as an aſſemblage of a thou- 
fand different vegetables; if we add to theſe, 
the aquatic plants, as flight and delicate as a hair, 
and moſt of which are ſtill unknown to us, we 


may, in ſome meaſure, form to. ourſelves an idea 


of the multitude of plants upon our globe. It 
is more wonderful how all theſe different ſorts 
D 6 
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of plants are preſerved without deſtroying one 
another. In order to prevent this, the ſovereign 
Diſpoſer of all things has appointed to each ſpe- 


cies of vegetable a place analogous to its peculiar 


qualities. He has diſtributed them upon the 
ſurface of the earth with ſo much wiſdom, that 
no part of it is deſtitute, nor do they grow in 
too much abundance any where. This is the 
reaſon that ſome plants require growing in an 
open field, and not in the ſhade, where they 


would at leaſt grow languid and weak. Others 


can only fubfiſt in water, where the different 


Aualities of the fluid matter occaſions great va- 
8 0 riety. Some plants grow in ſand, others in 


marſhy and muddy places. Certain vegetables 


-fpring above the ſurface of the earth, others un- 


fold themſelves within its boſom. The different 
ſtrata of which the ſoil is compoſed, ſand, clay, 
chalk, &c. have each their particular vegetables ; 
and from thence it is, that in the immenſe gar- 
den of nature there is no place abſolutely bar- 
ren. From the fmalleſt duſt to the hardeſt rock, 
from the torrid to the frigid zone, every ſoil, eve- 


ry climate, has its peculiar plants. Let us obſerve 
another circumſtance well worth our admiration, 


of the Creator's having ſo ordained, that amongft 


55 thĩs great number of plants, thoſe we uſe for food 


or medicine, either for ourſelves or animals, in- 
creaſe much more N than * of leſs 
vw. 
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Herbs, both in ſpecies and b e 


much more numerous than buſhes and trees. 


There is more herbage than oaks, more cherry 
trees than apricots, more vines than roſe trees. 
It is evident, that the Creator, in this arrange- 
ment, defigned it for the general good. To be 
convinced of it, let us ſuppoſe the contrary had 
been: if there were more oaks than paſture, 
more trees than herbs and roots, how difficult 

would it have been for animals to ſubſiſt, and 
how many charms would the earth be e 
of! 


alſo does thy wondrous providence appear. It 


requires no effort of the mind to comprehend 


that thou art great and good, we need only con- 
template thee in the immenſe world of plants. 


MAY. . 
PLURALITY or WorLDS. 
1 it is more 


through ſelf-love and pride, that we call nothing 
the world but one of the leaſt parts df the uni- 


verſe; perſuading ourſelves that our globe alone 


is peopled ; that the fun was made merely to 
communicate its light and heat to us, and that 
the moon and ftars are of no other uſe but to 


| Almighty, and moſt merciful Being! in this 
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light our nights, and ſhew the traveller his way. 
The contemplation of the fixed ſtars is ſufficient 
to contradict this ridiculous opinion. Their 
twinkling proves that they ſhine with their own 
light; and their being viſible to us at the im- 


menſe diſtance they are from us, proves that 


they are much larger than the ſun. It is then 
probable, that theſe celeſtial bodies, which are 
not luminous ſpecks, but great ſuns ; theſe num- 
berleſs bodies placed ſo far from our globe, that 
they ſhould nõt be created for better purpoſes ? If 


their purpoſe was only to ſerve as nocturnal lights 


to us, they would be ofno uſe the greateſt part of 
the year. The frequent cloudy ſkies and the nights 
that are light from other cauſes, would make them 
uſeleſs. Thoſe ſtars alſo, which the naked eye 
cannot diſcover, from their great diſtance, 
would be abſolutely of no uſe; and the pur- 


poſe aſcribed to them would be better ſupplied 


by one ſingle ſtar nearer to us, than by ſo ma- 
ny millions at that diſtance. As the ſame rea- 
ſoning may be applied to every uſe the ſtars are 
of to us, either in navigating or any thing elſe, 
it muſt be allowed, that we could not poſſibly 
account for the deſign of thoſe numerous ſung, 


if no creatures except thoſe of our own globe 
_ profited by their light and heat, or unleſs they 
themſelves ſerved as habitations for different be- 
ings. This concluſion will appear ſtill more 


natural, if we reflect attentively on our ſolar 


ſyſtem. We have already obſerved, that the : 


. 


+ 
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moon in many things reſembles this earth 
That there, as well as here, land and ſea, mourn 
tains and vallies, iſlands and gulphs, are to be 
ſeen. Such afhnities as theſe authoriſe us to 


admit others, and to ſuppoſe alſo in the moon, 
minerals, plants, animals, and rational creatures. 


The analogy between the moon and the reſt: of 
the planets, leads us to form the ſame conjec- 
tures of them. And as each ſtar has, to all 
appearance, like our ſun, its particular planets ; 
and that theſe undoubtedly reſemble ours, we 
in a manner, behold round us an innumerable 
multitude of worlds, each of which has its pe- 
culiar laws, arrangement, productions, and inha- 
bitants. How numerous are the works of God! 
Ho. nee the ſtarry ſky! How great our 
Creator ! Millions of worlds declare his glory, 
and the intelligent beings they contain, acknow- 
tedge and adore their Maker. How forcibly 
does this incline us to join with the heavenly 
choir, in ſinging his praiſe, that it may reſound 
over all the univerſe! How happy the proſpect 
that opens to us of that future ſtate, wherein 
we ſhalt be acquainted with theſe worlds, and 
able to comprehend the wonders of them ! How 
great will be our aſtoniſhment in diſcovering ob- 
jects quite new to us, or at leaſt very imperfectly 
known! Inwhat ſplendor will the divine per- 
fections appear, the power of which extends 
over a multitude of worlds, while ſome 4alſely 
imagine it reaches only to the little globe we in- 
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habit! What endleſs biste for glorifying che 
Creator and Ruler of all theſe worlds 
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DirrERENCE BETWEEN THE WORKs OF 
NATURE AND THOSE OF ART. 


V Y HEN we compare the works of nature 
with thoſe of art, we find that the former has 
great ſuperiority over the latter. The conſider- 
ation alone, that the productions of art are only 
imitations of nature, is enough to prove this 
truth beyond a doubt. What artiſt is there that 
does not with to come as near to nature as poſſi- 
ble, and flatters himſelf he has ſucceeded, though 
in reality very far from it? He is not able to in- 


vent, and all he does muſt have been taught him 
5 by nature. How rich, and what variety there 


is in it! and, on the contrary how, how poor and 
dull is art! In the vaſt kingdom of nature we 
find an inexhauſtible treaſure; and any one of 


its parts a ſtone, a plant, an animal, affords us 


ſo many objects worthy of admiration, that, in 
examining them with the utmoſt exactneſs, even 
to the ſmalleſt particle, we cannot diſcover the 
Alighteit imperfection in them. The works of 
art, on the contrary, are ſoon exhauſted : if 
they are ſearched to the bottom, and ſtrictly 
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examined, we ſoon loſe the admiration they at 


| firſt excited, and diſcover faults and imperfec- 
tions not thought of before. What are the 
moſt perfect ſtatues in compariſon' of a ſingle 
animal, an inſect or a worm? Nature is able, of 


herſelf, to produce the greateſt maſter- pieces; 
whereas, art borrows from thence all that it has 


of the beautiful. It has nothing of its own ; 
and nature has the firſt right over every thing. 
Let us add to this, how much leſs durable the 


works of art are than thoſe of nature. When - 


the former have been long deſtroyed, the others 
ſtill ſubſiſt in all their primitive beauty. How 
_ ſuperior the interior conſtruction of the produc- 

tions of nature to all the works of men! Com- 


pare, for example, the moſt ingenious machine | 


to the mechaniſm of animals, and we ſhall be 
ſtruck with admiration at the fight of the mi- 


racks of nature, whilſt the maſter-piece of art 


will appear a mere bauble. Let us only conſider 
ourſelves with attention. The perfect and re- 
gular conſtruction of cur muſcles and arteries ; 
the wonderful circulation of the blood-in our 
veins; the variety and number of movements 
in our liibs; what proofs of the magnificence 


of God's works! and how poor and trifling, in 
compariſon, are the productions of man! It 


would be eaſy to purſue theſe remarks, if what 
has been ſaid were not more than ſufficient to 


teach us the juſt value of the works of nature. 


It is true that ſelf- love carries us ſo far, that 
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we are but too apt to prefer our own works to 
all others; and our taſte is ſo depraved, that 
we look on every thing with diſdain and indif- 
ference, in which the induſtry of man has no. 
ſhare. Both theſe prove our ignorance and in- 


_ gratitude. Can we be fo unjuſt as to fet lefs 


value on a watch, admirably finiſhed by a great 


artiſt, than on a ball of ſnow, made up by a 


child? In thus robbing the ingenious workman 


of the honour due to him, ſhould we not prove 


at the ſame time our own ignorance and folly? 
That is exactly our cafe, when we do not proper- 
ly diſtinguiſh between the works of nature and 
of art. It is true that we ought not to deſpiſe 


the productions of art, for they alſo. have their 


value ; -but, on the other hand, it would be ab- 
ſurd to confider them as equal, and ſtill more 
ſo, to prefer them to the works of nature, which 
are infinitely ſuperior. God made his works fo 
perfect, to the end that through them we might 
acknowledge his power, wiſdom, and goodneſs. 


Let us faithfully fulfil this great duty, and never 
give up the contemplation of nature, nor forget 
the effect ſuch reſearches ought to have upon 


us. Let the ſtudy of nature be our delight, be- 
cauſe it will teach us more and more to know 


the Creator and Ruler of the world, and will 
continually excite in us a deſire to arrive. one 


day at a perfect knowledge of his works. 


. 


J % Jt 
Leaves oF Tunze. 


Tx 333 of trees form one of the gest 


beauties of nature. Our impatience to ſee them 


bud in ſpring, and our joy when at laſt they 
appear, prove ſufficiently that they are the or- 
nament of our gardens, fields, and woods. 
How great the pleaſure we enjoy in the hot ſum- 


mer days, from the refreſhing coolneſs of their 


delightful ſhade. Vet, after all, this is certainly 

the leaſt of the advantages which acerue to us 
from the foliage of trees: we need only conſi- 
der the wonderful conſtruction- of leaves, to be 
convinced that they were deſigned for much 
more important purpoſes. Take the trouble to 
examine the firſt that falls in your way. Each 
leaf has certain veſſels, which being preſſed cloſe 
at the end, or in the ſtalk, extend themſelves 
like ribs within the leaf, and branch out in a 


bug 


thouſand ways. There are no leaves without | 


extreme fine veſſels, and an-aftoniſhing number 
of pores, For example, it has been obſerved, 
that in a ſort of box-tree, called Palma Cereris, 


there are above an hundred and ſeventy-two thous * 


ſand pores on one ſingle ſide of the leaf. In the 
open air, the leaves turn their upper ſide towards 
the ſky, and the under towards the earth, or to- 
wards the inſide of the plant. To what purpoſe 
would this particular arrangement of the leaves 
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be, if they were of no other uſe but to adorn 


trees, and to procure us ſhade ? Moſt certainly 


the Creator had ſomething much more import- 


ant in view. The nouriſhment of plants pro- 
Coeeds directly from the leaves: their pores ſerve 
to ſuck in the moiſture, or the juices of the at- 


moſphere, and to communicate them afterwards 


to the whole plant. What wiſdom there is in this 


organization ! By theſe means the plants, in dry 


| weather, run no riſk of wanting nouriſhment; 


they receive abundance of refreſhing dew, which 


falling frem the upper leaves, waters thoſe un- 
der them, and thus none of this nouriſhing 


Juice: is loſt, And as plants perſpire greatly, as 


many experiments ſhew us, the leaves appear to 


be the principal organ of this important perſpir- 
ation. They ſerve alſo to introduce into the 


plant the air it requires. They appear even to 
Lontribute to the preſervation of the bud, which 


is to ſhoot the following year; for the eye of the 
bud is already under the leaf: undoubtedly it 
is guarded and preſerved by them, at the ſame 
time that the quantity of juice where the leaf 
Joins to the plant alſo ſerves to preſerve it. This 


is the reaſon that many trees wither and die when 
their leaves are gathered. It is what ſometimes | 


happens to the mulberry tree, when it is ſtrip- 
ped without proper caution to feed filk-worms. 
This is alſo the reaſon that grapes do not ripen 
when the vine loſes its leaves in ſummer. An- 
other remark may be made on this ſubject, which 
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very much opens to us the manner of che plants 


growth: the under fide of the leaves n 
turned towards the ground, is generally 1 


paler and leſs bright colour; it is more rough 


and ſpungy than the upper fide. Here again 
we diſcover the wiſeſt purpoſes: the ſide of the 


leaf next the ground is rougher, and conſe- 
quently more full of pores, in order to ſuck in 


fo much the better what dew riſes from the 
earth, and to diftribute it afterwards over the 
reſt of the plant in more abundance. The 
leaves then turn on the ſide that can beſt receive 
the nutritive moiſture; and this is the reaſon. 


that the leaves of ſome plants incline very low 


down. If we obſerve trees growing on a ſteep 


hill, we ſhall ſee that their leaves do not take a 


horizontal direction, but evidently perpendicu- 


lar; which proves that the leaves draw towards 
the ſide where there is moſt moiſture, and moſt 
of theſe juices fo neceſſary to them. Theſe re- 


flections afford us new occaſion to admire the 
wiſdom of God. They may make us conſider 
the leaves of the trees hereafter in a different 
light from what we have hitherto done. If we 
did not know the inimitable art of their con- 


ſtruction, nor the important purpoſe of their 


Jexiſtence, it would not be wonderful that we 
ſhould ſee them with negle& and indifference. 
But when we know that each leaf is a maſter» 

piece of the divine power, and an organ f 


1 it would be n to ſee. 


* 
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them with inattention. They tic naturally 


to lead us to the following uſeful reflections : 
every thing, to the very leaſt objects in nature, 
Has been planned with wiſdom by the Creator. 


There is not a ſingle leaf that is a mere orna- 


ment. It contributes its ſhare towards the fer- 
tility and fupport of the vegetable kingdom. If 
each leaf then is a maſter- piece of the divine 
wiſdom, how wonderful muſt every ſingle tree 
be to us? The faculties of our minds cannot 


reach the whole of the one only, and the ſmall- 
eſt leaf might afford ſubject for 5 all 


gur liyes, 


„ „„ 


Ar REVIVING PowER or THE Sur. | 


15 1 Mrerlr feel this beneficent power. As 
ſoon as the ſun riſes over my head, it fills my 


ſoul with ſerenity and joy. Its ſplendor and 


warmth inſpire me with ſpirits and activity ſuf- 


ficient to fulfil the duties of life and to enjoy 


ſociety. The involuntary indolence and lowneſs 
which made me inactive in winter, are by de- 


grees vaniſhed. I breathe. more freely, andi 


.. employ myſelf with more pleaſure. How can 
it be otherwiſe, when I am witneſs to the uni- 


verſal joy which the ſun communicates to the 
world, and every where perceive its enlivening 


pewers? It animates and revives all creatures 


with its benign influence. Millions of ſhining _ 
inſets awaken, ſport, and baſk in its rays. 


The birds ſalute it with their melody. Every 
thing that breathes rejoices in it, and we every 
where trace its happy effects. It cauſes the ſap 
to riſe and circulate through trees, plants, and 
vegetables. It cauſes the leaves and bloſſoms to 
ſhoot. It ſheds life and light throughout all na- 
ture. It is the ſource of that warmth, without 
which every animal would languiſh and die. 
The effect of the ſun is not only felt on the 
ſurface of our globe, but even in caves under 


ground, where it produces metals, and alſo ani- 
mates living creatures. It penetrates even into 


the higheſt mountains, though they are com- 
poſed of rocks and ſtone. It extends even 


to the bottom of the ocean, where it acts in ſe- 


veral ways. When we reflect on theſe uſeful 
effects of the ſun, it is natural to think of the 
miſerable condition we ſhould be in, if we were 
deprived of the light and heat of that celeſtial 
body. Without it, what would our globe be 
but a lifeleſs maſs, without order or beauty ? 
The trees could not produce leaves, nor the 


plants flowers; the fields would be without ver- 


dure, and the country without harveſt ; all na- 
ture would have a gloomy, melancholy appear 
ance. | 

The ſun, with its reviving power, is the em- 
blem of a truly charitable man. He alſo ſpreads 


— 
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7 joy and bleſings around * By him che oppref.- 

1 ed heart is raiſed and ſtrengthened, the afflicted 
| are comforted, the ignorant are enlightened, and 
5 the poor relieved. Let us endeavour to reſem- f 
ble this beneficent and charitable man. Let us, ; 
ES according to our different tations, ſhare with : 
our fellow- creatures the goods which Providence x 
0 has beſtowed upon us. Let us inſtruct, com- p 
1 fort and relieve all we can. Thus ſhall we quit 0 
1 this world regretted and beloved, and thus ſhall [: 
118 our memories be bleſſed by our fellow-crea- - 
„ O! 
x n 
ql 
oy : 1 v N E IV. a 8 
| /1_ Tux Devizes oF THE Soul. ARE INFINITE, aft 
Lr us employ ſome moments in reflefting | ky 
on ourſelves. The ſoul has certainly the firſt det 
claim to our attention. It touches us nearly, ear 
and ought to be dearer to us than all the pleaſing at 
objects which this ſeaſon ſo particularly affords. fac 
Whatever ſatisfaction we find in contemplating ſho 
the corporeal world, it cannot be compared to iti 
that which we experience in reflecting upon the bru 
| nature and faculties of the ſoul. The obſerva- me; 
tion of exterior objects, ſuch as the traveller 50 

i | meets on the road, is certainly agreeable to him, 

| decauſe he requires to be amuſed and refrefhed 
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1 his pilgrimage; but that of Giclee 


objects leads directly to the bleſſed immortality 
We may expect, as citizens of the world to come. 
Let us, therefore, ſometimes reflect on the deſires 
implanted in our ſouls by the Creator. Expe- 
rience proves, that our thirſt of knowledge can 
never be fully aratified, We have no ſooner 
made one diſeovery than we aim at another. = of 
i when we at 1 


Our defires are never fatisfied ; ar | 
laſt obtain what we had moſt ardently wiſhed ..1 7, 
for, we begin again to form new deſires; that 5 
of acquiring more and more bleſſings accompa- 1 
nies us through life, and even in the moment of | ; n 


quitting the world. What congluſion can 
be drawn from this, but that as our defircy 
continyally extend beyond the preſent, without | | 
being ever fully gratified there muſt be blefings | L 
after death, beyond the limits of this life? We 
are not then deſigned for this tranſient life alone 
but for an everlaſting one. Was it probable, in- 1 
deed, that man ſhould he the only creature on | 
earth endowed with faculties, withqut having. | 
at the ſame time, the deſtiny for which this |} 
faculties were heftowed upon him? that man 77 
| {bould have an inſfinct, without the means ES. 
- fatisfying it, and be, in this reſpect, lower than 
1 brutes ? When a beaſt is hungry or dry, it finds 
means to ſupply its wants. We ſee the ſilk⸗ 
worm ſpin its bag, and ſhut itſelf yp for its 
transformation. Would that happen. if it was. 
I not defigned for an ſtate, in e it \ { | | 
Vor II. "E 1 
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to appear again under a new form? We ki that 
birds lay eggs: would that be the caſe, if theſe 


eggs were not to ſerve for the preſervation of 
their ſpecies, or that of other creatures? If 
our exiſtence, then, was to be confined within 
the narrow limits of this life, why ſhould we 


have received inclinations and defires which can- . 


not be' gratified ? Why thoſe faculties which we 
could never make uſe of? No, certainly, our 


heavenly Father has not implanted endleſs de- 


fires in our ſouls to no purpoſe, dannen lefs to be 


a torment to us. 


Heing of Vage! our ſouls are capable of 22 
ing filled with thy ſpirit; we are capable of 
being united to thee for ever; we may be raiſed 


above all earthly things, and Fear even to thee, 


Is it then poſſible that ſouls ſuch as theſe ſhould 


be annihilated? that we ſhould have learned to 


know thee, to love thee, and to aſpire to thee 
in vain? For we are far from it here: we know 
thee but in part ; our love is yet faint and weak. 


It is impoſſible, that all our happineſs can con- 


ſiſt in this. Undoubtedly, whatever we poſſeſs 
on earth are but pledges and forerunners of the 
infinite felicity which awaits us hereafter. This 
explains, this reconciles every thing; and we 


may clearly ſee in this our future deſtiny, We 
ſee that it is not in vain we wiſh continually 
fo increaſe in wiſdom and virtue, and to draw 
nearer unto God, the ſource, the origin, and 


model of all perfection. We ſee that the 
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happineſs we cannot enjoy here, or at leaſt ; 
but for a ſhort time, we ſhall poſleſs to all 


eternity in a future ſtate, If we aim at per- 


fection, we ſhall obtain it. No propenſity, no 


defire, no faculty of the ſoul was given in vain. 


They will all be fully gratified and employed in 


a bleſſed eternity. Let us, therefore, rejoice in 
the immortality of our fouls. God himſelf has 


given us the ſenſe of eternity. Let us not then 
dwell on viſible, but on inviſible things. In the 
midſt of all the pleaſures we here enjoy, of all 


our flattering hopes, let us aſpire to thoſe plea- 
ſures, thoſe hopes, thoſe unſpeakable bleſſings, 


which are reſerved for us in a better ſtate. Let 
us employ the noble faculties of the ſoul in 


raiſing us to heaven, for which purpoſe they 
were properly deſigned. Let us preſerve our 


ſouls, which were created and redeemed for im- 
mortality, from the ſeduction of the ſenſes, that 


they may not be abſorbed in trifling pleaſures 


unworthy of them. 


* ” 
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Tux UsR oF R1VERs. 


\ ' H EN we Steht the ſpace which the 


rivers take up in our globe, we find they de- 
prive us of great part of the continent, Some 
are diſcontent at this, and fancy it would be 


better to have had leſs of rivers, and more of 
E 2 
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land. But if they would only conſider, with 
wiſdom, and in what due proportion the Creator 
has planned every thing upon our globe, they 
would conclude, that rivers have not been ſpread 
over the earth without good reaſon, and eſſen- 
tial uſe to men and other creatures. It muſt be 

obſerved, in the firſt place, that the water of 
rivers affords a very wholeſome drink to man, 
Spring or pump water, when it has been long 
and without motion under ground, looſens and 
inſenſibly carries away with it ſome particles 
which may be hurtful; but river water, which 
is continually evaporating, and always in motion, 
is purified from all dirt, and by that means be- 
comes the moſt ſalubrious drink for men or 
heaſts, However, the uſe of rivers extends till 
farther. Is it not to them we owe the neatneſs, 
_the wholeſomeneſs, and comfort of our houſes, 
as well as the fertility of our fields > Our habi- 
tations are always unhealthy, when they are ſur- 
rounded by ſtagnant water, and by marſhes, or 
when the want of water occaſions a drought, 
The ſmalleſt rivulet cools the air arourd it, and 
makes it extremely agreeable. It is the ſame, 
in reſpect to the fertility of land; it is generally 
_ .owing to the neighbourhood of rivers. What 
aſtoniſhing difference between a country well 
| watered, and one to which nature has denied 
this aſſiſtance ! One is a barren dry deſart; the 
other, on the contrary, is in ſome ſort a den 
of delights, where woods and vallies, meadows 
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* 11 3 a thoufand a) wad the : 
moſt pleaſing variety. A river winding through | 


it, makes all the difference between the two 
countries: it every where conveys health, pro- 
ſperity, and plenty. It not only waters the 
plants, but it alſo makes the earth fruitful, by 
its conſtant evaporations and inundations. Who 


can be ſo inattentive or ungrateful as not to 


acknowledge how uſeful rivers are to whole 
countries, when we daily draw ſuch numberleſs 
advantages from them? How could commerce 
be ſo conveniently carried on, if by means of 
rivers, we could not obtain from the moſt di- 
Rant nations the merchandiſe and goods we re- 
quire ? How many machines and mills we ſhould 
be deprived of, if they were not put in motion 
by rivers! How many kinds of delicate fiſh we 
ſhould want, if they did not furniſh us with 
abundance of them ! Certainly, if there were 
no rivers, we ſhould eſcape thoſe inundations 
which do ſo much miſchief, When they over- 
flow their banks, they make havock and devaſta- 
tion in flat countries. But is this inconvenience 
fufficient to prevent rivers from being a bleſſing 
of Providence? Do not the numberleſs advan- 
tages which accrue from them much exceed the 
miſchief they do? Inundations ſeldom happen, 
and they extend over very little country. Be- 


fides, whatever deſtruction they occaſion, by 


overflowing lands, there ſtill refults much good ; 
for the very inundations manure and enrich the 
E 3. 
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ground; and, to an attentive obſerver, they 


prove that God bleſſes with one hand, whilſt he 
appears to chaſten with the other. Thus, then, 
the rivers ought to convince us of that divine 


| goodneſs which is over all the earth. We ſee 


that all parts of nature, and all the elements, 
combine to make us happy, and to procure us 
a thouſand conveniencies. If one only of the 
bleſſings of God failed us, their privation would 
deſtroy much of our happineſs. If there were 


no rivers there would be no fertility, and the 


earth would be but a barren heap of ſand. What 


ſhoals, what innumerable multitudes of crea- 


tures, who can neither live in the air nor on land, 


would ſuddenly periſh, if the almighty hand, 


which created rivers, were to dry them up! 


Pin Vanzery OF FLowzns, 


; y \ FE cannot but be gude with 3 


when we conſider the prodigious number of 


flowers which are produced in fpring, ſummer, 


and autumn. But the variety amongſt this nu- 
merous tribe is perhaps ſtill more ſurpriſing. 


. Certainly, nothing but a divine power could 
cauſe ſuch numbers to grow; while this power 


muſt have been united with wiſdom equallygreat, 


= 
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to ednet ſuch infinite variety. If they had all | 


5 perfectly alike, the ſameneſs would have 
| fatigued the ſenſes; and if ſummer produced no 


fruit or flowers, but ſuch as ſpring affords, they 


would give us no pleaſure, and we ſhould fooh 


tire of the cultivation they require. It is con 


ſequently an effect of divine goodneſs, to have 
varied the vegetable productions ſo agreeably; 
and to have added that-charm to their other 


perfections. This variety does not only extend 
to the whole tribes of plants, but to the indivi- 


duals alſo: the carnation differs from the roſe, 
the roſe from the tulip, the tulip from the auri- 
cula, and the auricula from the lily; but each 
carnation, roſe, &c. has alſo its own particular 
beauty and character. Each has ſomething 

. peculiar to itſelf. There are not two flowers, 
of the ſame ſpecies, perfectly alike in form ani] 
| ſhades. Take a view ofa bed of flowers in a par- 


terre: there you may behold ſome a great height, 


that feem to ſoar above the reſt; ſome of a mid- 
dling rank; ſome that bear their ſtately heads 
above the height of man; 6thers'that creep up- 
on the ground; ſome that dazzle with their 
rich colours, others that are ſimple and make no 
ſhow ; ſome perfume the air with exquiſite 
| odours, whilſt others only pleaſe the ſight with 


their beautiful colours. The flowers no leſs 
vary with reſpect to the ſeafons: in ſpring, 
when men leave the cities, in order to go and. 
view the productions which a bountiful Creator | 
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» - grants for their ſuhſiſtenee, they then fre the 
bloſſoms in full bloom and beauty. Towards 
ſummer, when the attention is particularly led 
to ſowing ſeeds, a thouſand, and a thouſand 
flowers preſent themſelves to the fight, and form 
a beautiful ſcene. They ſucceed. one another 
regularly, and in the order defigned. When 
winter at laſt arrives, it brings other plants with 
it; which, though they may not pleaſe the eye, 
have their uſes. If we obſerve the race of ve- 
getables, we ſhall ſtill find more and more varie- 
ties of them. What a difference] how 
degrees between the graſs, which grows amongſt 
the ſtones, and that uſeful plant, to which we 
are indebted for the moſt wholeſome food, and 
that which we can the leaſt diſpenſe. with! 
Amongſt the ereeping winding plants, what 
difference between the weak ivy and the vine, 
whoſe grapes afford us ſuch delicious drink! 
Amongſt the trees, what a difference between 
the wild plum-tree and the oak! - 

With what wiſdom God has planned all his 
works! This is the natural eoncluſion to be. 
drawn from theſe reflections, With what wil- 
dom the whole plan of the vegetable kingdom is 
formed, and how perfectly executed! In all his 
works, the uſeful and the agreeable are united; 
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Tu HE Uer or VENOMOUS PLANTS AND 
. ANIMALS. ” 


E VERY thing 1 oonſidered ſeparately, 
is good and wholefome ; and if any thing be- 
comes hurtful, it is becaufe we make a bad uſe 
of it, inſtead of that for which it was deſigned. 
From thence it is, that a ſort of food which 
preſerves the life of one animal, deſtroys an- 
other; and that a plant which, in fome caſes, is 
conſidered as poifonous,” is on other occaſions 
very uſeful and falutary. Thus, for example, 
hemlock was formerly fappoſed deadly poiſon, 
and now a number of experiments aſſure us, it 
makes admirable eures. The multitude and va- 
nety of vegetables which grow upon the earth 
is prodigious: but we muſt not imagine they 
were all created for the uſe of man. Some 
plants are defigned for beafts, others farnifh us 
with dreſs and ornaments; ſome pleaſe our taſte 
and finel}, and a great number of them are medi- 
cinal, and would be of great uſe in many mala- h 
dies which men and animals are ſubject to, if 
they did hot mix bad ingrediente with them. 
The ſame thing may be faid of many live crea- 

teres, which, though very dangerous to us, are 
very uſeful to other animals, either as food or 
medica Moſt birds make their — food of 
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inſects commonly thought hurtful. Domeſtic 
birds eagerly ſwallow ſpiders.” Peacocks and 
ſwans delight in all-ſort of ſnakes. If we alſo 
_ conſider how many excellent medicines are com- 
poſed of the moſt poiſonous herbs, nothing 
can be more eaſy than to juſtify the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God in forming creatures uſeful to 
us in ſo many ways. The following reflections 
will more and more convince us of it :—The 
number of noxious plants and animals is nothing 
in compariſon of the multitude of thoſe that 
are of the greateſt uſe to us. The Creator has 
alſo implanted a natural inſtinct in men and ani- 
mals, which gives them an averſion to whatever 
is prejudicial to them. The miſchievous beaſts 
bave a certain fear of man, and ſcarce ever 
make uſe. of their offenſive arms, unleſs they are 
attacked or provoked. Beſides, the moſt noxi- 
ous animals have evident marks and characters by 
which their dangerous properties are eaſily 
known; that, by being warned, we may avoid, 
or prevent the danger. The rattle-ſnake, which 
is the moſt venomous of all fnakes, gives warning 
of its approach by the clattering of the rings in 
its tail. The crocodile is fo heavy in its moti- 
ons, and turns with ſuch difficulty, that it 
is very eaſy to eſcape from it. Divine goodneſs 
bas even fo wiſely diſpoſed things, that the moſt. 
dangerous and venomous animals furniſh the re- 
medy with the poiſon. Thus the ſcorpion oil is 
_ an infallible remedy for its King. A bee bruiſed; 
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rubbed, and put on the wound, cures it. The | 
fat of vipers is alſo an excellent remedy*againſt | | 
their bite. It may be ſaid, perhaps, that it 
would be better, if there was no plant or ani- f 
mal that could hurt other creatures. But it | 
would only prove our ignorance. and ſelf- love. ' 
If God ordained, that one creature ſhould hurt '| 
another, it was for very wiſe purpoſes; and 1 
from this plan there accrues. to us many very 1 
great advantages. Several creatures' which ap- 1 
pear hurtful, are not really ſo, at leaft in certain | 
reſpects. Their poiſon, and even the organs 
they make uſe of to wound others, are abſo- 1 
lutely neceſſary to them. One example max {|| 
ſerve for all the reſt : the bee often gives pain l 
with its ſting, but if it is taken from it, the bee | 
can never be of any uſe afterwards. It is the 
ſane throughout all nature. Every thing that 
appears hurtful, is in reality, indiſpenſably ne- 4 
ceſſary. Wherefore, then, has man the pre: 
ſumption to decide what is hurtful or uſeful; in i 
nature? Who can ſay it is contrary, to the wiſ⸗- 
dom of God that we ſhould ſometimes. feel 
pain? Do not the molt diſagreeable things often 
procure. us the greateſt advantages? In general, 
it is certain, that natural things are only hurt- 
ful by accident; and if we receive harm from 
them, we may n blame our own impru- 
| dencs. 1 VVT 
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A TrouUsAND pleaſing cheerful objects fur- 
round me on all ſides. Every thing I fee, every 
thing I hear, all the ſenſations which ſmell or 
taſte can give, they all contibute to my enjoy- 
merit or happineſs. Every thing in nature, at - 
this beautiful ſeaſon, ſeems combined to fill my 
mind with the ſweeteſt and pureſt delight, and 
10 lead my heart towards God. Every object 

- that excites my admiration, inclines me to look 
up to him as the Source and Giver of all that 
we enjoy. Each flower is a proof of his power 
and a mark of his exiſtence. . I will, at prefent, 
confine my felf to the pleaſure I receive from the 
variety of fweet perfumes which the flowers af. 
ford. It would have been a great inftarice. of 
God's goodneſs, to. have pleaſed the eye alone 
with the wonderful vatiety in the vegetable 
_ kingdom, but he has graciouſly added, to the 
other charms of flowers, that of fiveet per- 
fumes ; and there is as much variety in their 
- fell as in the flowers themſelves, Though we 
eannot exactly determine in what the difference 
_<onliſts, we perceive it ſenſibly i in going from 
one flower to another. It is alfo remarkable, 
that the ſmell is neither ſtrong enough to hurt 
the head, nor weak enough to loſe its pleaſing 
affect, The particles which the flowers exhale - 
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ate ſo light and fine that they diſperſe to a di- 
ſtance, and thus afe not troubleſome. A grain 
of amber can fill a whole room twenty feet 
ſquare and fifteen high with its perfume. The 
ſmell of the roſemary /that grows in en 
reaches twenty miles beyond fea. 

But how is it that the vapours which 8 
from plants, fo eaſily reach the organs of ſmell ? 
It muſt be attributed to the conſtruction of the 
noſe, It is compoſed of two cavities ſeparated 
by a partition. They unite by degrees, and end 
in one only, which reaches to the bottom of the 
throat, where there is a communication with 
the mouth. All this cavity is lined with a mem- 
brane, which is one continued ſeries of nerves. 
Theſe come from the brain through a bone 
pierced full of holes, which, on that account, 
is called the fieve-like bone. The ſmelling- 
channel being wide at bottoin, and growing gra- 
mually more narrow towards the top, occaſions 
the ſmelling corpuſcles to accumulate in the up- 
per part, when we breathe the air through 
the noſe; and, of courſe, muſt affect thofe 
nerves the more. By this means, we receive 
the impreſſion of even the leaft ſmell. Let us 
alſo obſerve, that divine wiſdom has formed 
bony plates, which ftop the upper part of the 
noſe, and which have a twofold uſe. They 
prevent any thing hurtful from entering into the 
breathing paſſage during fleep, or when we are 
unable to guard it otherwiſe. They receive and 
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ſapport the branchings of the olfactory nerves, 
a great number of whoſe little branches and 
threads, are diſperſed in theſe bones; and, by 
that means, theſe nerves meet every where the 
odoriferons corpuſe les, which ſtrike them when 
they enter the noſe with the air. 


* 


NK . 
Tarr Mutrirops OF ANIMAL. 5 


Taz naturaliſts, who Hh einen the trouble | 
to calculate in groſs the number of living animals 
on our globe, have diſcovered about 400,000 
ſpecies of them. However prodigious this num- 
ber may appear, it is by no means exaggerated, 
There is reaſon to ſuppoſe, that, in the known 
parts of the earth, there are more than 450 
kinds of land animals, 600 of birds; more than 
| 2000 of finy fiſh; more than 3000 of ſhell- 
fiſh ; more than 20,000 different ſorts of inſects, 
viſible to the naked eye. In this number the in- 
ſes which belong to different ſorts of animals 
are not compriſed, and which at leaſt amount to 
100,000 ſpecies. There are alſo an infinity of 
inſets ſtill unknown to us, we may preſume 
above 200,000 ſorts. And what ſhall we 
fay to the innumerable multitude of inſets, 
which feed on plants only! 18,000 ſpe- 
cies of plants have been reckoned. In giving, 
then, but four ſpecies of inſets to each, we find 


that this amounts to 72,00. Such a number 
of animals living on our globe certainly appears 
prodigious ; but it will not be found too much, 
if we believe with ſome naturaliſts, that every 
part of the immenſe kingdom of nature is ani- 

mated, and filled with live creatures. Very 
Kilful phyſicians maintain, that the diſorders, 
which are attended with blotches and pimples, 
and even certain fevers are occaſioned by worms. 
It is alſo very probable, that the atmoſphere is 
ſometimes peopled with animals, although their 
extreme minuteneſs prevents them from being 
viſible. Who knows whether that ſort of trem- 
bling motion ſeen in the air during ſummer may 
not be produced by millions of infects ſwarming 
in the atmoſphere? Let us-take the firſt flower 
that falls in our way, for example, .a daiſy or a 
roſe, and we ſhall find a whole multitude of i in- 
ſects, whoſe figure and variety of motion will 
amuſe us. Is there the ſmalleſt ſpot in nature 
where living animals may not be found ? Nature 
has even produced animals in other animals, and 
made one animal to be as a world for other crea- 
tures to ſubſiſt in. The air, the juices of ani- 
mals and. plants, corrupted matter, excrements, 
ſmoak, dry wood, and even the hardeſt ſtones, 
in ſome meaſure, feed and ſerve to lodge living 
ereatures. The ſea ſeems an element made up 
of animals. That light obſerved upon it in 
ſummer nights, is owing to innumerable little 


ſhining worms, whom parts, when divided from 
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the body and corrupted, ſtill ſhine, as the worm 
itſelf did when alive. Whole ſwarms of ani- 
malcula, which the eye cannot reckon, flutter 
and ſport in the rays of the ſun. All theſe in- 
numerable animals of our little globe are infi- 
nitely diverſified in their form, their organs, and 
their limbs, their faculties, and motions. Un- 
dertake, O man! to name all theſe animals. 
Undertake to expreſs by numbers the individu- 
als of one ſingle ſpecies. Undertake to calcu- 
late how many herrings, flies, worms, birds, 
c. there are. How could you do it? Their 
number is unknown, and, if it were not fo, it 
would be impoſſible to expreſs it by cyphers. 
Here we have a fine ſubject of admiration, in 
© refleting on the infinite power of our Creator, 


Ee atone produced, he alone preſerves and ſup- 


ports this immenfe multitude of creatures, Con- 
Kder how much food ſuch a number of animals 
require. If they only lived at each other's e- 


pence, if they deftroyed one another, nature 


would prefent us nothing but a frightful feene 


Not many carnivorous animals; and theſe are 


very ufeful in devouring carcaſes, and, by that 
means, guarding us from infection, as well as 
preſerving a certain balance, by preventing any 
ſpecies multiplying too faſt. Beſides this, the 
Creator has properly defignedthe vegetable king- 
dom for the food of animals; and he has af- 


5  Ggned to almoſt each ſpecies of beaſts, a parti» 
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eular kind 6f plants im endes RON all forts of 
animals ſhould have food in proportion to their 
number, he has ordained that they ſhould live 
in the different countries of the earth. How 
exactly has he even meaſured the ground! One 
ſingle tree. is larger than thouſands of plants; 
yet, it fills up no more ſpace on the ſurface of 
the earth than a few feet ſquare, and a multi- 
tude of quadrupeds, birds, and inſects, find 
their food there, and lodge in it. What care 
alſo: has the Creator ſſie wn, in ſurrounding all 
zmitnals with a fluid matter adapted to their dif- 
ferent natures. Two ſorts of ſeas are deſtined 
for them; one of water, and one of air. All 
living creatures are in one ot the other of theſe 
two elements, except the ſmall number which 
can hve in either. The bottom of theſe two 
ſeas is the habitation of a part of thoſe animals; 
ſach as are in the upper fea, the reptiles and 
molt of the quadrupeds ; and, in the lower ſea, 
the zoophites, the ſhell-fiſh, corals, oyſters, &c, 
Others have the power of riſing and deſcend- 
ing as they pleaſe in their element, as the birds 
and infects do in the ait, and as the whales and 
et other fiſn do in the water.. 2 
And the Atheiſt dares to ſay in his Heats Se 
chere is ne God ! Senfelefs man, Go and ax 
ee the beaſts, and they ſhall teach thee; and the 
© fowls of the air, and they ſhall tell thee; or 
* ſpeak to the earth, and it ſhall teach thee, 
c and the fiſhes of the ſea ſhall declare unto 


— 
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« thee. Who knoweth not in all theſe, that 
4 the hand of the Lord hath wrought this PK - 


5 | IENGITY oF THE FrnMAMENT. 


1 4 50 wt FIST the Ginn 
-ment, behold that multitude of lights which 


ſhine and illumine your nights. Try to count 
them; but thy weak fight is unable to do it; 
and thy eyes are loſt in the numberleſs ſtars. 
Well, then, take thy teleſcope, and double thy 
fight: what doſt thou now ſee!- To the firſt 
millions, new millions of worlds are added. 


Continue theſe obſervations, and undertake to 


count the ſtars thou haſt diſcovered. Thy ideas 
are confounded. Thou ſeeſt that it is beyond 


the power of numbers to expreſs ſuch immenſe 


multitudes, It is true that for many ages paſt 
mankind have tried to find out the number of 
the ſtars, but the diſcoveries made in the hea- 
vens, ſince the invention of teleſcopes, plainly 
Prove, that no man can aſcertain the number of 
them. To count the ſtars would be as impoſ- 


| ible as to reckon the grins of ſand on the ſea- 
More. However, before teleſcopes were made, 
we could not diſcover ſo many as are now viſi- 
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ble to us. One of the moſt ancient aſtronomers 
reckoned but one thouſand and twenty-ſix; the 
catalogue was afterwards encreafed to one thou- 

ſand and eighty-eight ſtars. But the obſervations 
made ſince by the aſſiſtance of teleſcopes, have 
convinced mankind, that the human fight can- 

not diſcover all the celeſtial bodies. Our inftru- 
ments have informed us, that the long white 
and luminous tract, which fills a large part of 
the ſky, called the Milky Way, is'compoſed of 
a2 multitude of ſtars. We know even that in 


places where we ſaw, with a naked eye, but one 
fingle ſtar, the ' teleſcopes: have ſince difco- 


vered many more to us. By their means, we 
diſtinguiſh in two conſtellations alone, twice as 
many ftars as we reckoned in the whole ſky. 
How much has this of courſe enlarged our ideas, 
in reſpect to the greatneſs of the univerſe ? But 
if the diſcoveries already made, have ſo increaſed 
our admiration of the immenſity of the divine 
power, it will riſe ſtill higher, when we reflect 
how vaſt theſe bodies muſt be, which, notwith- 
ſtanding their prodigious diſtance from us, are 
many of them viſible to the naked fight. Exact 
calculations which may he depended on, inform. 
vs, that a canon ball would take more than ſe- 
ven hundred thouſand years to reach from hence 
to the neareſt of the fixed ſtars. - And yet the 
greateſt aſtronomers agree, that theſe numbers 
are not ſufficient, to expreſs even the apparent 


diſtance of a fixed ſtar. Some of theſe globes 
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appear to us to be the largeſt, becauſe they art 
the neareſt to us: they are, on that account, 
called ſtars ot the firſt magnitude. Thoſe neareſt 
to them are called ſtars of the ſecond magnitude, 
becauſe being much farther from us, they ap- 

pear ſmaller. They mutt be at as great a di- 
| Nance from the former, as the latter are from us. 
Thoſe of the third magnitude, muſt be three, 


thoſe of the fourth, four times farther from us 


than the farſt, &c. Suppoſing there were but 
twenty of theſe, it would follow, that the dia- 
meter of the whole univerſe, if there were only 


twenty clafſes of ſtars, would be ſo great, that 


à cannon ball could not go cid itin —_— 
four millions of years. 

Sovereign Ruler of the RY Father of 
ſpirits and of men! Oh that my ideas were vaſt 
and ſublime as the expanſe of the heavens, that 
IT might worthily meditate upon thy greatneſs! 
that I might raife them even to theſe innumer- 
able worlds, where thou diſplayeſt thy magni- 
ficence ſtill more than on this earthly globe ! 
that as I now paſs from flower to flower, I might 
there go from ſtar to ſtar, till I arrived at the 
auguſt ſanctuary where thou fitteſt on the throne. 
of thy glory! But my defires are vain; as long 


as I am a ſojourner upon earth. I ſhall not know 


the wonders of the heavens, till my ſoul is de- 
livered from the incumbrance of this groſs body. 
In the mean time, as long es I live in this nne, 
I will og thy _ OT SALE EE Rv 
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SINGULARITIES IN THE VEGETABLE 
Kapo. | 


Pig” variety of animals is ſo great, ih it 
appears at firſt difficult to find connection be- 
tween them and plants. Some beaſts live only 
in water, others only on land, or in the air; 
ſome which can live in either or both equally. 
But it may be ſaid literally, that it is the ſame in 
reſpect to vegetables. There are plants Which 


only live in the ground; others that only gray - 


in water; others that can bear no moiſture ; 

others, ſtill, which live equally in land or water; _ 
there are even {ome that live in the air, There 
is, in the iſland of Japan, a tree which, cony 
trary to the nature of all other plants which re- 
quire moiſture, cannot bear it. As ſoon as it js 
wet, it withers, and the only way to fave it from 
dying, is to cut it down to the root, to dry it in 
the ſun, and afterwards plant it in a dry and 
ſandy ſoil, It is known that a ſort of muſhroom, - 
of moſs, and other little plants, ſwim in the 
air: but, a more extraordinary thing is, that 


a ſprig of roſemary, which was put into the 
hand of a dead verſon, (according to the cuſtom 
of ſome countries), too root ſo well to the right 


and to the left, that, at the end of ſome years, 
when the grave was opened, it had coyered all 


_ 
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the face of the corps with its leaves. The ve- 


getation of the truffle is ſtill more ſingular. 
This extraordinary tubercle has neither roots 
nor ſtalk, nor leaf, nor bloſſom, nor even. any 
viſible ſeed: It draws its ſuſtenance through the 


pores of its bark. But how it is produced, or 
why, in general, there ſhould be no other 


herb where theſe fort of muſhrooms grow, 
and the earth be light and porous, has not yet 
been accounted for. There is no plant which 


can better be compared to the land and water 
animals than that fort of membranous moſs, 
callen ngſtoch. It is an irregular body, a little 


| tranſparent, and of a pale green colour: it 
trembles when touched, and is eaſily broken. 
It can only be ſeen after it has rained; it is then 
found in ſeveral places, but chiefly in unculti- 
vated ground, and along the ſides of fandy roads. 
It is formed almoſt in a moment; for, when in 
ſummer, walking in a garden, not the leaſt trace 


of it is ſeen, on a ſudden a ſtorm of rain falls, 


and in an hour after, in the ſame ſpot, the whole 
walk will appear covered with a great quantity 
of it. For a long time it was ſuppoſed that 
the noſtoch fell from the ſky; but it is now 
known to be nothing but a leaf which draws the 


water greatly, and ſacks it in. This leaf, to 


Which no root has been diſcovered, is in its na- 


tural ſtate when it is well impregnated with wa- 
ter; but heat, or a high wind, makes the water 
evaporate in a few hours, and then the leaf con- 


— 
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tracts, PE and loſes its tranſparency and 
colour. From this circumſtance, it appears to 


grow ſo ſuddenly, and to be created in a won- 
derful manner with the rain; as a freſh ſhower 
falling on it, when it is withered and inviſible, 
revives and makes it again appear. The lift of 
plants which have ſome relation with animals 


might be conſiderably increaſed. But there are | 


Mill more ſingularities worth obſervation amongſt 
the vegetables. The whole atmoſphere is filled 
with millions of inviſible plants and ſeeds. Even 
ſeeds of a larger ſort are ſcattered by the wind 
all over the earth; and, as foon as the air has 
carried them to the places where they can thrive, 


they become plants; and it requires ſo little for 


that purpoſe, that it is difficult to conceive 


whence they can draw what is neceſſary for their - 
growth. There are conſiderable plants, and 


even trees, that take root and grow in crevices 
of rocks, without the leaft earth. Vegetation 


is ſometimes formed inconceivably quick. For 
example, muſhrooms and water-crefles, if the 
ſeed of them is put into wet linen, it becomes a 


ſallad in 24 hours. There are plants which ap- 


pear to have ſcarce any life, and yet they con- 


tinue to exiſt. We often ſee willows, not only 
hollow and decayed within, but the outer bark 


ſo hurt, that there ſcarce remains an eighth part 
of it. Theſe trunks, however, poor as they 


are, break out again every ſpring, and ſhoot into 


numberleſs branches and leaves. How wonder- 
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ful it is, that the nutritive juice of plants is nog 
only ſupplied by means of the root, but by the 
leaves alfo, which draw it from the air, and, in 
ſome degree pump it in; and that there ſhould 
be plants, the branches of which become roots, 
and the roots branches, according as they are 
turned in planting them! The great age alſo tg 
which trees arrive, how ſurpriſing it is! There 
are apple trees, which muſt be above a thouſand 
ears old; and, if we calculate i in the groſs, the 
fruit which ſuch a tree produces every. year, WE 
cannot but admire the fertility of a pippin, 
which might ſingly ſupply all Fraps x. with trees 
and fruit of that ſort. 
But we ſhould never have done, if we were to 
purſue theſe refections as far as they might lead, 
Every thing is full of wonders : every thing 
marks to us a Being of perfection, whoſe power, 
wiſdom, and unbounded goodneſs all Jain in 
heaping upon us continual bleſſings and enjoys 
ments. Ungrateful as we are, ſhall we not 
yvouchſafe to reflect on the many wonders that 
- continually ſurround us? In reflecting on them 
ſhall we nat look up to the ſource, from the 
creature to the Creator, from the plant to him 
who made it, On whatever ſide we turn, new 
wanders appear. The country, the vales, and 
the mountains, the rivers, and the ſea, all, from 
the loweſt atom to the higheſt a 18 full ay 
the e of God! 
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Means © oF 1 WHICH WE FIND in | 
Narunx. | 


To, be wen s that, throughout all nature- 
every thing tends to the benefit of mankind, we 
need only conſider, in the firſt place, the cloſe: 
connection and relation between all natural 
things and us. Tt is true that there are ſeveral 
bodies, the uſe of which we do not ſee relatively 
to man; but we muſt not conclude from thence, 
that we draw no advantage from them. Many 
things which appeared uſelefs to our anceſtors, 
do not now appear ſo; and it is to be preſumed, 
that our deſcendants will, in their turn, diſco- 
ver what we are at.preſent ignorant of, Let us 
acknowledge the divine wiſdom in this. The 
real uſe of many creatures is concealed from 

us, in order to humble our pride, by making us 

feel how limited our underſtandings are, and 

to exerciſe our minds, and lead us more and more 
to the contemplation of God's works. Many 
things in nature are only indirectly uſeful to us: 
ſeveral animals ſerve as food for mankind, and 
conſequently all that ſerves as ſuſtenance for 
them, is beneficial to us. We ſee a multitude 
of creatures which feed on others: the {ſmall 
fiſh are the food of the larger; many birds feed 
en worms aad infects; and there are n 

Vor. II. | F 
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ſpecies which live entirely on prey. The divine 
wiſdom manifeſts: itſelf again in this eircum- 
| flance; for if the fields ang productions of the 
earth were to feed all the animals, there would 
not be enough left for the uſe of man: and what 
would then be the fruit of his labour? I allow 
that there are ſeveral animals which might be 
ſaid to be created only to hurt mankind; for 
example, venomous creatures. Poifon is fo 
hurtful to the human body, that it generally 
cauſes a painful death; and its effects are ſome- 
times ſo quick, that there is ſcarce time to have 
recourſe to antidotes. It is true that, in this re- 
ſpect, many animals appear in a bad light; but 
if we conſider them on another fide, we ſhall 
diſcover traces of God's goodneſs, and have rea- 
ſon to admire his wiſdom. Phyficians make uſe 
of poiſon in many excellent medicines. ' Would 
mankind have been happier, if there had been 
no venomous creature in the world? The poiſon 
they have in them, had made before a part of 
thoſe bad vapours, which mankind would have 
breathed, and which would have been prejudi- 
_ cial. In a word, it may be ſaid with certainty, 
that there is nothing on earth really hurtful to 
man, unleſs he makes an improper uſe of it. 
But if, in creating our globe, Gad propoſed to 
himſelf our happineſs, ſhould we not be inexcuſ- 
able to interrupt his ſalutary defigns, by ob- 
ſtructing our own happineſs, inſtead of labour- 
ing for it with all our might? God's views are 


* 


all merciful towards us, but we: often render 
them uſeleſs by a conduct which muſt neceſſa · 
rily make us unhappy. Let us be: wiſer and 
make a better uſe of the many means of happi- 
neſs with which God fo abundantly furniſhes us. 
And if it is not poſſible to ſatisfy all our wiſhes 
in this world, let us have recourſe to religion, 
which will amply compenſate for any defects in 
nature, and will explain to us — n 
which appEar obſcure. ee e e ln 
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5 r is the 3 Poe of all 
minerals in its properties. It is a ferruginous 
ſtone of a dark grey colour, and has the virtue 
of attracting iron. This virtue is not equal 
throughout the whole ſtone, but reſides chiefly 
into two of its points, called the pales of the load - 
ſtone. When this ſtone is ſuſpended by a ſtring, 
and unconfined, it conſtantly points one of its 
poles to the north and the other to the ſouth, if 
firſt put in motion, and then left to itſelf, This 
regular direction, which only varies a little in 
 lome-particular parts of the earth, has given the 
name of nn pole to that which * to the 
- BER | 
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north; and ſouthern to that which points to the 
ſouth. The two properties of attracting i iron, 
and pointing towards the north, is communi- 
cated to iron by rubbing it againft the loadſtone. 
This diſcovery introduced the magnetic needle, 
fo indiſpenfably neceſſary to navigators in long 
voyages; which proves, that things may become 
very uſeful to the world, though at firſt light 
they appear of little importance; and that, in 

general, the knowledge and ſtudy of the magni- 
ficent works of the creation is of infinite ad- 
vantage to the human mind. Theſe virtues in 
the loadſtone prompted the naturaliſts to examine 
farther into it, with the hope, not only of find- 
ing out the cauſe of ſuch ſurpriſing effects, but 
of diſcovering new properties in the ſtone. They 
were more fortunate in the latter than in the 
former. It was obſerved that the loadſtone does 
not at all times, and in all places, point to the 
north; but that it ſometimes inclines a little to 
the alt, ſometimes to the weſt, ſometimes more 
and ſometimes leſs, It was obſerved, that its 
attractive powers were equally ſtrong, though 
bodies were placed between the iron and the 
ſtone which might be ſuppoſed to prevent the 
effect. Glaſs, fire, water, men, and animals, 
with every metal, except iron, give free paſſage 
to the loadſtone, which is not prevented by their 
interpoſition, from acting ſenſibly upon iron. It 
was diſcovered that, in two loadſtones, the two 
poles of the ſame name, the two northern and 
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two ſouthern poles, repulſed each other, and 
ſeemed to fly one from the other. It was there- 
fore concluded, that the power of - attraction 
might be in the iron as well as in the loadſtone, 
as they ſeemed to attract each other equally. In 
order to be convinced of this, one need only 
hang a loadſtone on one end of the beam of a 
balance, and put an equal weight at the other 
end, and when the loadſtone is balanced, and 
not in motion, to place a bit of iron under it: 
the loadſtone will be immediately drawn down 
by the iron, and the other weight will fly up. 
If their ſituation is reverſed, the loadſtone will 
attract the iron in the ſame manner. 
However ſingular theſe things are in the load- 
ſtone, there is another circumſtance no leſs wor- 
thy of obſervation ;. which is, that all the en- 
deavours and all the. ſagacity of philoſophers, 
who have taken ſuch pains to diſcover the cauſe 
of theſe wonderful effects, have been hitherto 
fruitleſs. The loadſtone is ſtill a myſtery to the 
human underſtanding. Ought we then to be 
ſurpriſed that, in religion, which is Agfinitely 
raiſed above all that can affect the ſenſes, we. 
ſhould find myſteries we cannot penetrate, and 
the perfect knowledge of which is reſerved for 
the future ſtate? Is it ſurpriſing, that ſome 
things in religion ſhould be incomprehenſible to 
us, when in natural things, which we ſee with 
our eyes and feel with our hands, there are fo 
many objeCts which oblige the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
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men of learning to acknowledge their! ignorance, 
and the weakneſs of their underſtanding. There 
ure, however, mad people, raſh enough to doubt, 
and even to deny, whatever they cannot com- 

| prehend in religion. If this conſequence was 
right,' we might with 'much more reafon ſay, 
that the Wente does not attract iron, or point 
to the north, and that all is falſe that is ſaid of 
it, becauſe we can neither explain nor compre- 
hend it. When natural things are in queſtion, 
one may ſay to ſuch ſceptics, Come and ſee. 
But the myſteries of religion are not ſeen with 
the eyes of the body. The mind alone per- 
ceives them, and will underſtand them perfectly 

when admitted into the kingdom of light. Let 
us wait for this happy period; and, if we find 
any thing obſcure and inexplicable in religion 
and in nature, let us remember, that the imper- 
fect ſtate of our ſouls and bodies prevent us from 
ſearching to the bottom of them. Let us re- 
member, that a conſiderable part of the happi- 
neſs of the world to come, will confiſt in having 
a greats and more perfect knowledge of all that 
ean contribute to complete our felicity, and to 
prove the glorious s of the ene of 


beings. 
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ſweetneſs mixed with a pleaſing acidity, quench | 


the thirſt; allay the fever of the blood in the 
heat of ſummer, and prevent the bad humours 


to which we are but too liable at this ſeaſon. In 


the firſt place, they quench the thirſt by their 
ſharpneſs, which contracts the glands, cools the 
parched tongue, and moiſtens the dry palate. 


This method of appeaſing the thirſt in hot wea- 


ther is much to be preferred to all thoſe drinks 
with which we fill ourſelves, and only the more 


mereaſe our heat and perſpiration. But, beſides 


the cherties quenching our thirſt in the moſt 
pleaſing way, they have a cooling quality which 
tempers the heat of the blood, calms the ani- 
mal ſpirits, of which the too great impetuoſity 
and agitation affect and weaken the nerves. 
Thus the wholeſome juice ofthe cherries, their 
acidity, and their aſtringent virtue, cool us de- 


lightfully in the great heats, prevent the blood 
from being too thin, thicken the fluids, and. 


keep them from corrupting. 

With what goodneſs the Creator has provided 
fruit adapted to every feafon! In theſe hot months 
we require cooling acid fruit, and he furniſhes 


us with abundance. of it. He gives us fruit 5 
* wholeſome and pleaſant, He gives it 
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even in ſuch quantities, that the poor may en- 


joy it as well as the rich. Let us make this com- 


fortable reflection whenever we ſee a cherry- tree 


loaded with fruit How ſad would be the fate 


of the labourer, who is obliged to earn his bread 


with the ſweat of his brow, if, to refreſh him- 


ſelf, he muſt have recourſe to thoſe delicious 
drinks reſerved for the great and rich, and could 
provide himſelf with no other ? Merciful Fa- 
ther! thou forgetteſt not the poor; thou ſup- 
plieſt their wants; thou vouchſafeft to-refreſh 
them with fruits within their reach; and the 
cherries are as wholeſome for them as lemonade 
and wine are for the rich. What wonderful 
plenty there is of acid cooling fruits at this ſea- 
ſon ! Our gooſeberries, cucumbers, ſtone-fruit, 
and ſalads, are ſo many e e | 


of health, 


Let us, therefore, never ſee or enjoy the fruits 
that our Creator grants us, without acknow- 


ledging and bleſſing his goodneſs, or without 


making theſe refleQions which ſo naturally pre- 
ſent themſelves: the heavens, the carth, the 
elements, and every creature combine to make 
us happy. Wherever we turn our eyes, we are 


ſurrounded with bleflings. The animals, the 


corn, the vegetables, and the fruit, in the vale, 
on the mountain, in the foreſt, and the ſea, all 
ſerve for our ſuſtenance and enjoyment. The be- 
neficent hand of God is ever open to us, How 
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many occaſions have we daily to look up to him 
with grateful hearts, and to bleſs him evermore. 
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Tux Wispou OBSERVABLE IN THE Cox 
STRUCTION oF THE BoDIEs oF er 


” 


Tas; formation of the animal body affords 
the moſt ſtriking proof of divine wiſdom. For, 
as ſome animals were to reſide chiefly i in the air, 
others on the earth, and others in the water, it 
was neceſſary that their conſtruction ſhould be 
conformable and adapted to their ſituation and 
different kinds of life. The wiſdom with which 
God bas done this cannot be too much admired. 
Every thing is ſo exactly diſpoſed as each animal 
requires it, that if their conſtruction had been 
like any other but their own, they would have 
ſuffered by it conſiderably, and could not have 
fulfilled their deſtination. The birds of prey 
are provided with nails, ſtrong claws, ſharp and 
hooked bills, that they may, with the more ſe- 
curity and eaſe, catch their prey.— Thoſe who _ 
are to ſeek their food in marſhy places require a 
long ſmall bill and long legs; as it was neceſſary 
that thoſe which live in water ſhould have the 
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Tower 52 of the body very large, a long neck, 
membranes or ſort of oars to the feet, with an 
= | oilinefs in the feathers, to make them glide 
1 ſmoothly. The inſects that live on prey have 
1 ' mouths ſhaped like nippers; and thoſe that ſuck 
their food are provided with a ſting or trunk. 
Why have the hares or rabbets full ſet eyes, but 
m order to ſee ſo much the better to avoid the 
fnares and dangers to which they are expoſed ? 
Why are th2 eyes of the mole ſo ſunk and ſmall, 
but that living under ground it does not require 
18 much ſight, and becauſe that full eyes would in- 
WE commode and hinder their burrowing under 
wm ground? Why is. the cryſtalline of the filhes 
= | eye ſo round, but to compenſate for the refrac- 
1 tion of the rays of light ; whereas animals that 
# live in the air have lenticular cryſtalline, or 
1 in the form of a flat ſphere? Why have ani- 
| "n 100 mals, (whoſe eyes move, ) but two, whilſt thofe 
1 that cannot move theirs have ſeveral? ? Why have 
bs | the animals who ſeek their prey in the dark, 
1 larger pupils and more brilliant eyes? Why does 
14 the eye of the hen anſwer the double purpoſe of 
Ti teleſcope and microſcope, but that the may ſeek 
the very ſmalleſt ſeeds in the earth or gravel, 
and diſcover at a diſtance the birds of prey that 
might ſeize upon her chickens! With what 
Thi | amazement we muſt be ſtruck in conſider- 
4 ing the apparatus for the organs of animals. 
1 in reſpect to their ſeveral motions! What a mul- 
10 titude of limbs ! what ſuppleneſs ! what fle xibi- 
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lity ! How: many muſcles, nerves, bones, and 
griſtles, theſe varied motions require? Some 
animals move flow; others quick; ſome with: 
two feet, others with more; ſome with both 
wings and feet, others. without either. The 
ſlowneſs or ſwiftneſs of motion is. always regu- 
lated according to the different wants of each 
animal. Thoſe that are welk arined, and have 
courage, {kill, and ſtrength enough to defend: 
themſelves againſt their enemies, move more 
flo wly than thoſe that are defenceleſs. Who. 
gave to ſerpents and other reptiles the power to 
contract and ſtreteh- out. their bodies, to- roll. 
themſelves up, and to dart out afterwards from 
one place to another to- ſeize their prey: Who | 
formed the fiſh in ſuch a manner; that, by 
means of their bladder, they can viſe and fall in 
the water at will! Wlio taught the ſnail to con- 
tract its body, and bring water into its little 
houſe, when it wiſnes to fall on the ground! pe, 
What art appears in the formation of birds, in: 
every part of their bodies, and particularly im 
their wings! How well their body is formed for 
flight! Small and ſharp: before, and increafing- 
gradually till it is of a proper bulk. This adapts: 
it for cutting the air, and making itſelf a paſ- 
fage through that element. The feathers are 
all arranged with much art, and laid one over 
another in a regular order, to facilitate the mo- 
tion of the body, and, at the ſame time 
ſerve as a. covering to defend it from -· the _— 
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of the cold and bad weather. Though firm and 
cloſe together, they can ſpread, riſe up, ſwell, 
and take up more ſpace, juſt as the bird requires 
it. The wings, which are the chief inſtruments ' 
of flight, are put in the propereſt end moſt con- 
venient place to balance the body exactly in the 
midſt of ſo thin a fluid as the air. What ad- 
mirable work is there not in every feather ! The 
quill is tiff and hollow towards the bottom, 
which makes it both light and ſtrong; the beard 
of the feathers is ranged regularly, broad on one 
fide, narrow on the other; which is of wonder- 
ful uſe in the progreſſive motion of birds, as 
well as in the cloſe and ſtrong texture of the 
wings. What proportion we ſee in the manner 
of placing the feathers! They are always ſo 
placed as to agree exactly with the length and 
ſtrength of each feather, and the large ferve to 
fupport the ſmaller. In the bony part of the 
wings what'a multitude of joints, which open, 
jhut, or move, according as it is neceſſary either 
to extend the wings or draw them cloſe to the 
body ! What extraordinary ſtrength in the breaſt 
bones and muſcles, that the bird may cut the 
air with more rapidity ! What incomparable art 
in the formation of the tail, to make it in fome 
meaſure ſerve as a rudder to direct the flight, 
and help the bird to aſcend and deſcend in the 
air, and prevent the unſteadineſs of the body 
and wings! How much the diſpoſition of the 
body and wings is adapted to the ſexeral move 
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ments! In ſome birds the claws are large, and - 
furniſhed with membranes that extend and 
contract for the purpoſe of ſwimming ; in others 
they are ſharp, and bent down at the point, 
that they may walk the firmer, perch, ſeize, 
and hold their prey. In ſome the legs are long, 
that they may walk into, and rake their food 
out of the water and marſhes: in others they 
xe ſhorter; and in all are adapted to their way 
ring, and whatever they require. 
o is here that will not in this acknowledge 
the ſupreme Jars gy of the Creator and Be- 
nefactor? Is it poſſible, that things ſo wonderful, 
ſo regular, ſo admirably proportioned, ſhould 
be the work of a blind chance? Could any one 
be perſuaded, that ſuch a multitude of veins, 
muſcles, joints, &c. ſhould be put in motion in 
each animal without deſign? and that all the 
parts, even the ſmalleſt, ſhould be connected 
with each other, and perform their different 
offices with ſuch perfect harmony and regu- 
larity ? Ought it not rather to lead us to think 
of the Creator of all things, whoſe wiſdom and 
goodneſs have placed ſo many creatures exactly 
in the circumſtances moſt ſuitable to them: and 
endeavour to be more and more acquainted with 
this great Being, who has ſo gloriouſly ſhewn 
himſelf in all his works. | 
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continually over his children, and provides for 
all their wants, makes uſe of more than one 
means to render the earth fruitfak Sometimes. 
it is by inundations: it is true, that when theſe 
hy countries wafte, the farmer who only thinks. 


of the preſent, gives way to ungrateful-mur-. 


murs; but, in the end, if their happy conſe- 
quences for the general good is properly conſi- 
dered, it muſt be allowed, they are very bene- 
ficial. Sometimes it is by a river, which like 
the Egyptian Nile, has the ſingular property of 
overflowing its banks at certain marked periods, 
to water a country where it never rains. Some 
times it is by rains, which fall more or leſs fre- 


quently, in order to cool the air and water the 


parched ground. But theſe methods of water- 


ing are not regular, nor always ſufficient. The 


moſt common means, the fureſt and moſt uni- 
verſal, but that which men the leaſt attend to, 


and are leaſt ſenſible of its value, is the dew; — 
This ineſtimable gift of Heaven (which even in 


years of the greateſt dreught, ſupports and pre- 
ferves the plants from periſhing,) comes in thoſe 
fparkling drops ſeen in ſuch profufion morning 
and evening on the leayes of trees and plants. 


The nn fall from en orga 
formerly imagined ? it does not deſcend: from 
the higheſt parts of our atmoſphere, arid ſtill 
leſs is it the fweat of the ſtars, as fuperſtition 
had ſuppoſed. This pretended celeftial origin 
has probably given riſe to the folly of fome al- 
chymiſts, who-hoped to convert dew into gold. 
It is now generally allowed, that the dew is no- 
thing but the ſweat of the plants, and the moif- 
ture they. draw from the earth. In order to be 
convinced of this, one need only cover a plant 
with a glaſs bell, and it will appear that the 
leaves collect in the night a greater quantity of 
dew drops, than the leaves of the other plants 
which are expoſed to the air. Fhis certainly 
would not be the caſe, if the dew. fell from 
above, and if it did not riſe from the ground, 
Nothing is more eaſy either, than to compre- 
hend how it is formed: for nobody is ignorant, 
that the rays. of the fun, and the heat whick is 
_ caſt on the earth, continually loofens a multr- 
tude of thin particles from off every thing, 
ſome of which riſe into. the atmofphere and the 
reſt collects in the form of drops of water. This 
account of the dew explains to us, how it hap- 
pens that it is fometimes hurtful, and fometimes 
not fo. Its nature evidently depends on the 
Wo ality of the vapours of which it is compofed. 
he wind carries away the light exhalations as 
ſoon as they are formed, and prevents them from 
falling in drops. This is the reafon that there 
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| is moſt dew when the air is very calm. By this. 
wiſe plan of the Creator, the plants can vege- 
tate and grow in countries even where there is 
no rain; for the ſoil of thoſe parts being ſandy, 
porous, and very moiſt underneath, the heat 
draws out a great quantity of dew, which ſur- 
rounds the plants and ſupplies the place of rain. 

Thoſe different methods which Providence 
makes uſe of to moiſten and fertilize the earth, 
ought to remind us of thoſe he employs to im- 
prove the barren heart of man, and to make = 
fertile in good works. Chaſtiſement, more or 
leſs ſevere, bleffings of every kind, exhortations, 
warnings given us from the example of others, 
and a thouſand ſuch means, are made uſe of by 
our gracious God, to lead us to himſelf. Some- 
times in the natural world there comes a ſtorm of 
rain from the clouds, which deluges the country, 
drags every thing along with it, and makes the 
» rivers overflow their banks. At other times, 
God calls the ſoft dew from the earth, and thus, 
in a manner ſecretly grants the wiſhes of the 
farmer for rain. It is thus in grace he alſo 
makes uſe of different means to arrive at the 
merciful end he propoſes. How many hardened 
hearts oblige him to ſpeak in thunder and light- 
ning as formerly on Mount Sinai! Leſs terrible 
means are employed to ſave and effect others; 
with a gentle, mild and perſuaſive voice, God 
calls them to himſelf: he awakens their conſci- 
ences, and refreſhes their ſouls with the benefi- 
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cent dew of his grace. Let this conduct of our 
heavenly Father ſerve as a model for ours. Let 
us employ all forts of means to reclaim our fel- 
low- creature, to make him better; but let us 
particularly endeavour, from the example of 
God, to gain him rather by kindneſs than by 
puniſhment. Let us imitate the beneficence of 
the Lord: we ſee how he refreſhes the parched 
earth with dew ; he revives and gives new life to 
the plants. Let us conſider how many of our 
fellow creatures are in diſtreſs, and languiſhing 
for want. Let them not languiſh in vain: let 
them not periſh; Let us endeavour to revive 
their hearts with benefits, and to pour as many 
bleſſings on bur fellow-creatures as the dew 
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LirE AND LABOURS or THE Brr. 


Is the fine days of the preſent foafons in this 
time of cheerfulneſs and joy, every thing is in 
motion; every thing throughout the animal 


Pg 


world is full of life and activity; but there are 


no creatures ſo active in our ſervice as the little 
colony of bees. At leaft it is certain, that of 


all the inſects round us, there are none we can 


better learn to be acquainted with, or which can 
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afford a more ufeful and. pleaſing ſcene. , The 


bees aſſemble in great numbers, either in hollow 


trees and cavities; or in à ſort of baſkets, called 


hives, where they are collected by the art of 
man. They fly about, diſperſe on all ſides, and, 


by means of their trunk, they gather honey and 


wax from the ſtamina and juice of the flowers. 
When their harveſt is made, they convey it into 
their ſtore - houſe, which they fill from top to 


bottom with cells in form of hexagons:' They 


inhabit ſome of theſe cells; others are deſigned 
to receive the eggs, and to lodge their young; 


and the reſt ſerve as magazines to depoſit their 
winter's proviſion of honey in. Amongſt theſe 
bees, which form altogether but one family, 

there is one larger than any other, which is a 


female, and therefore called their queen. To 
her alone all the young bees born in a hive owe 


their birth. From the eggs ſhe laid in the cells 
there come out worms, which the working bees 
feed with their trunk. Afterwards, this worm 
remains near fifteen days to all appearance dead, 
in its cell, which is cloſed with a little wax lid. 


In this / inanimate ſtate it is called nympha. 
When its time is accompliſhed, it opens its tomb, 


and comes out in the form of a young bee. Be- 
ſides the queen, there are in each hive two ſorts 
of flies, the drone and the working bee. The 
former are males: they impregnate the queen, 
and ferve her as a guard. The bees have two 
a on their heads, ** * their eyes, 
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and warn them of aangeis. They ive fangs or 
claws they make uſe of in their work, and a 
trunk or hollow tube, which they can draw in 
and out of its caſe as they pleaſe. This inſtru- 
ment, ſupple and moveable in every way, reaches 
to the very bottom of the cup of the flowers, 
where they gather their honey, aànd paſſes 
through the caſe into the bag of honey, placed 
within their bodies, from whence the honey is 
afterwards poured into the cells of their ſtore- 
houſe. The bees have fix feet. "With the two 
firſt and their fangs, they form the wax or meal 
of the flowers into little balls, and wirkt their 
middle feet they put them into a hollow, {ſhaped 
like a ſpoon,) which they have in their hind 
feet, which are alſo furnifhe& with hair, in or- 
der to cetain the wax, and prevent it from fall- 
ing when they are flying. Laden in this man- 
ner with honey and wax, the working: bees re- 
turn to their cell, without loſing their way, 
though they are ſometimes above four leagues 
from it. When they arrive, they find other bees 
waiting for them, to aſſiſt them in unloading 
their booty, and then they all work in common 
to employ thoſe proviſions for the general uſe 
of the hive. They ſtop every crevice with wax, 
to keep out any foreign animal; but leave open- 
ings for themſelves to go in and out. The queen 
and the working bees have, at the extremity of 
the body, a ſting incloſed in a caſe, which they 
make uſe of to wound or kill their enemies: 
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but the wound they give is generally fatal to 


themſelves, when the ſting remains behind. 


Every thing in thoſe little animals muſt excite 
our admiration; the formation of their limbs, 


ſo regular and ſo well adapted to their kind of 


life; the care they take of their young; the 
art with which their cells are built; their acti- 
vity, their induſtry, and intelligence. Let us 
never paſs by a bee-hive with indifference. Let 


us at leaſt admire them, and perhaps this admi- 
ration may lead us to more ſublime thoughts. 


If we love to reflect on our Creator, we ſhall 


find him here. This intereſting ſcene will lead 


us to him; and we ſhall adore his wiſdom, his 


power, and his goodneſs, in the production of 
Ne little creatures. 
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Tux EXTERIOR Parts or PLanTs. 


5 Is order to form any idea of the inimitable art 


which appears in the vegetable kingdom, we 


muſt go on by degrees. Our underſtandings are 
too limited to fee the whole together, and to 
acquire a perfect knowledge. of it. We muſt 
be content with ſome obſervations, and paſs 


progreſſively from viſible to inviſible things; 


from fample oljeas: 1 individuals, to thoſe of 
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greater compaſs, and more general. Who can 
indeed take in at one glance the whole of the 
organization of plants? Let us begin, then, by 
conſidering their exterior parts, and let us firſt 
dwell on their roots. They are ſo conſtructed 
that, by means of the principal root, fibres, and 
little roots which grow out of it, the plants are 
faſtened to the ground. The pores of the root 
ſerve to receive the watery and nutritive juices 
which the earth contains. Out of the root 


its ſtrength and beauty: its form is varied ac- 


the ſtem is formed like a pipe, ſtrengthened by 
different knots curiouſly placed upon it: at 
other times the ſtalk is ſo weak, that it requires 
a ſupport round which it may twine itſelf, and 
faſtens by means of ſome little hooks. Some - 
times alſo the ſtem, riſing majeſtically like a 
ſtrong pillar, is the ornament of the foreſts, and 
ſeems to brave the ſtorm of winds: the branches 
extend themſelves like the arms of the human 
body, and are very regularly diſtributed. They 
ſpread and divide into boughs, which are placed 
collaterally, and in the ſame order as the prin- 
cipal branches. The buds which come upon the 
branches, are nothing but little plants, which 
being put into the ground, take root there, 
and become a whole, like that of which they 
were before only a part. The leaves (that 
pleaſing enlivening ornament of the plants) are 


grows the ſtem, to which the plant partly owes 


cording to the nature of the plant. Sometimes - 
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regularly placed round the Ralks, and branches, 


Amongſt a thouſand, there are not two whoſe 


leaves are perfectly alike; each has a different 


make, different out- line, different ſize, and dif- 


ferent ornaments. The leaves are ſimple or 


compound, fleſhy or dreſſed, ſmooth or in · 
dented and curled, The bloſſams of trees, 
whoſe beautiful enamel forms one of the greateſt 


ornaments of nature, are not leſs varied than 
the leaves; ſome are plain and have but one 
flower, has have. ſeveral; here we ſee a vaſe 
opening gracefully ; there we ſee figures in the 
| ſhape of a mouth, a helmet, a. bell, a ſtar, or a 
{up : a little farther, we obſerve the. papilionace- 


Qus,. ſo called, becauſe they a little reſemble a 


butterfly with ſpread wings. Some leaves or pe- 


tals are placed careleſsly round the plant; others 


form oircles, bouquets, garlands, &c. round it. 
From the centre of the bloſſom riſes a little pil- 


lar, ſometimes more than one, which are hol- 


low within, round, and often pointed at top: 


they are called piſtils. Round them there are 


5 generally ther leſſer pillars, called ſtamina, to 


ſupport the heads, which, area ſort of caſes full 


af very fine powder. How is it poſhble to de- 
 {cribe the delicate texture of many of the bloſ- 
ſoms; the ſweetneſs of their perfume, the liveli- 


neſs, variety, and beauty of theif colours! Af- 
ter the hloſſoms come the fruit and the berries, 


Which repair the miſchief done by the inclemen- 


cy of the weather, and ſupply what is neceſſary 
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for the uſe of men BET TEN RR AT The ber- 
ries and fruit contain, under une or ſeveral coats, 
the ſeed af future plants. The oùutward forms 
of thei fruit and feeds vary as mueh as thoſe of 
the leaves:and 'bloffoms. There is ſcaree any 
form that is not diſtinguiſſiable in one or other 
of them. All theſe parts of plants have their 
proper uſe and deſigu : let the fmalleſt part of 
them be taken away, and the plant Will loſe 
ſome of its perfection, its beauty, growth, Or 
increaſe. As extraordinary as it may appear, it 
is certainly true, that all thoſe parts, without 
one ſingle exception, are more or leſs neceſſary 
to the whole. Try the experiment, take the 
leaves from a tree, and 1 it will ſoon wither and 
periſh. It, is the ſame with all the other plants. 
There is nothing ſuperfluous amongſt them; 
nothing that has not its uſe ; nothing that does 
not evidently tend to the petfaltion of the whole. 
But in diſcovering this connection, this harma- 
ny, this wonderful arrangement of the veget- 
able kingdom; in ſeeing that the whole is heau- 
tiful, and ordered from general laws, though 
differently applied, ſhall we nat coneluds, that 
the Author of all thoſe beauties muſt neceſſarily 
have infinite wiſdam? This conſequence is as 
natural as that we draw, when; on hearing a per- 
| fon ſpeak, we conclude that he muſt be near us. 

Let us themtaiſe our ſouls to the Oreator of all 
things: werſhall every where find him. It is 
for this purpoſe he formed the plants ſo magni- 
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ficently, und thus diſplays to us theip uſe and 


beauty. Let the divine wiſdom be ever preſent 
to us: it will appear in the ſmalleſt blade of 


graſs, if we take the trouble to examine it 


cloſely. The more we accuſtom ourſelves to 


reflect on the wiſdom of God, the more ſatisfac- 


tion we ſhall have in contemplating nature: at 


each flower we behold, we ſhall cry out with 
tranſport, How great is our en how ad- 
3 1s his an 1 ; 
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Hyan OF 5 FOR THE Works 
F THE CREATION. 


To: thee, O Lord! from whom 3 
every bleſſing, and who diſpenſeſt them ſo boun- 


tifully, te thee belongeſt glory, honour, and 
thankſgiving. Thou heareſt the cries of the 
raven, and takeſt pleaſure in the ſong of 


the lark; vouchſafe to liſten alſo to my voice, 
and accept the tribute of praiſes due to thee. 


| The leaſt of the creatures formed by thy hand 


proclaims thy wiſdom. The traces of thy good- 
neſs and power are ſeen from one end of the 
year to the other, and are continually renewing. 


Each blade of graſs declares the greatneſs of 
| God, and our own nothingneſs. With parent- 
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al tenderneſs thou pꝛovideſt for our neceflities, 
and giveſt to men and animals their proper food. 
From dawn to dawn thy bleſſings continually 
ſucceed each other, and even the wicked man 
feels the effect of thy goodneſs. O God! WhO 
is like unto thee 4 the earth is full of thy good- 
neſs and wiſdom! Vouchſafe to teach me, O 
Lord i how to praiſe thee worthily. Inline my; 
heart to love thee, and let me hereafter live onix 
for him who heapeth ſuch bleſſings up me. 
It is in thy name, and in the hope of thy | bleſſ- 
ing, that the farmer ſows his corn: it is thou 
who makeſt the ſeed fruitful. This earth, that, 
for our ſins, had a curſe laid upon it, is bleſſed 
again by its creator, and bringeth forth fruit 
plenteouſly. Thou makeſt the boſom of the 
earth fruitful. Thou watereſt the furrows of 
the fields. Thou cloatheſt the meadows, the 
valley, and the plain with flowers, with groves, 
with trees, and herbage, Thou ordereſt the 
cool and refreſhing dew to moiſten our gardens 
and fields, and to ſhed fertility and abundance 
upon them. The barren and dry ſoil thou wa- 
tereſt with gentle rains. The cold and wet 
places thou warmeſt with the rays of the ſun. 
The weather and the ſeaſons thou ordereſt wiſe= 
ly, and in the manner moſt beneficial to, man- 
kind ; and, in the midſt of all the viciſſitudes of | 
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the wknaf6pport the waving corn. Thowas adorn- 
eſt the tops of barren rocks with grapes. Thou 


dreſſeſt our paſture with clover; and, by thy 


command, the ſountains and ſtreams water the 


thirſty animals. a Thou cauſeſt the tree to take 


root, and it proſpers: thou cauſeſt a quicken- 


ing lap to circulate through its trunk, and giveſt 
it force to branch out with leaves and bloſſoms, 
while the abundance of fruit, under which the 
bought dend, prove the pleaſure thou haſt in 
doing good. We, therefore, glorify thee, our 
ene out enen we Veen th ROO? en 
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J Hobel theſe inſeQs: are ſo bie to 
the lovers of gardens, and fo diſguſting to over- 
delicate people, they nevertheleſs deſerve our 
attention. Caterpillars generally live upon our 
trees, and we have ſuch an averſion to them, 
that, wherever we meet with them, we deſtroy 
them. This is the reaſon we do not deign 


to honour them with a look, and ſtill leſs to 
examine them attentively. And yet there is no 
doubt but theſe inſets may very agreeably amuſe 
an atteritive obſerver of nature. Let us here try 


to prove it. Perhaps, by raiſing the curiofity 
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of thoſe who have hitherto neglected them, they 
may be induced not to trample them under foot, 
without at leaſt firſt obſerving their wonderful 
formation, and taking from thence occafion'to, 
look up to the Creator The number of ſpe-! 
cies of caterpillars already known, amounts to 


more than three hundred, and there are new 


ones daily diſcovering. Their ſhape, their co 
tour, their form, their inclinations, and way of 
life, all differ in ſome reſpects; but this cireum- 
ſtance they have in common, that they are com- 
poſed of rings, which, by moving to and fro, 
carry the body wherever they want to go. Na- 
ture has given them two ſorts of feet, which 
have each their particular uſe. The fix fore- 
feet are ſort of hooks, which they make uſe of 
in taking a faſt hold and clinging to any thing. 
The ſoles of the hinder-feet are broad, and 
armed with little ſharp nails. With the hooks 
they draw to them the leaves, the graſs, and 
whatever they want for food, and they fix the 


forepart of their body with them while they 
are drawing up the hind rings. The hinder feet 


ſerve to keep them firm, and to hold by what - 
ever they are to reſt upon. When they are on 
a branch or a leaf, they can ſeize on food at 
ſome diſtance; for, by hooking themſelves on 


with the hind-feet, they ſtand up, and raiſe the 


forepart of their body, move it about, and 
pany it in the air on _— Aides ur 3 
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upon the leaf, reach their food, and take i 
with their claws. However adapted the body of 
the caterpillar is to its ſeveral wants, it is re- 
markable that its ſtate is but tranſient; that the 
limbs laſt but a certain time, and that this 
creeping worm becomes a chryſalis without feet 
or motion, till it is metamorphoſed into a crea- 
ture claſſing with the inhabitants of the air. 
Were it for this reaſon only, the caterpillars 
would be worth our attention. Towards the 
end of ſummer, (and often ſooner, ) after having 
ſatiated themſelves with greens, and after having 


changed their coat ſeveral times, they ceaſe to 


eat, and begin to build a houſe, in order to end 
their life in it, (with the caterpillar ſtate), and 
to, be afterwards transformed into butterflies. 
The chryfalis is full of a ſort of thick milk, 
which ſerves for food to the butterfly till it 
comes out. When it is entirely formed, and 


its parts arrived at conſiſtency, and that a gen- 


tle warmth invites it to quit its priſon, it makes 
itſelf a paſſage through the end of the chryſalis 
that is largeſt, and at the ſame time the thinneſt. 
The head (which has always been turned to- 
wards that end) diſen gages itſelf, the horns 
lengthen, the feet and wings. ſpread out, the 
butterſiy takes wing and flies away. It preſerves 
none of its former ſtate. The caterpillar which 
changed into the chryſalis, and the butterfly 
that comes out of it, are two animals totally dif- 


| ferent. The toner wi on kairy, and often 
hideous; the other is adorned with the livelieſt 
colours. The former limited itſelf to a groſs. 
food; the latter goes from flower to flower, 
and freely enjoys all nature, of which it is it- 
ſelf the ornament. Will not this deſcription 
recontile every one to theſe inſects, and put an 
end to all averſion to them. Perhaps ſome may 

ſtill think they have a right to aſk, To what 
purpoſe, after all, are theſe caterpillars? Would 
it not be better to be entirely free from them 2 
No. On the contrary, it is certain, that the 
world would not be as perfect as it is, if there 
were no caterpillars in it. Take away theſe in- 
ſes, and you deprive the birds of a conſiderable 
part of their ſubſiſtence. As the birds were to 
feed on caterpillars, it was juſt that the Creator 
ſhould ordain for their food the leaves and plants 
to which they have as good a right as us, It is 
true, that the yoracity of theſe animals makes 
them ſometimes troubleſome to mankind ; but 
this is an evil which, the Creator permits with 
much wiſdom ; for the miſchief the caterpil- 
lars ſometimes do us, may ſerve to humble us, 
and make us recollect the uncertainty of all our 
earthly poſſeſſions. And even, ſuppoſing we 
could not penetrate into God's reaſons for form- 
ing ſuch creatures, we ſhould not therefore have 
a right to deny their utility. We ought, on. the 
contrary, to take occaſion from thence to aC= 
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knowledge our Ignorance, a _ _ to the wit 
dom of e ee Rc 3 . 
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1 HE BEGINNING oF SUMMER. | | 


Tus day ſummer begins. Many th us have 


often ſeen the changes occaſioned by this day | 
| throughout all nature: but is it known how it 


happens that the ſun remains ſo long afterwards 
above the horizon ? why this is the longeſt day 
of the year ; and why, in reckoning from this 


time to the end of autumn, we perceive the heat 


and length of the days diminiſh in equal pro- 
portion? All theſe changes are owing to the 
annual courſe of our globe round the ſun. When 


that body enters into the ſign of Cancer, the 
earth is ſo ſituated, that all its northern ſide is 
turned towards the ſun; * becauſe the Creator 
has inclined the axis of our globe towards the 
north, and it preferves that direction invari- 
ably. On this direction, and on the conſtant 
5 paralleliſm of the axis, depend, properly ſpeak- 


ing, the changes of the four ſeaſons of the year. 


Let us here reflect a moment on the goodneſs 
and wiſdom of God, in thus inclining the axis 
” 'of the earth. If it had been in a perpendicular 


* 
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Are rien, our globe would have been a very 
melancholy habitation, either for platits or ani- 
mals. Neither growth nor diminution of days: 
eould take place, nor the feveral changes 6f the 
ſeaſons. How much to be pitied ſhould We be, 
who live in Germany, and conſequently near the 
north! The air we thould breathe would be al- 
ways as ſharp as in March or September, and our 
ſoil would afford nothing but a little moſs arid 
graſs.” In à word, the greateſt part of the two- 
hemiſpheres, would be but a frightful defart in- 
| habited'only by a few infects. In our climate, 
nature has at this time almoſt ended her annual 
work. She as already loſt ſome of her variety. 
Nothing can be more green than tlie vines, che 
orchards, and the foreſts; but the fliades of co 
Tour are not ſo pleaſing as they were. The mea - 
dows begin to whiten;” and their ffowers arè 
mowed down. The corn inſenſibly- grows yel- 
low; and the number of colours diminiſfl. The 
variety and brightneſs of them, the various notes 
of numberleſs birds, had before all the charms 
of novelty, and afforded us the moſt pleafing 
fenfations ; but now the nearer we approach to 
autumn, the more theſe enjoyments diminiſh... 
The nightingale is filent, and the great heat: 
makes it inconvEnient to walk. Do we not here 
ſeen an emblem of life? Are not the pleafures 
we enjoy equally tranſient! Even the moſt in- 
nocent of them, ſuch as nature in the beauty of 
ſpring: preſents to us, are liable to change and 
G4 | 
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give place to other objects. What we at preſent 
obſerve in the ſummer of nature, we may ob- 
ſerve in the ſummer of life. When we have at- 
tained our fortieth year, which is the beginning 
of a riper age, the world loſes part of its charms, 
ſuch as delighted us in our youth; and, when 
we approach the autumn of life, we become a 
Prey to cares, and are leſs calm, leſs ſerene, leſs 
lively, and joyous than we were. We obſerye 
chat our ſtrength of body inſenſibly wears away 
with age. In fine, there come days, when we ſay, 
T ne. longer take pleaſure in them. But with what 
à lively ſenſe of joy do I, at this moment, raiſe 
my foul towards God, who is the Father of all, 
and the centre of felicity! Perhaps, it is for the 
laſt time that I have contemplated, in this world, 
the charms of nature. I will, therefore, enjoy 
this ſummer as if it were to be my laſt, May I 
live ſo as never to regret having 9 often n 
2 return of the ſeaſons. % 
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= x HE e is a i of the firſt — 
amongſt the inhabitants of the air. When all 
other birds, at the cloſe of the day, have ceaſed to 
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entertain us with their notes, it is thin that the 
voice of the nightingale is raiſed to animate, the 
woods and groves. When we liſten to the brit- 
liant ſounds of the voice we are apt to conclude 
that the bird muſt be large, that the throat muſt 
have great ſtrength ; and the inimitable charm 
of her melodious notes, makes us preſume ſhe 


ſurpaſſes all others in the beauty of her form, | 


But on the contrary the nightingale is a bird of 


poor appearance, whoſe colour, form, and 


the whole of its exterior, is void of any thing 
attractive or majeſtic, and has nothing in the 
leaſt diſtinguiſhing, Nature has, however, 
compenſated for its plainneſs by giving it a voice 
irreſiſtibly charming. Liſten to its fine lon 

quivering notes; what variety, ſweetneſs, 8 
brilliancy in them! When ſhe begins her ſong, 


ſhe ſeems to ſtudy and compoſe before hand the 


melodious notes ſhe wiſhes to produce. She 
begins ſoftly : then the. notes ſwell gradually till 
they run with the rapidity of a+ torrent: ſhe 


- goes from ſerious to gay : from ſimple notes to 


the wildeſt warblings; from the lighteſt turns 
and ſhakes to languiſhing ſighs; And has, 
throu ghout the whole, he; art to pleaſe the 
ear. 

This bird may give riſe to many uſeful and 
edifying reflections: for example, we learn this 
truth from it, that homelineſs of body is ſome» 
times united with every eſtimable qualities, an 


does n not exclude beauty from the foul. How 


- 


6 


unjuſt then are thoſe, who only attaching them- 

ſelves to the features of the face, and to exterior 
qualities, praiſe or blame nothing but what ſtrikes 
their ſenſes, and deſpiſe thoſe who have bodily 
defects. Let us learn to judge with more equity. 
Any man, though deprived of the advantage of 
figure and fortune, who proves himſelf by his 

conduct to have the ſoul of a ſage or a ſaint, is 
by much the moſt worthy of ur eſteem. It is 
the perfection of the ſoul only that gives true 
Merit to man, or is worthy of our admiration ; 
the reſt can only ſeduce thoſe who do not know 
the value of wiſdom and virtue. Have we not 
often known perſons, neither diſtinguiſhed by 
rank or exterior qualities, who have done the 
greateſt ſervices to church and ſtate? Crooked 
and deformed people have often ſhewn more 
greatneſs of ſoul, than others poſſeſſed of the. 
moſt beautiful perſon and fineſt form. It is a. 
leſſon not to truſt to appearances, Thoſe we 
deſpiſe may often Prone ta be FSperior, to our 

ſelves. | 
When we fe IK the ſkilful 88 of * 

nightingale, does it not naturally lead us to the 
Creator from whom ſhe bas this talent! What 
wiſdom there muſt be in the formation of this 
bird, to make it capable of ſuch ſounds ! Lungs ſo 
delicate as thoſe of the nightingale, the motions 
of which are ſo violent, muſt be eaſily wounded, * 
if they bad not the ſingular advantage of being 


ſaſtened to the back-bone by a a number of little 
E 
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ſine ws. The. orifice of the windgipe) is ; very 
large, and that is certainly : what) moſt conti 
butes to the variety of thoſe; ſounds, hich, in 
charming the ear, fill the ſoul. with ſweet aud 
ſerene joy. Is it poſſible not to trace a divine 
Wiſdom and Providence in this; and will nat 
even the ſong of the nightingale lead us tothe 
Author of all nature. Lovely ſongſſreſs LL will 
not leave thee, till I have, learned from: thee. the 
art of praiſing »thy. Creator and mines: Pour, 
with thy ſong; gratitude and joy into the hearts 
of the many inſenſible mortals, Who, even at 


this cheerful ſeaſon, contemplate. the beaptics.of ; 
5 8 creation with e wrtoard we 
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Sea inenprefltble abet gives 


us daily proofs of the infinite benefieende of our 
Creator. It is the happy ſeaſon in Which G 
pours out the treaſutes of his bleffings in the 
greateſt abundance on every livings” creatlires - 
Nature, after having revlved us with the pleas 
fures of ſpring, is continually employed; all the 
ſummer, in providing for us every thing to pleaſe 


our ſenſes, to ſupply our wants, and awalen in 


our hearts juſt ſentiments of gratitude. Before 
our eyes there grows (by virtue of they ſbetbt - 
G 6. Ns the: 
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laws of: nature,) an innumerable quantity of 
fruit in the fields and gardens: fruits, which af- 
ter having pleaſed the ſight, may be gathered 


and preſerved for our food. The flowers afford 


the moſt agreeable variety to our ſenſes; we 
admire" their rich dreſs, and the inexhauſtible 


' fertility” of nature in the multiplicity of their | 


ſpecies. What variety and beauty alſo in the 
plants, from the humble moſs to the ſtately 


ak! If we go frei flower to flower, the eye 


will never tire, Let us climb the higheft moun- 


| tain, feek the cool ſhade of the woods, or de- 
tend into the valley, we ſhall every where find 


new beauties. A multitude of objects ſtrike our 
eyes at once, all different from each other; 
but each in itſelf has charms enough to fix our 
attention. There. we ſee innumerable flowers; 

here living creatures of different kinds. If we 


lift up our eyes, they are delighted with the 


blue ſky : if we caſt them on the ground, they 


are refreſhed by the beautiful verdure with which 


it is cloathed. Our tar is charmed with the 


cheerful notes of the winged ſongſters; the va- 


riety and ſimplicity of their melody fills the ſoul 


_wyhthe ſweeteſt ſenſations. The murmuring of 


the brooks, and the filver waves of a fine flow- 


ing river pleaſe both the ear and eye. It is to 


indulge our taſte that the ſtrawberries and other 
pleaſant fruit ripen; while at the ſame time they 
cool the blood. Our barns and granaries are 
filled with the new productions of the fields and 
LIT 1 
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gardens, which afford us the moſt wholeſome 
agreeable food. The ſmell is ſtruck with the 
ſweet perfume that exhales on every ſide. In a 
word, a thouſand pleaſing objects affect the 
ſenſes, and touch the heart. Numerous flocks 
feed on the profuſion of bountiful nature; and 
eat wholeſome herbs, and procure us pleaſant 
wholeſome milk and nouriſhing meats. Abun- 
dant rains moiſten the ground, and open to us 
new ſources of bleſſings. Lofty trees and groves 
afford us a delightful ſhade. All that we ſee and 
hear, all that taſte or ſmell can convey, multi- 
plies our pleaſures, and contributes to our hap- 
pineſs. But the creation is a ſtill greater, and 
more enchanting object for the mind, than for 
the ſenſes. In points, which the latter cannot 
reach, the mind diſcovers beauty, e, va- 
| Wee and new e de e q 
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1 more Atkeult it is to acquire a Oe . 
ledge of the inſide of the human body, the more 
neceſſary it is to make uſe of the information 

with which we are furniſhed by ſkilful anate- 


„ 


miſts. Tia with this deſign that I am going to 
give a ſhort deſcription of thoſe parts. — Pk | 
The conſtruction of the Heart which is placed 
near the middle of the breaſt, and is the moving 
principle of the whole machine, is worthy of 
admiration. It conſiſts of mulculous fibres cu- 
riouſſy interwoven. Two cavities ſeparated from 
each other by a partition, and which are called 
Ventricles, are formed in the inſide of this or- 
gan. As the heart continually dilates and con- 
tracts itſelf, and expels from the lungs the air 
vrhich it receives through the noſe and mouth, 
this is what occaſions our breathing. The lungs 
are of a ſpungy ſubſtance, which like the bel- 
los extend and contract, in order to draw the 
air in and let it out again. They ſwell out on 
both ſides, and fill almoſt the whole ſpace of the 
breaſt; to refreſh it with the air it draws in, and 
at the ſame time to prevent the blood from too 
much attenuation. The breaſt is lined with a 
fine membrane called Pleura. Under the lungs : 
is placed the Stomach which receives and digeſts 
the food. It is ſhaped like a: purſe... On the 
right ſide is the Liver, which covers: one fide of 
the ſtomach, and by its warmth aſſiſts the 19 5 0 
tion. It ſeparates the bile from tlie blood, which 
_ colleQts in a particular veſicle, and deſcends into 
the bowels, The irritation. it: occaſions there, 
facilitates the paſſage of the excrements; : Oppo- 
ſite to the liver is the Spleen. It is a ſoft bag 
which ſtretches eaſily. The blood is eee 
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into it by arteries, and flows out of it through 
the veins. Behind the liver and ſpleen are the 
Kidneys. There are two of them, one to the 
right, the other to the leſt. The uſe of, them 

is to ſeparate from the maſs of blood the hu- 
mours which overflow into the bladder. Under 
theſe parts are placed the Entrails joined to the 
menſentery. They complete the ſeparation of 
the digeſted food, and ſerve to expel the grolſer. 
parts of it out of the body, The Meſentery is: 

a great membrane which folds ſeveral times over 
and forces the entrails to fold themſelves in the 
ſame manner. There are a, great quantity of 
little veins as fine as a hair upon the mefentery, 
They are called Milky Veins, becauſe they con- 
tain a juice reſembling milk. In the middle of 
the meſentery there is a large gland, where the 
milky veins meet as in their centre. A ſkin, 
full of folds, of glands, and muſcles, covers 
over all the entrails. That part of the body - I 
called the Belly, and which begins at the ſto. 1 


mach, is ſeparated from the breaſt by the Midriff.. | a a 
It has ſeveral openings to let the veſſels paſs 1 
which are to deſcend to the lower parts. The | | 1 
liver and ſpleen are faſtened to it; and the ſhak-.. bl | a 
ing of it not only occaſions laughter, but ſerves. "lo i 
alſo to diſengage the ſpleen. from the humours. 1 
which incommode it. ll | 4 

"Theſe are the principal parts py. the breaſt 1 1111 

| belly; independent of which there are ſeveral 1 

others n communicate with W At * g 
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u ente of che neck is the Windpipe and Wea- 

fand. The Eſophagus is the channel through 
which the food paſſes to the ſtomach. Through 
the weaſand the air penetrates to the lungs. 
Whilſt the lungs are ſending back the air through 
this channel, the voice forms itſelf at the ſame time 
the breaſt throws off the ſuperfluous humours. 
At the entrance of the weaſand there is a little 
lid, which opens to give paſſage to whatever 
is to go out through that pipe. The lower orifice 
of the ſtomach is provided with ſuch another 
cover, which opens when the food preſſes upon 
it, and then cloſes upon it to prevent its riſing 
up again. In the upper part of the head is 
placed the Brain, which is capable of receiving 
impreſſions from exterior objects. The whole 
maſs of the brain is covered with two thin tran- 
ſparent membranes, one of which, called the 
Pia Mater, is the firſt envelope. The ſecond, 
called Dura Mater, is interwoven with arteries 
and veins. Independent of theſe parts, each of 
which have their ſettled place, there are others 
ſpread throughout the whole body, ſuch as the 
bones, the arteries, veins, lymphatic veſſels, and 
_ nerves. The Bones ſet in their joints, partly 
ſerve to ſupport and give the power of motion to 
the body, and partly, to preſerve and guard its 

noble parts. The Arteries and Veins are mixed 
throughout the whole body, in order to nouriſh 
it with the blood they convey to every part. 
There are _ ſeveral * Veſſels, * 
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generally join to certain glands, and receive u 
tranſparent yellow liquor, which they afterwards 
let flow throughout the body. The nerves, of 


which they reckon ten principal pair, are little 


fibres ſpringing from the brain, and from thence 
are ſpread over the whole body to the very en- 
tremities of it. Some ſuppoſe they are hollow, 
and contain a ſort of marrow, like that of the 
brain. The nerves are the organs of the ſenſes 


and of all the motions of the machine. All 
thoſe parts are pierced with holes; in order to 


let the light and ſubtile matter (and whatever is 
ſuperfluous in the body) evaporate.” Theſe ori- 
fices are called pores. - The ſame wiſdom, ſo vi- 
ſible in the inward and ſolid-parts of the body 
is equally ſo in its fluid parts. The blood, the 
chyle, the lymph, the marrow, the bile, the 
nervous juices, and the different ſorts of viſcous 
and gelatinous humours, ſupplied by innumer- 
able glands; their ſeveral properties, their deſign, 


their effects, the manner in which they are pre- 


pared, filtered, and ſeparated from one another, 
their circulation; their preparation, all theſe 
prove the moſt aſtoniſhing art, and the moſt 


profound wiſdom. 


Loet us ſum up what has juſt been fail in n 


to the interior conſtruction of the human body. 


— The bones, by their ſolidity and their joints, 
form the foundation of this fine machine, The 
_ ligaments are ſtrings which unite the parts toge» 

ther, The muſcles are fleſhy ſubſtances which 


* 
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act as elaſtic ſprings. ''The nerves; which are 
diſperſed over the whole body, connect all the 
parts together. The arteries and veins, like ri- 
vulets, convey life and health throughout. The 
heart, placed in the centre, is the focus, or the 
acting power, by means of which the blood eir- 
culates and is preſerved» The lungs, by means 
of another power, draw in the outward air, and 
expel the hurtful vapours. The ſtomach an? 

inteſtines are the magazines where every thing 
that is required for the daily ſupply i is DS 
be brain, that ſeat of the ſoul, is formed in a 
manner ſuitable to the dignity of its inhabitant. 
The ſenſes, which are the foul's minifters, warn 
it of all that is ann either for its Se 

or uſe. LT | 

- | Adorable Crone . with what wonderful art 
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Hos 31 "ELECTRICAL FIRE. | 
l Fac ROM the many experiinents. 1 in our 1 
| time, no body any longer doubts the exiſtence t 
il of electrical fire, the ſingular effects of which t 
1 have fixed the attention of all Europe for above u 
1 thirty years. It is proved, that this fire is diſ- ſe 
1 : tributed * throughout all bodies; but it is, er 


like the air, not perceptible us ap ſenſes but 


when put in motion. It is alſo neceſſary that, 


when the balance is interrupted by any cauſe 


whatever, it ſhould be reſtored,” before we can 
ſenſibly perceive the electrical fire. Two differ- 
ent ſorts of bodies muſt be marked or diſtinguiſh- 
ed in this caſe. The one ſort is ſuch by na- 
ture, that the electrical fire can be produced in 


it, and inereaſed by means of friction. The 


others receive their electrical force, not by fric- 
tion, but by communicating with the firſt, 


Thoſe of the former claſs are chiefly glaſs, 


piteh, roſin, ſealing-wax, ſilk, hair, and the 
zir. All other bodies, but particularly water 
and metals, belong to the ſecond. The bodies 
of the firſt kind are capable of preſerving the 
electrical matter collected in them. Thoſe" of 
the ſecond, on the contrary, loſe it as quick as 
they receive it. Machines have been invented, 

in which, by means of a great wheel, a rapid 
motion is given to a glaſs globe, which, in turn= 
ing round, rubs; againſt the hand, or againſt a 
cuſhion. By the effect of this friction, the 
globe preſerves its electrical force, which may 
be extended as far as is deſired, by means of 
iron bars or chains, which communicate with 


the glaſs globe. If we put our hand on one of 


theſe bars, we receive a ſhock, and if it is dark, 
we ſee bright ſparks of fire come from it. If 
ſeveral perſons together form a circle, holding 
each * by the ww n will e receive the 
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eleQrical ſtroke at the ſame moment, which 
© ſtroke. may be made more or leſs violent as they 
| pleaſe. There may be given to electrical fire 
ſufficient force to kill, not only ſparrows and 
other little birds, but hens, geeſe, ducks, and 
even ſheep. This experiment takes place by 
means of large glaſs bottles, filled with water, 
and tied together with metal chains, which 
faſten them alſo to the glaſs globe, put in a ſtate 
of friction, as mentioned before. The water 
conveys a great quantity of electrical matter into 
the inſide of the bottles, and, at the ſame time, 
their outer ſurface loſes an equal quantity of it, 
by means of the water which is without. A vio- 
lent flaſh, a great exploſion, the combuſtible 
matter taking fire, and the death of the ani- 
mals, are the conſequence of this experiment. 
There are others alſo which are common 
to all theſe ſorts of experiments, ſuch as ſul- 
phureous ſmell, an agitation of the air, and a 
new property of the electrical matter. It has 
been obſerved, that ſome experiments failed, 
becauſe the iron bars, which were to ſerve as 
electrical conductors, were too angulous and too 
much pointed. It was ſuſpected that the electri- 
city loſt its force by the points: this idea was 
confirmed, by putting the face or hand near the 
point of the bar, when it could be diſtinctly 
perceived that there iſſued from it a torrent of 
electrical matter. It was from thence concluded 


to be poſſible, that thoſe points which ejected 


N 
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eleckrieal matter might alſo 5 to attract it, 


and many experiments have proved the wrath of 


this concluſion. 


If any one ſhould think” theſe cutie ok of 


no importance, let them conſider that we ma 

learn more and more the uſe of this extraordis 

nary phenomenon of nature, from which a 
double uſe has already been drawn, The pby- 
ſicians have joined electricity to their art; and 
there are examples of its having cured oaralytic 
limbs. Naturaliſts alſo have diſcovered a great 


analogy between lightning and electrical fire, 


which has given riſe to new opinions upon the 
manner in which thunder is formed, and has 
changed the former ideas on that ſubject. Thus, 
from time to time, we receive new ſolutions of 
the myſteries contained in the great works of 
our Ne, 
man! and how little attention is paid to import- 
ant things placed before our eyes, ſince the 


phenomena juſt mentioned were for many ages 


unknown; and, even ROWE how little are we 
acquainted with nature ! and how ach have 
we not yet to learn! 


How limited, are the views of 
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F ORMERLY, and even at the an of 
this century, it was thought that thunder pro- 
ceeded from the inflammation of ſalts, of ſul- 
phureous matter, and other ſubſtances in the 
air. It was imagined that there was the great- 

eſt reſemblance between the effects of fire arms 
and that of thunder and lightning. However, 

all the explanations, by which they endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh this ſyſtem, were not ſufficient to re- 
move the difficulties which oppoſed it, or to ac- 
count for the ſuppoſed effects. But ſince the 
phenomena, produced by electrical fire, have 
been obferved with attention, it has authoriſed 
us to aſſign a very different cauſe for thunder. 
The perfect reſemblance there is between that 
and electricity, has convinced the naturaliſts, 
that they are the ſame, and that electricity is in 


dur hands what thunder is in the hands of na- 
ture. The latter executes in the great, what 


we imitate in the little. It will not be difficult 
to convince even thoſe who have not ſtudied na- 

tural philoſophy, if they will only take the trou- 

ble to compare the effects of thunder with thoſe 

of electrical fire. The effects of thunder ap- 

| | pear by loud noiſe heard at a diſtance, and by 
1 * Buildings that are ſtruck with ie 
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are ſet in flames. Men ſtruck with it are black - 
ened and burned.” Sometimes, however, there 
is no trace of fire, and it is the blow that occa- 
ſions death, Their cloaths are all torn to rags. 
The lightning caſts them to a diſtance from the 
place they were in; and part of the body that 
has been ſtruck is often pierced with holes. 
Sometimes large ſtones are broken by lightning, 
and it deſtroys the ground it falls upon. Elec- 
tricity produces the ſame effects, but in a leſſer 
degree. When, by means of water, its force i is 
increaſed, the electrical lightning is followed by 

a very ſtrong commotion, Very compact bodies 
are pierced with holes; birds and other little 
animals are killed by it; and every electrical 
flaſh is attended with a Joud noiſe, That tor- 
rent alſo of fire, which flies off hiſſing from the 

point of electrified bodies, is one of the pheno- 
mena which is found in lightning. And, in re- 
card to its ſwiftneſs, there is ſtill a greater re- 
femblance between thunder and electricity. If, 
during a ſtorm, a ſword or chains is hung up in 
the air by ſilken ſtrings, they become electrical. 
If we put our finger near it, there will come out 
of it ſparks of fire, more or leſs, in proportion 
to the degree of ſtorm, or our diſtance from it. 
In a word, all the effects of electricity appear 
during a ſtorm. After ſuch experiments, it 
can no longer be doubted, that the air is elec- 
trified when there is a ſtorm, and that thunder 
and lightning are the effects of a violent clec- 
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and tremendous in. theſe natural phenomena, 
diſappear by degrees, as we become better ac- 
quainted with the laws of nature. Every one, 


conſequently, ought to have a general knowledge 
at leaſt of the firſt principles of natural hiſtory. 
Superſtition and fear, which often mix with our 
obſervation. of nature, would ſoon be at an end, 
if we either reſolved to reflect upon it ourſelves 


with more attention, or to conſult others who 
are well informed upon the ſubject. Let us make 
uſe of what we have acquired in reſpe& to the 
nature of thunder, ſo as to baniſh the dread and 
horror which ſo ſtrongly ſeizes our minds at the 
approach of a ſtorm; and let us always look up 


to, and truſt in that God who alone worketh 


ſuch great marvels. For, though we can aſſign 
as cauſes of thunder, the juſt and invariable 
principles drawn from natural philoſophy, it is 
not, therefore, the leſs wonderful, There are 
even ſome circumſtances of it that will ever be 
inexplicable to the moſt penetrating underſtand- 
ings, It is enough for us to know, that the na- 


ture of the air, and of the whole atmoſphere 


which ſurrounds us, renders this phenomenon 
neceſſary; that the ſtorms. in the hands of God 
are a means of making the earth fruitful, and, 
therefore, ought to incline us to pay a tribute of 


tien 1 g 2 aun Creators, 1 
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Tier 25 che 1 in e they begin to 
fiſh for herrings on the coaſts of England and 
Scotland; by which means we ſhall receive, in 


a ſhort time, a great quantity of theſe fiſhy 


which feed the poor as well as the rich during 
the whole year. 


Innumerable ſhoals of herrings live in the frozen 
ſea, near the arctic pole; 
they quit that place, and come in multitudes to 


the coaſts of England and Scotland. It is not 


yet poſitively aſcertained; what may be the cauſe 
of this emigration. Some think it is to avoid; 
whales and other great fiſh in the frozen ſeas; 
others imagine, that. the prodigious increaſe of 
the herrings obliges them to take theſe long voy- 
ages, and to divide into ſeparate colonies, leſt 
they ſhould be in too great quantities to find 
ſufficient food in the northern ſeas. ' Perhaps 
alſo it is the deſire of propagation, and a pecu- 
liar inſtinct, which leads them to the places moſt 
favourable for the increaſe; and preſervation of 


their race. It is certainly theſe reaſons in gene- 
ral, that occaſion ſuch ſhoals of herrings to quit . 


the north at the beginning of the year; for, in 
the month of March, a wing of kgs "oy had 
Vol. II. H 


Let us examine what is moſt 
important in the natural hiſtory of theſe fiſh. 


but at a certain period 
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already reached the coaſts of Iceland, and it was 
their weſtera wing. The herrings are at this 


. ſeaſon ſo plentiful there, that by putting the 


Jhovel, with which the fails are watered, into 
the ſea, there are great quantities of them taken 
up at a time. The eaſtern wing advances far- 
ther into the Baltic ſea, A part of it turns to- 
wards the Cape North, fails along the coaſts of 
Norway, and enters through the ſouthern ſtraits 
into the ſea, Another part gains the northern 


point of Jutland, then enters into the Zuy- 


der Zee, and from thence paſſes again through 


the Baltic ſea, in order to return to the place 


from whence it ſet out. But the largeſt detach- 
ment of the eaſtern wing is that which turns 
to the weſtern coaſt, in order to go directly to 


the Orkney iflands, where the Dutch catch 


them. Towards the eighth of June the ſea, in 
thoſe parts, is full of herrings. They then di- 
rect their courſe towards Scotland and England, 
where they fill all the bays, and the mouths of 


the rivers with their fry. Aſter having quitted 


England, they probably return into the north 


back to their own country: at leaſt they diſap- 


pear, and we know not what becomes of them. 
The prodigious multitude of theſe fiſh is ſurpriſ- 
ing: one ſingle herring lays at leaſt ten thoufand 


eggs in the ſea, near the Britiſh coaſts. This 


- great fruitfulneſs makes what is faid of the Dutch 
fiſhery credible, where there are annually caught 
about two hundred millions of — A 
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increaſes the revenue of the Dutch abc ove 1 


| millions of crowns, 


It is but juſt that we mould lift up our hearts 


to the almighty and beneficent Creator, who, 


by a guidance full of wiſdom, cauſes theſe fiſh 
to fall into the hands of man. E how many 


different ways he provides for ou? Tupport ! The 


ſeas, the lakes, and the rivers are ſubſervient to 


us, and contribute to our preſervation. 
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Fri is ſhameful that, b in an age fo aa; as 
ours, not only the multitude, but even thoſe. 


who pretend to be ſuperior to the common peo- 


ple, ſhould be fill ſo ignorant in reſpect to thoſe 


bodies. From thence proceed the ſuperſtitious 


notions which are raiſed by eclipſes of the fun 
and moon. If any one took the trouble to en- 
quire into the cauſe of them, it would be found 
how abſurd itis to ſhut up wells during an eclipſe, 
to prevent the water from acquiring any nauſeous 


quality, or to take other ſuperfluous precautions, 
which are melancholy proofs of the ignorance 


of mankind, Let us then examine into this 
Ha 
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phenomenon, becauſe it is in itſelf very remark- — 
able, and furniſhes us with new occaſions to | 
+ praiſe our great Creator. The eclipſe of the ſun 
1s an effect entirely natural. It is cauſed by the ( 
moon paſſing between the earth and the ſun. 
But it can only take place when the moon, . 

| which i is an opaque body, and dark in itſelf, t 
comes nearly i in a direct line between the ſun and. 
our earth, It then conceals from us part of that \ 
globe, or the whole of it. The former is called, t 
in the almanacks, a partial eclipſe, the latter a t 
| total eclipſe. Thus, the ſolar eclipſe is nothing c 
1 

d 

1 


more than the ſituation of the earth when the 
moon paſſes between it and the ſun, interrupt- 
ing the ſolar rays. We mult not imagine that 
the ſun is at that time really darkened: it -is 2 


only concealed from us. It retains its uſual ſplen- 1 

dour; and all the difference is, that the rays f 

which iſſue from it cannot reach us, becauſe the 1 

N moon 18 placed between the ſun and our globe. f. 
| This i is the reafon that a ſolar eclipſe is never vi- x 

ſible, at the ſame time in all parts of our earth; a 

for, unleſs the ſun had really loſt its light, the e 


eclipfe. could not be viſible at the ſame time 
in every point 0 the hemiſphere. | It is, on the 
contrary, always more in one country than in 

another, and, in ſome places, it is neyer ſeen at 

;  - © any fimes: The moon 'not only darkens our 
_. earth ſometimes, but the latter alſo caſts its 

| ſhade upon the moon, and by that means inter- 

Septs the” N of the ſun from it, either wholly, 
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- or in part, and this is called an eclipſe of the 
moon: but it can only be when the moon 
is at one ſide of the earth and the fun at the 
oppoſite fide, and conſequently when it is full 
moon. As that planet is really darkened by the 
ſhadow of the earth, the eclipſe is perceived at 
the ſame time on all the points of an hemiſphere 
of our globe. Some people may aſk; what the 
uſe is of eclipſes of the ſun and moon? "T's 
thoſe even who only calculate the uſe of natural 
things from the immediate advantage that ac- 
crues to them, the eclipſes are of importance. 
It is by their means, that the true poſition and 
diſtance of towns and countries are known, and 
it is from thence that we have been able to trace: 
accurately the geographical maps of the mot 
remote countries. Eclipſes, if well obſerved, 
ferve alſo to confirm chronology, and to direct 
the navigator, by ſhewing him how far he is: 
from the eaſt or welt. 


However inattentive we may be to tHe import- 


ance of theſe advantages, 5 are not. the 157 
efſeritial to us. 
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1 v N E XXIX. 
Tun STALK or THE WHEAT. 


V Y E fee that the wheat is growing every day, 
that the tender ears of corn are inſenſibly ripen- 
ing, in order to furniſh us, ſome weeks hence, 
with wholeſome bread, A precious blefling with 
which nature rewards the labour of man. Let 
us caſt our eyes on a field of wheat. Let us 
calculate the millions of ears of corn which co- 
ver one ſingle field, and let us reflect on the wiſe 
dom of thoſe laws which procure ſuch an abun- 
dance for us, How many preparatives were ne- 
ceſſary to furniſh us with this moſt indiſpenſible 
of all food! How many progreſſive changes 
were to take place in nature before an ear of 
<orn could ſpring up! It is now almoſt ready to 
produce its fruit, and invites us to reflect on its 
conſtruction. When the grain of wheat has 
been ſame time in the ground it ſhoots upwards 
. ſtalk, which riſes perpendicularly, but only 
grows flowly, that the wheat may have time to 
ripen. It is for very wiſe reaſons that it grows 
four or five feet high, in order to preſerve the 
grain from the moiſture of the ground, which 
would rot it. The height of the ſtalk contri- 
butes alſo to the depuration of the nouriſhing 
juices which the root conveys to it; and its 
round form aſſiſts this operation; 65 by that 
means the * penetrates equally into every part 


\ 
i 
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of the ſtem. But how is it poſſible that ſo ſlen- 
der a ſtalk can ſupport itſelf, and bear up its 
fruitful head, without finking under the weight, 
or without being beat down by a breath of 
wind ? The Creator guarded againſt this in- 
convenience in the formation of the ſtem. He 
furniſhed it with four very ſtrong knots, which 
in ſome meaſure ſerve as ſkrews, ſtrengthen- 
ing it, without taking from it the power of 
bending. The conſtruction of theſe knots alone 
ſhew the greateſt wiſdom, Like a very fine 
fieve they are full of little holes, and through 

' theſe orifices the juices riſe up, and the heat of 
the ſun penetrates into them. The heat atte- 
nuates the juices which collect there, and purifies 
them, by making them paſs through a ſort. of. 
fieve, The ſtalk is liable to be beat down by 
ſtormsand heavy ſhowers of rain, but its not being 
thick fecures it. It is flexible enough to bend 
without breaking. If it were harder and ſhffer, 
it might certainly refiſt all weather, but would it 
then ſerve as a bed for the poor ? 

From out the chief ſtem there ſhoots others 

not fo high, as well as leaves, which, collecting 
drops of dew and rain, furniſh the 1 with 
the nutritive juices it requires. In the mean 
time, the grain, that eſſential part of the plant, 

forms itſelf by degrees. To preſerve theſe ten- 
der ſprouts from the accidents and dangers: | 
which might deſtroy them at the inſtant of their 
birth, the two upper leaves of the ſtalk unite 
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eloſely at the top, both to preſerve ak ear of 
corn, and to draw to it the nouriſhing juices. 
But as ſoon as the ſtem is formed enough to ſup- 
ply the grain of itſelf with proper juices, the 
leaves gradually dry and drop off, that none may 
be taken from the fruit, and that the root may 
have nothing more than neceſſary - to nouriſk it. 
When this ſcaffolding is removed, the edifice 
appears in full beauty. The bearded corn waves 
gracefully, and its points ſerve for ornament, as 
well as defence againſt the birds. Refreſhed 
with gentle rains, it thrives till the appointed 
time, giving the farmer fine hopes, and grow- 
ing every day more yellow, till finking at laſt 
under the weight of its riches, it bends its head 
of itſelf to the fickle, 
What wonderful wiſdom and power appear in 
the conſtruction of one ſingle ear of wheat, and 
yet we ſeldom pay attention to it, becauſe it is 
daily before our eyes. But what other proof of 
_ _ -goodnefs can the Creator give us, if we are in- 
ſenſible to this. Ungrateful, thoughtleſs man! 
open thy heart to the ſweet ſenſations of grati- 
tude and joy. As long as thou art capable of 
contemplating a field of corn with indifference, 
thou wilt be unworthy of the food it furniſhes 
in ſuch abundance. Learn to think as a man, 
to enjoy the nobleſt pleaſure a mortal is capable 
of in this world, that of en By Cremor's in 
every creature. 
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. is tie name Pe to oſs! " raſa 
which ſettle upon the ſtalks and leaves of plants,. 
in ſuch ſwarms, as to cover them ſometimes alt 
over. There are as many ſpecies of them as 
plants; and they are more worthy our attention 
than any other inſect, on account of the fingu- 
Jarities in them. What diſtinguiſhes them in 
the firſt place from apy known ſpecies of animals 
is, that they not only lay eggs, but alſo produce 
young ones alive. In the heat of ſummer they 
are viviparous, that is to ſay, that the young 
ones coine from the mother's womb completely 
formed and alive: undoubtedly | becauſe the 
plants at that time furniſh them with nouriſh- 
ment. Towards the middle of autumn they lay 
eggs, which are not hatched till the ſpring fol- 
lowing; becauſe if the young ones were produced: 
ſooner, they would periſh for want of food. 
Preciſely at the period when the females begin to- 
lay, the males appear; which ſeem to indicate | 
that their exiſtence was not neceſſary till then. 
This ſuppoſition 1 is fully confirmed by many ex- 
periments. If onè of the blights is taken at the 
moment of its birth, and ſhut up in a glaſs by it- 
ſelf, it-will (thus ſequeſtered,) engender another 
Uke itſelf when it acquires a certain degree of 
H 5. 
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growth ; and it will, at the end of a few days, 


be ſurrounded by a numerous family. If the 
experiment is repeated on one of its young, and 
even for many generations, the reſult will {till 


be the ſame: and it is certain that theſe animals 
engender ſeparately. Let us obſerve another 


fingularity : in ſome ſpecies of inſects, the males 
have wings, and the females are without any. 


In the blight, the two ſexes are alike, either 


both produced with them, or both otherwiſe. 
Thoſe with wings are ſo ſmall in compariſon 


| with the others, that they walk over them as 


they do upon fruit. This remarkable inſtance 
of what may be called ſingularities in nature, an 
inſtance ſo contrary to the common rules, and 
in which we, nevertheleſs, diſcoyer ſuch wiſe 
defigns, leads us naturally to inquire why there 
are ſingularities in nature; and what could in- 


guce the Creator to deviate ſometimes from the 


common layys ? In order to anſwer this queſtion 


in a ſatisfactory manner, we ought to be able to 


take in the whole of all that is created; to know 
at the ſame time all the parts of the immenſe 
kingdom of nature, and the connection between 
each, before we ſhould be capable of judging 

in what, or how far any thing can be uſeful or 


| hurtful to the whole. But fo deep a knowledge 
of nature being denied to our weak faculties, 


let us content ourſelyes with general arguments, 


whieh may in ſome meaſure ſerve to ſolve that 


queſtion. In the n . God ſhe ws us, by 


theſe ingularities, the command he has over all 
nature. He is the ſupreme Lawgiver, Who 
aſſigns to every being, the law he is inviolably 


to obſerve. He, to whom every being 1s ſub- 


ject, has a right to preſcribe ſuch and ſuch 
rules; but he has alſo the power to ſuſpend his 

rules, and make what exceptions to them he 
pleaſes. Secondly, We find a great variety in 
nature. It is eaſy to conceive how much the 
exceptions to the general rules increaſe this va- 
riety, and conſequently the pleaſure of the ob- 
ſerver, as well as the admiration for the Author 
of nature. Thirdly, Experience teaches us, 
that the objects we have daily before our eyes 
become familiar to us, and their impreſſion ſo 
often repeated, leaves us cold and inſenſible to 
them. The glorious ſun of nature itſelf does 
not always intereſt us; becauſe we have taken 


the habit of paſſing over things lightly, which 


we ſee continually. Therefore, every ſingula- 


rity, every extraordinary phenomenon is a freſh: 


inducement to contemplate the wouks of God, 


and ſerves to rouſe us from our. indolence. . 
Fourthly and laſtly, The ſingularities of the 


phyſical world, which, far from hurting the per- 
fection of the whole, enter into the plan of di- 


vine wiſdom, teach us, that the ſingularities of 


the moral world, and the fate of mankind, are, 
equally under the direction of an all-wiſe Being, 


who will order all e ſo as to anſwer his 


mercuul deſigns. | 
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Fonxiex PLANTS: 


f = our corn and a great 8 of our ve- 
getables come from foreign countries, and ge- 


nerally from warmer climates than ours. Moſt 
of them from Italy. Italy got them frpm Greece, 
and Greece had them from the Eaſt. When 
America was difcovered, a great number. of 
plants and flowers were found there, which 
were till then unknown, and which have ſince 


been tranſplanted into Europe with much ſuc- 


ceſs. The Engliſh till take a great deal of trou- 
ble, -at this time, to cultivate the. North Ame- 
rican plants in their country. Moſt of the dif- 


_ ferent ſorts of corn, of which men and animals 
make their beſt food, are graſs plants: but, 
though our fields are now covered with them, 


they are foreign to us. Rye and wheat are in- 


digenous in Little Tartary and Siberia, where 


they ſtill grow without culture. As for barley 


and oats, we are ignorant indeed from whence 


they come, but it is certain they are not indige- 


nous in our climate, or it would not be neceflary 


to cultivate them. Rice is the produce of 
Ethiopia, from whence it is conveyed to the - 


Eaſt, and afterwards into Italy. Since the be- 


ginning of this century, it has been cultivated 


alſo in America; and they now ſend us from 
| thence, every year, veſſels entirely lade with 


. 
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thei ufeful Gn The buck- wheat comes ori- 
ginally from Aſia: the Cruſades made it known 
in Italy, from whence it came into Germany. 
Moſt of our herbage and vegetables alſo have a 
foreign origin. Borage comes from Syria, creſſes 
from Crete, colliflower from Cyprus, and aſpa- 
ragus from Aſia. We are indebted to Italy for 
the chervil. Aneth comes from Portugal and 
Spain, fennel from the Canary iſlands, anniſe 
and parſley from Egypt. Garlic is the produce 
of the Eaſt. Shallots come from Siberia, and 
horſe-radiſh from China. We owe the kid- 
ney-beans to the Eaſt Indies, the gourds to 
Aſtracan, the lentils to France, the potatoes to 
Brazil, The Spaniards found tobacco, at To- 
bacco, a province of Fucatan in America. The 
ornaments of our gardens, the moſt beautiful 
' flowers, are alſo foreign productions. Jeſſawine 
comes from the Eaft Indies, the elder-tree from 
Perſia, the tulip from Cappadocia, the daffodil 
from Italy, the lily from Syria, the tuberoſe 
from Java and Ceylon, the carnation and pink 
from Italy, the aſter from China, &c. 
Let us reflect, with joy and gratitude, on 
theſe many and bountiful gifts of God. With 
what goodneſs he provides for our happineſs 
and enjoyment, by making even the moſt re 
mote countries contribute towards it! But let 
us, at the ſame time, learn the conſtitution of 
the globe which we inhabit. There is an uni, 
verſal „ over all the earth. Men, 


= 


1 


animals, and a tranſplant 8 
and go from one region to another, and this 
tranſmigration will e en with our globe. 
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Tus TRANSFORMATION. OF THE gran 


Fr 


1 3 of the e e into 
| butterflies is certainly one of the moſt wonder- 
ful phenomena in nature, and deſeryes our at- 


tention on many aceounts. The manner in 


Which the caterpillars prepare for their change 


is very extraordinary. They do not, all at once 
become butterflies, but paſs to it by à middle 


| fate, After having three or four times ſhed its 


coat, the caterpillar ſtrips itſelf of its laſt {kin, 
and becomes a ſybſtance, which does not in any 


thing reſemble a living creature. It is wrapt 
up in a bag called a chryſalis, or nympha, and 
Which is ſomewhat like a child in ſwadding 
cloaths, The caterpillar remains in that ſtate, 
one, two, or three weeks, ſometimes {ix months, 


till at laſt it comes out of this kind of ſepulchre 


under the form of a butterfly. There are, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, two ſorts of butterflies; t the 
wings of the one are raiſed, and thoſe of the 


other are flat; the former fly by day, the latter 
by night, in arora The Faterpillar of the 


. 
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night butterfly ſpins itſelf a bag, and ſhuts it- 
ſelf up, or buries itſelf in it, When the time 


for its transformation draws nigh. Thoſe that 
are to be day butterflies hang themſelves up 


1 the open air, on a tree, a plant, a wall, or 


ſome ſuch thing, For this pazpaſe, they make 
themſelves a ſmall web with ger $nethread, and 
then, turning themſelves upſide down, they 
ſuſpend themſelves ſo that their heads are 3 lit- 
tle turned towards the top, Some of theſe, and 
particularly thoſe we call hairy catespillars, be- 
main in that fate, hanging perpendicularly with = 
their heads down. Others ſpin themſelves a 
thread, which goes round the middle of their 
body, and is faſtened at the two ſides. It is in 
one or other of theſe two ways, that all the ga- 
terpillars of the day butterflies prepare theme 
ſelves for the great change they are to underga. 
Thus, both ſorts of caterpillars bury themſelves 
in a manner alive, and ſeem to wait patieathy 
the end of their caterpillar ſtate, as if they fore- 
ſaw, that, after a ſhort repoſe, they were to re- 
ceiye a new exiſtence, and would appear 288i 
under a brilliant form. 

The death and reſurtection of the chin 
may well be compared to the transformation of 
the caterpillar into, the butterfly. To a true 
Chriſtian, death is but a fleep, a ſoft repoſe, af- 
ter the pains and miſery of this world; a mere 
moment, in which he is only deprived of mo- 
tion and life, in order to appear again in glory, 


Ju H. 


and to enter into a new and better nies, 
What is a caterpillar? A creeping worm, blind 
and defpifed, which, while it drags on its life, 
is expoſed to numberleſs accidents and perſecu- 
tions. Is the lot of man in this world much 
better? The caterpillar prepares, with great 
Care, for its transformation, and that ſtate of 
weakneſs and inſenſibility i in which it is to fall 
for a ſhort time: It is exactly the ſame with a 
igood man. He prepares a long time before his 
death for this great change, and he waits with 
joy and tranquillity for the happy moment, in 
which he is to enter into a better ſtate. The 
Meep of the caterpillar does not laſt for ever; 
| it is only the forerunner of a more perfect ſtate. 
After its formation, it appears im a more beauti- 
ful form. Tr crawls at firſt upon the ground; 
it then takes wing, and flies into the air. At 
rſt fight, it was blind; it afterwards receives 
' "ſight, and enjoys a thouſand agreeable ſenſations. 
unknown to it before. Tt formerly fed ſtupidly 
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vn groſs food; it now goes from flower to flower, 


living on honey and dew, and continually vary- 
ing its enjoyments. I all this we behold a 
lively image of the death and reſurrection of 
the righteous man. His weak earthly body ap- 
pears again in a glorious tate of perfection, af- 
ter his reſurrection. As a mortal, he was at- 
tached to the world; ſubject to paſſions, taken 
up with ſenſual and earthly objects; but, after 
His refurrection, his body is diſengaged from. 


F 
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this earth: he hovers over millions of worlds, 
and, with a clear and diſtin&t view, he takes in 
all nature at once, His mind ſoars infinitely 
higher ſill ; he draws nigh even to the Deity, 
and gives way even to the moſt ſublime medita- 
tions. Before his death, he was blind in the 
purſuit of truth; now, he ſees, and can be- 
hold it, in its full luſtre. His body being ſpi- 
ritual and incorruptible, he no longer requires 
groſs food to ſatisfy his hunger. Very different 
ſenſations now form his happineſs, and his heart 
overflows with purer joys. What an important 
leſſon is this for us? If ſuch is the happy change 
we may expect, let us early prepare for it. If 
our preſent ſtate is but tranſitory and imperfect, 
let us not make it our chief object, and let not 
the moments we are to e 125 pes an eter- 
uity to us. 1 Ms a” ; | 
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TIE; race of caterpillars, which divides into 
two general claſſes, (thoſe of nocturnal and di- i 
urnal butterflies), have alſo different families 8 
amongſt them, each of which has its diſtin&t | 
character and properties. The name of ſilk- 
worm is given to one of theſe: this caterpillar, 
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like the others is compoſed of ſeveral move | 
able rings, and is well furniſhed with feet and 
claws to reſt and fix itſelf where it pleaſes. It 
bas two rows of teeth, which do not move up 
and down like ours, but from right to left; in 
- order to preſs, cut, and tear the leaves every 
way. The whole length of its back, we may 
fee through its {kin a veſſel which ſwells every 
now and then, and performs the functions of 
the heart. This worm has nine orifices on 
each fide, which correſpond with ſo many lungs, 
and affiſts the circulation of the chyle, or nutri- 
tive juice. Under the mouth it has a kind of 
reel, with two holes, through which it puts 
out two drops of the gum with which its bag 
is filled. They are like two diſtaffs, continually 
ſupplying the materials for making its thread. 
The gum which runs through the two holes, 
takes that form, and lengthens into a double 
thread, which loſes ſuddenly its. fluidity, and 
acquires the confiſtence neceſſary to ſupport or 
contain the worm. When it is time to be in- 
cloſed in it, it joins the two threads together, 
glueing them one Over another, with. its fore- | 
feet. This double thread is not only very fine, 
but alſo very ſtrong, and of an aſtoniſhing. 
length. Each filk-worm's bag has a filk thread 
near as long as 500 ells; and this thread is dou- 
ple, and all along joined together, each bag muſt 
contain 1000 ells of ſilk, though the whole to- 


- gether does not weigh above two grains and a 
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balf. The life of this inſet, while it is ſtill a 
worm, is very ſhort ; and yet it paſſes through. 
different ſtates, which inſenſibly bring it to per- 
fection. At the firſt coming out of the egg, it 
is extremely ſmall, perfectly black, and its head 
is ſtill a finer black than the reſt of its body. 
Some days after, it begins to grow whitiſh, or of 
a dark grey colour. Its coat then becomes rag- 
ged and dirty. It throws it off, and appears in a 
new dreſs. It becomes large, and much whiter, 
but rather tinged with green, as it feeds on green 
leaves. Aſter a few days, more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the degree of heat, and quality of its food 
and conſtitution, it ceaſes to eat. It goes to fleep _ 
for about two days; then works and frets itſelf 
extremely. It becomes almoſt red with the ef- 
forts it makes. Its ſkin wrinkles and ſhrivels 
up. It throws it off a ſecond time, and with it 
caſts away its feet. Behold it new dreſſed three 
times in the ſpace of three weeks or a month, 
It begins again to eat, and might then pals for a 
different creature, ſo unlike in head, colour, and 
form to what it was before. After having again 
eat for ſome days, it falls again into a lethargy, 
in recovering from which it changes once more 
| its coat. That is the third ſkin it has thrown off 
ſince it came out of the ſhell. It till continues 
to eat ſome time, then, renouncing all foad, it 
prepares itſelf a retreat, and draws out of its body 
a ſilk thread, which it wraps round itſelf, much as 


we wind thread round an oval pies of wogd- | 
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This conſiſts of extreme fine ſilken threads. It 


reſts quictly in the bag it has ſpun for itſelf, un- 


til the end of a fortnight, when it would break 
through and make its way out, if it were not 
prevented, by putting it into an oven or hot ſun 


in order to kill it. Theſe filk bags are thrown 


into hot water, and ſtirred about with birch- 


'twigs, to loofen the ends of the ſilk, which are 
afterwards wound on reels made for the purpoſe. 


Thus it is to a worm or a caterpillar that we 
owe the luxury of our cloathing. By means of 


that liquor from whence it draws its web, it fur- 


Niſhes us with velvet and filk cloaths. This re- 


flection ought to humble us. Can we be vain 


of the filk with which we are covered, when we 


conſider to what we owe it, and how little we 


-ourſelves contribute towards it? Let us reflect, 
that even the moſt deſpicable things have been 
created for the advantage and uſe of mankind. 
A worm, which we fcarce deign to look at, be- 
comes a bleſſing to whole provinces, a conſider- 
able OR of trade, and a fource of riches. 
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THE RAINBOW. 


V V x HEN the ſun fellas? its rays on 15 ” 


water which fall from the clouds, and we are 


-placed with our backs to the ſun, and with the 
clouds oppoſite to us, we obſerve a rainbow 


* 
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We may conſider the drops of rain as little tranſ- 
parent balls, on which the rays fall, and are 
twice broken and once reflected. From thence 
proceeds the colours in the rainbow. They are 
ſeven in number, and in the following order: 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, purple, and 
violet. Theſe colours appear ſo much the more. 
lively, according as the cloud behind is darker, 
and the drops of rain fall the cloſer. The 
drops falling continually, produce a new rain- 
bow every moment, and as each ſpectator has 
his particular ſituation from whence he obſerves 
this phenomenon, it ſo happens, that two men | 
cannot, properly ſpeaking, ſee the ſame rain- | 
bow. This meteor can only laſt while the rain 
continues to' fall. To conſider a rainbow mere- 
ly as a phenomenon of nature, it is one of the 
fineſt fights imaginable. It is a picture the moſt 
beautifully coloured of any. the Creator has 
given. us. But when we reflect, that God has 
made this meteor a fign of his pardon, and of 
the covenant he vouchſafed to make with man- 
Kind, we find ſubject for more than one edify- 
ing reflection. There cannot be a rainbow when 
it rains over the whole horizon. Every time, 
then, that this beautiful meteor appears, we 
may be certain, that we have no deluge to ap- 
prehend, as in a deluge it muſt rain violently 
from every part of the ſky. Thus, when the 
{ky is only covered with clouds on one fide, and 
that the ſun appears on the other, it is a ſign 


wo JULY v. 
that theſe dark clouds will diſperſe, and that the 


{ky will ſoon become ſerene. This is allo the 


reaſon why we cannot ſee a rainbow unleſs the 


ſun is behind us, and the rain oppoſite to us. 


The fun and rain muſt appear at the ſame time, 


in order to form a rainbow. No colours would 


be feen if the ſky were too light; therefore, 
where it appears, the horizon muſt be covered 
with dark clouds, Neither could the colours in 
the rainbow exiſt without the refraction of the 
158 of the ſan upon it. 
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TAE BIRDS NESTS. 


Tur conſtruction of the birds neſt diſcovers 
many curious objects which cannot be indiffe- 
rent to a reflecting mind deſirous of information. 
Who is there that would not admire thoſe regu- 
lar little edifices compoſed of ſo many different 


materials, collected and put in order with fo 


much care and judgment, conſtrued with 
ſuch induſtry, elegance, and neatneſs, without 


any other tool than a bill and two claws. It is 


not ſo wonderful, that men can erect great build- 


ings according to the rules of art, when we 


conſider, that the artiſts are endowed with rea · 
ſon, and have abundance of tools and materials 
for it. But that a bird, unprovided with any thing 
for the purpoſe, except its bill and claws, ſhould 


de capable of uniting fo much regularity, ſoli- 


dity, and judgment in the conſtruction of its 
neſts, is what we can never too much admire, 
and well deſerves to be examined attentively. 
Nothing is more wonderful than the neſt of the 
goldfinch. - The inſide of it is lined with cot- 


ton, wool, and fine filky threads. The outfide 


is woven with thick- moſs, the colour of which 
reſembles the bark of the tree on which the neſt 
is laid, in order that it ſhould be leſs obſerved, 
and leſs expoſed to the eyes of paſſengers, There 
are ſome neſts in which the hair, the down, and 


the ſtraws are curiouſly laid acroſs and interwo- 
ven. There are others wherein all the parts are 


_ Heatly joined and tied together with a thread, 

which the bird makes for itſelf of flax, tow, and 
horſe-hair, and more generally of ſpiders webs. 
There are ſome birds (for example the blackbird 
and lapwing) which, when they have built their 


neſt, plaſterover the inſide of it with a thin coat 


of mortar, which cements and keeps together all 
the bottom parts; and then, while it is freſh, 


they ſtick ſome moſs to it, in order to make it 
warm and cloſe. The ſwallow's neſt is of a 
different conſtruction from the reſt, They nei- 
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ther require Ricks, ſtraws, nor Aa; They 
, know how, to compoſe a fort of cement, with 
which they make themſelves neſts, perfectly 
ſecure, neat, and convenient. Their method of 
moiſtening this cement is by going frequently 
to dip their breaſts into the water, and then ſhak- 
ing it off upon it, till it is thoroughly ſteeped, 
after which they work it up together with their 
bills. But the moſt extraordinary of all the neſts 
are thoſe which certain Indian birds ſuſpend | 
with great art upon the branches of trees, in or- 
der to ſecure themſelves from the . purſuits of 
ſeveral animals and inſets. In general, each 
ſpecies of birds has its particular manner of 
placing its neſt, Some build them on houſes, 
Others on trees; ſome under the graſs, others in 
the ground; but all in the manner beſt adapted 
for their ſecurity, the bringing up of their 
young, and the preſervation of their ſpecies. 
Such is the wonderful inſtinct of birds in the 
conſtruction and fituation of their neſts, from 
whence one may naturally conclude with cer- | 
tainty, that they cannot be mere machines. 
How much induſtry and intelligence, ſkill and 
ſagacity, activity and patience do they ſhew in 
the building of their neſts ! Is it not clear that, 
in all their work, they propoſe to themſelves cer- 
tain deſigns? They make the neſt hollow, al- 
moſt like the half of a globe, in order that the 
heat may the better concentre thorns DT he out- 


fide of the neſt is covered with materials more 
or leſs coarſe, not only to ſerve as a foundation, 
but to keep out the wind and the inſets. The 


infide is lined with more delicate materials, ſuch 
as wool and down, to make it ſoft and warm for 
their young ones to lie on. Is it not a kind of 


reaſon which teaches the bird to place its neſt 
ſo as to be ſheltered from rain, and to be out of 
the reach of deſtructive animals? Where do 
they learn they are to have eggs, and that theſe 
eggs would require neſts to prevent them from 
falling, and to keep them warm ? that the heat 
would not concentre round the eggs, if the neſt 
were larger, nor hold all the young ones, if it 
were ſmaller? How do they know the proper 
fize of the neſt, and the number of young that 
are to be born ? Who teaches them not to miſ- 
take the time, and to calculate ſo exactly, that 
they never lay their eggs before the neſt is finiſh- 


ed? Nothing that has been hitherto ſaid in an- 


{wer to thefe queſtions is ſatisfactory, nor can 
this myſtery in nature be explained. It requires 
a more perfect knowledge of the fouls of ani- 
mals than we have. But of what nature ſoever 
theſe faculties of the birds may be, they are 
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Os whats part af, the creation we turn 
our eyes, we every where find ſomething, which 
intereſts either our ſenſes, our imagination, or 
our reaſon. All nature is ſo formed, as to af- 
ford us numberleſs pleaſing objects, and to ſup- 
ply us with variety of enjoyments continually 
ſucceeding each other. Our love of variety is 
conſtantly excited and conſtantly gratified. There 
is no part of the day that — not afford us 


both ſenſual and mental pleaſures. While the 


ſun illuminates the horizon, the plants, the ani- 
mals, with a thouſand agreeable objects, ſtrike 
our eyes: and when the night ſpreads its veil, 
the majeſty of the ſky tranſports and charms us. 
' Onevery fide nature labours to ſurpriſe us with 
new. pleaſures. Even the ſmalleſt worm, a leaf, 


a grain of ſand, preſents us with objects for ad- 


miration. We muft, indeed, be blind and 
ſenſeleſs, were we not truck with this infinite 
variety ; and were we not to acknowledge in it 
the goodneſs of the Creator. The ſame ſpring 
' which waters the vallies, invites us to fleep, 

pleaſes the ear, and ſerves alſo to quench our 
thirſt, . The ſhady foreſt, which defends us 
from the intenſe heat of the ſun, where we 
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enjoy a delightful coolneſs, and where we hear 
the melody of various birds, feeds at the fame 
time a multitude of animals, which are them- 
ſelves food for us. Thoſe trees, the bloſſoms of 
which are ſo pleaſing to the ſight, will, ſome. 
months hence, ſupply us with delicious fruit; and 
thoſe meadows, now covered with waving corn, 
will ſoon furniſh us with à plentiful harveſt. 
Nature preſents no objects to us, that are not 
pleaſing and uſeful in more than one reſpect. 
The merciful care of Providence ordained that 
the colour of green, the moſt mild and pleaſing 
to the eye, ſhould cloath and cover the earth. 

It was in itſelf agreeable to the fight, but varie- 
ty might add charms to it. For this reaſon we 
ſee light and ſhade ſo kappily diſtributed, thoſe 
different degrees of colour, and thoſe various 
ſhades of green. How many different ſorts of 
greens there are, which go from light to dark, 
by a thouſand degrees! Each: fort of plant has 
its regular and peculiar colour. Landſcapes co- 
vered with woods, buſhes, greens, herbs, and 
corn, afford a magnificent ſcene of verdure, in 
_ which the tints of this colour are infinitely va- 
ried, mixed, cut, or blended inſenſibly, and yet 
are always in perfect harmony. Each month 
affords us different plants and flowers. Thoſe 
that have ſerved their purpoſe are replaced by 
others; and thus ſucceſſively prevent any void 
in the vegetable kingdom. But to whom de 
we owe theſe numerous and varied gifts of na- 
5 12 
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ture? Who is it that provides for our wants and 
pleafures with ſach goodneſs and munificence ? 

Go and aſk it of all nature: the hills and the 
valleys will tell thee ; the earth points it to our 
ſight; the ſky is a mirror in which we may be- 
hold it; the ftorms and tempeſts proclaim it; 

the voice of thunder, the rainbow, the rain, 
and the ſnow, declare the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of God. The green fields, the meadows co- 
vered with gilded corn, the mountains crowned 
with foreſts, raiſing their heads to the very 
clouds, the trees laden with fruit, the gardens 
enamelled with flowers, the roſe in its full beau- 
ty, all bear the impreſſion of his handy-work. 
The birds celebrate him with their melodious 
notes. The bounding flocks, the ſtag in the 
midſt of the foreſt, the worm in the earth, the 
enormous whale, which daſhes the waves afar 
off, and overwhelms great ſhips, the dreadful 
crocodile, and that moving mountain the ſtately 
elephant; all the numerous hoſt of animals 
which people the air, the earth, and the ſea, they 
all declare the glory of the Almighty, and pro- 
chim his exiſtence. How unpardonable ſhould 
we be, were we deaf to this general voice of na- 
ture! Oh! let us, that are happy witneſſes of 
theſe wonders, let us, in the preſence of all his 
_ creatures, pay him that homage of gratitude and 
adoration ſo juſtly due to him, Thoſe rich lands, 
where our flocks graze, thoſe foreſts which af- 
ford us ſhade and 1 that ſky * is over 
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us, and gives us light, every thing invites to 
grateful joy. Let our ſouls: be filled with it. 
Let the ſenſe: of our happineſs, and of God's 
bleſſings, attend us in our walks, and follow us 
into ſolitude. We ſhall find that there is no ſa- 
tisfaction more heartfelt, or more laſting or more 
conformable to human nature, than the calm 
pleaſures which the contemplation of the works 
of God. ks: | . i 
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SPR a and behold the aber and re- 
flect on the number of different beauties aſſem- 
bled together in this little ſpace. The art and 
induſtry of man have made it a beautiful ſcene 
of the fineſt flowers. But what would it have 
been without care and culture? A wild deſert, 
full of thiſtles and thorns.— Such would youth, 
be, if they were neglected to be formed or pro- 
perly educated. But when young people early 
receive uſeful inſtructions, and are under wiſe 
direction, they are like lovely bloſſoms, e | 
delight with their beauty, and will ſoon p 

fruit beneficial to ſociety. Behold the ig vio- 
let, or the Julian flower, which, towards even- 


1 


. 


ing Teents our gardens with its perfume, in 
which it is ſuperior to all others. But it has no 
beauty. It is ſcarcely like a flower. It is little 
and of a grey colour, tinged with green, ſo that 
it can ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed from the leaves. 
Modeſt, without ſhew or pretenfions, it per- 
fumes the whole garden ; although it is not ob- 
ſerved in the multitude ; and ir is difficult to 
believe that a flower, ſo inſignificant in appear- 
ance, can ſhed ſo ſweet and pleaſing a perfume. 
It is like a perſon who has much wit, and whom 
nature has compenſated for the want of beauty 
by more ſolid endowments. The righteous man 
often does good in ſecret and in obſcurity, and 
ſheds around him the perfume of good works; 
and, when we wiſh to be acquainted with this 
beneficent man, we find that there is nothing of 
diſtinction either in his perſon, condition, or 
rank. -In the carnation, beauty and perfume 
are both united, and it is certainly the moſt 
perfect of all flowers. It almoſt equals the tu- 
lip in its colours, and it ſurpaſſes it in the multi- 
tude of its leaves and the elegance of its form. A 
little bed of carnations perfumes a whole gar- 
den. This flower is the emblem of a perſon 
who poſſeſſes both wiſdom and beauty, and 
knows how to conciliate the love and reſpect of 
his fellow- creatures. Let us now obſerve the 
roſe, its colour, form, perfume, every thing 
in this flower charms us. But it appears 
to be the e and moſt frail of . and 
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ſodn loſes the beauty which diſtinguiſhes it from 
other flowers. This is an uſeful leſſon for thoſe 
who ſhine only in beauty, and it ought to in 
them not to be vain of their charme. 

In general, it is a melancholy ſight to ſee, i in 
this fine ſeaſon, the ground already ſtrewed with 
ſo many faded and dead flowers. We ought 
not, however, to complain that Providence does 
not give more ſtability to them. The world is 
a great ſtage, where we are not to ſee always the 
fame actors. It is right that thoſe who have 
finiſhed their parts ſhould retire, and make room 
for others. This is what the variety of God's 
works require; a variety which conſtitutes part 
of their perfection. We are alſo ſenfible to the 
charms of novelty; it is therefore neceſſary that 
the firſt objects ſhould diſappear. If flowers 
preſerved their bloſſoms the whole year, they 

would not pleaſe us as much as they do by only 


* lifting a few months. Their abſence makes us 


wiſh their return. If they were continually 
before us we ſhould ſoon be ſatiated. When we 
have ſeen an object in all its different points of 
view, we have in ſome meaſure exhauſted its 
beauty, we become indifferent to it, and we 
aſpire after new pleaſures. The variation and 
continual ſucceſſion of earthly bleſſings is there- 
fore a means which Providence makes uſe of to 
render our lives conſtantly agreeable, | | 
Such is worldly happineſs. All is vanity. 
be i All fleſh is as graſs, and all the glory of man 
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« as the flower of graſs. The vrafs withereth 
and the flower thereof falleth away.“ "The 


lilies and roſes in à beautiful face fade as well as 


the flowers of the garden, and death leaves nv 
traces of them. Let us then be wiſe enough to 
ſeek our peace and happineſs in conſtant and 


durable bleſſings. Wiſdom and virtue never 


fade. They are incxhauſtible Warden _ endleſs 
MTS 
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Howevts formidable the phenonmetia of 
thunder ſtorms may be, there is ſomething ſo 
great and curious in them, that their different 
effects are well worth inquiring into. It is the 


more ſo, as exceſſive fright often prevents us 


from conſidering, with ſufficient attention, this 
noble ſight. When a ſtormy cloud, - which is 
nothing but a heap of exhalations ſtrongly elec- 

trified, approaches near enough to a tower, or 


a houſe, or to a cloud not electrified; when 


it approaches ſo near, that a ſpark flies from 
it, this occaſions the exploſion which we call 
a clap of thunder. The light we then ſee is 


the lightning, or the thunder-bolt. Sometimes 


we fee only a ſudden and momentary flaſh ; 
at other times, it is a train of fire, taking dif- 
ferent forms and directions. The exploſion at- 
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tending the lightning ſhews that it is the va- 
pours which occaſion the thunder; by taking 
fire ſuddenly, they agitate and dilate the air 
violently. At every electrical ſpark a clap is 
heard. The thunder is ſometimes compoſed of 
ſeveral claps, or prolonged and multiplied by 
echoes. There is generally ſome ſpace of time 
between the lightning and the clap of thunder, 
by which we may, in ſome meaſure, judge of 
the greatneſs or nearneſs of the danger: for it 
requiresa conſiderable time for the ſound to reach 
the ear, whereas the lightning goes through the 
ſame ſpace, and reaches our fight, much more 
ſwiftly, Therefore, as ſoon as we Tee a flaſh of 
lightning, we have only to reckon the ſeconds 
in a watch, or how often our pulſe beats, be- 
tween. the flaſh and the clap. Whoever can 
reckon ten pulſations, between the lightning 
and the thunder, is ſtill at the diſtance of a 
quarter of a league from the ſtorm: for, it is 
calculated that the found takes near the time of 
forty pulſations in going a league. The light- 
ning does not always go in a direct line from top 
to bottom; it often winds about, and goes zig- 
zag, and ſometimes it does not lighten till very 
near the ground. The combuſtible matter, which 
reaches the ground, or takes fire near it, never 
fails to ſtrike. But ſometimes it is not ſtrong 
enough to approach us, and, like an ill aged 
cannon it diſperſes in the atmoſphere, and 
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does no harm. When, on che contrary, the 
_ fiery exhalations reach the ground, they ſome- 
times make terrible havock. But, as uncultivat- 
ed and deſart places, where there are neither 
men nor habitations, fill the largeſt part of our 
globe, lightning may fall millions af times 
without doing any real miſchief. The courſe of 
the lightning is very ſingular, and it is always 
- uncertain. It depends on the direction of the 
wind, the quantity of exhalations, &e. The 


lightning goes wherever it can meet with com- 
buſtle matter; as, when a train of gunpowder 
is lighted, the flame runs all along the train, and 


ſets every thing it meets on fire. We may judge 
of the prodigious force of the lightning, by the 


wonderful effects it produces. The heat of the 


flame is ſuch, that it burns and conſumes every 
f thing that is combuſtible. It even melts metals; 


but it often ſpares what is contained in them, 
when they are of a ſubſtance not too cloſe, to 


leave the paſſage free. It is-by the velocity of 


the lightning, that the bones of men and ani- 
mals are ſometimes calcined, while the fleſſi re- 
mains unhurt; chat the ſtrongeſt buildings are 
thrown down, trees ſplit, or torn up by the 
root, the thickeſt walls pierced, ſtones and rocks 
broken and reduced to aſhes, It is to the rari- 
fication, and violent motion of the air, pro- 

| duced by the heat and velocity of the lightning, | 
that we nt 2 attribute the death of men and 


-_ 
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animals found ſuffocated, without any appear- 
ance of having been ſtruck by lightning. : 
Let us reflect ſeriouſly on theſe ſtrange and 
dreadful phenomena. How many wonders there 
are united in a ſtorm! The wind riſes; the 
ſtorm begins; but God himſelf is in the whirl; | 
wind, and „“ walked. upon the wings of the 
c wind.” At his command the clouds diſperſe 
and the thunder, lightning, and hail are ſeen 
to fly. © Liſten attentively to this voice, and 
ce the ſound that goeth out of his mouth.” But, 
if his dreadful lightnings terrify the univerſe, 
his beneficent hand abundantly provides for all - 
his creatures. | | 
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* ants, as well as the bees, my 16 con- 
ſidered as a little commonwealth, which has its 
peculiar government, laws, and police. They 
live in a ſort of town, divided into ſeveral ſtreets, 
which lead to different magazines. Their acti- 
vity and induſtry, in eollecting and uſing the 
materials they require for their neſt, is admir- 
able. They all join in digging the earth toge- 
ther, and carrying it afterwards home. They 
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&c. of which they make a heap.” It appears, 
at firſt ſight, very irregularly formed; but 
through all this apparent diſorder, mach” art 
may be diſcovered when examined more atten- 
tively. Under the domes, or little hills which 
cover them, and which are always ſo formed, as 
to let the water run off, there are galleries which 
communicate with one another, and may be 
conſidered as the ſtreets of this little city. But 

what is particularly admirable, is the care which 
the ants take of their eggs, of the worms when 
they come out of the chryſalis when formed. 
They convey them carefully from one place to 
another. They feed their young, and remove, 
with the tendereſt ſolicitude, every thing that 
might hurt them. They even attend to pre- 
ſerving a proper degree of warmth about them. 
Their painful labours in ſummer time, when 
heaping up proviſions, have ſcarce any object but 
the ſupport of their young, as they themſelves 
require no food in winter, being aſleep, or in- 
ſenfible till ſpring. As ſoon as their young are 
out of the egg, they employ themſelves in feed- 
ing them. They generally have ſeveral houſes, 
and they convey their young from one habita- 
tion to ſome other which they with to people. 
According as the weather is hot or cold, dry or 
rainy, they bring their chryſalis near the ſurface 
of the earth, or remove them from it. They 
bring them to the ſurface in mild weather, and 
even ſametimes after rain lay chem i in a — 
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ſan, or EY a long drought, in a gentle dew. 
But at the approach of night, rain, or cold, 
they take up their little ones in their paws; and 
carry them ſo low down into the earth, that it is 
ſometimes neceſſary to dig above a foot deep in 
order to find them. There are ſeveral ſorts of 
theſe inſets: the wood ants never live but in 
foreſts or buſhes, and do no harm to fields. 
There are two ſpecies of theſe, the red and the 
black. Some ſettle in the ground in dry ſoils, 
and generally chuſe places where they find roots 

of fir-trees or birch, to make their habitations. 
Others live in old trunks of trees above ground, 

| high enough to be out of the reach of its moiſ- 
ture. They make themſelves apartments in the 
cavities of the trunk, and cover thein with ſtraw 
and other things to ſtielter them from ſnow or 
rain. The field ants are alſo both black and red 
as well as the others, but they are ſmaller. They 
ſettle either in the corn or the field. When the 
weather is dry, they bury themſelves pretty 
deep; but as ſoon as it becomes rainy, they raiſe 
their habitations higher and higher, according 
as there is more or leſs damp; and when it abates, 
they never fail of returning to their ſabterrane- 
ous apartments. It is alſo to be obſerved, that 
the ants acquire wings ; and that 8 au- 
tumn they are ſeen to fly in ſwarms over 
ditches and other water. But are theſe miſ- 
chievous inſects worthy our attention, ſpoiling 
as they do, our' fields and meadows? By their 
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ſubterraneous works, they make the ground hol- | 
low; tear it up, and prevent the plants and 


roots from growing. They are enemies to the 
bees and filk-worms; and they are ſuppoſed to 


hurtthe flowers, and particularly the young trees. 
It is faid, that they devour the buds and ſhoots; 
and that getting under the bark of trees, they 
knaw them to the quick, For this reaſon, the 
ants are deſtroyed wherever they are found. If 
the ants gathered honey, though at the expence 
of a million of other creatures, they would be 
highly valued; but becauſe their labours hurt 

ſome uſeful N eh we think ourſelves authoriſ- 
ed to deſtroy them. Suppoſe even, that in re- 
ality, they do us ſome harm, are they therefore 


leſs worthy our attention? Do none deſerve our 
obſervation, but ſuch as are uſeful to us? Let 


us baniſh this prejudice. Even the ants may 
afford us inſtruction and amuſement. The form 
of their limbs, their induſtry, their indefatiga- 
ble labour, their order, their tender care of 


their young, and perhaps a thouſand other qua- 


lities, which we are not acquainted with, might 
convince us of the wiſdom of that great Being, 


who is their Creator as well as ours. For, of 


all the works of God, there is not one which 
has not its uſe, and is not worthy our admira- 


tion, however uſeleſs, or even hurtful, it may 


appear at firſt ſight. The ſupreme Creator, by 
whom all things exiſt, has created nothing with- 
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out deſign. The trees 1 not a leaf, our 
meadows have not a blade of graſs, nor our 
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H, AIL i is rn but drops of rain, which 
freezing 'in the air, fall in peices of a ſpherical 
oblong, or angular form. If it appearsextraor- 
dinary that in the very warmeſt ſeaſons of the 
year, vapours ſhould freeze in the atmoſphere ; 
we may conſider, that, even in the greateſt . 
heats, the upper region of the air is cold to a 
ſenſible degree, and full of ſnow. If it was not 
| fo, how could the higheſt mountains remain the 
whole ſummer covered with ſnow. In the hot- 
teſt parts of America it is fo ſeverely cold on 

the higheſt mountains, that there is continual. 
danger of being frozen; and, of courſe, it 
would ſnow from this extreme cold in the upper 
region of the atmoſphere in the very middle of 
ſummer, if the ſnow did not melt in falling be- 
fore it reaches the ground. But when theſe par- 
ticles of ſnow collect together, the drops begin 
to freeze; and, as in falling they go rapidly 
through warmer regions of the air, it hap» 
pens, that before this warmth can have pene- 
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trated en them, their cold ieren ſo as 
to be entirely frozen. It might be imagined, 
that the cold, on the contrary, ought to abate 


in proportion as they paſs through a warmer 


air. But what is the conſequence in winter, 
when cold water, which has been expoſed to 
the outward air, is brought into a very hot 
room! It freezes and becomes ice, which would 


a have happened if it had been put into a cold 


room. This is preciſely the caſe in reſpect to 
the hail. When cold bodies paſs ſuddenly into 
hot air, their cold increaſes to ſuch a degree, as 
to turn to ice. The volatile ſalts, more or leſs 
diſperſed through our atmoſphere, contribute 
much to this. We muſt not therefore be ſur- 
priſed that ſtorms are not always attended with 
hail, as it requires great abundance of faline va- 

pours to occaſion. the ſudden; freezing of the 
drops of water. Though hail is more frequent 
in ſummer time, it falls alſo in other ſeaſons: 
ſor, as in every part of the year the ſaline exha- 
lations may ferment in the atmoſphere, ſo it 
may hail in winter, autumn, or ſpring. The 
form ant ſize of the hail is not always the ſame. 


The hailſtones are fometimes round, at other 


times concave and hemiſpherical; often conic 
and angular. Their uſual ſize is that of ſmall 
mot or little bullets; ſeldom. as large as nuts. 
It is aſſerted, however, that there have fallen 
ſome as large as the eggs of a gooſe. The dif- 
ference we obſerve i in the form and ſize of hail- 


ſtones may PORES 87h many accidental cauſes. 
The winds, (particularly violent winds that croſs 
one another,) certainly contribute much towards 
it. A hailſtone may alſo in its fall meet ſeveral 
other cold Particles, Which Jade in- 


creaſe its ſize; and often the mall hail ones 
meet others, and in joining together form into 
large ones. It is certain that, when the hail is 
very large, it does inexpreflible miſchief to the 


vintage and harveſt, fruit, & c. But this does 


not authoriſe us to. conſider it a8 a curſe from 


heaven, a judgment, or a puniſhment from God. 


If the violence of this meteor ſometimes lays 
waſte acres of land, and breaks millions of win- 
dows, this miſchief, however great it may be, is 


nothing in compariſon of the adyantages Which 


accrue to us from it. The hail evidently cools 
the air in the burning heats of ſummer, The 
nitre and ſalt in the water which falls, contribute 
much to make the earth fruitful, And it is 
very remarkable, that though all the meteors 
appear to ſucceed one another without any re- 
gularity, and are all different one year from 


another, yet this apparent diſorder never fails to 
produce fertility. 


Here then, again, God ſhews his Leeden 


and wiſdom; for his beneficent hand worketh 


admirable things, and neyer ceaſes to enrich 
and fertilize the earth, 1 
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VUsx or STORMS. 


\ 


A Dor», which ought to appear to us the 
more indiſpenſable, becauſe it is neglected by 
many thoughtleſs, ignorant, and ungrateful 
people, is that of conſidering all the phenomena 
of nature in the light which may moſt ſenſibly 
impreſs upon our minds and hearts the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of our heavenly Father. It is true 
Wat it muſt be allowed, he ſometimes makes 
uſe of natural phenomena to puniſh the ſins of 
mankind ; but theſe particular caſes do not prove, 
that God does not chiefly and in general pro- 
poſe to himſelf the good of the whole. All 
nature affords undeniable proofs of it. We will 
now dwell on one ſingle phenomenon, particu- 
larly adapted to convince us of it, and on which 
we require that our common opinions of it 
thould be rectified. Are we not, many of us, 
from our infancy, accuſtomed not to pronounce 
the words thunder and lightning, without 
trembling ? We are ſo unjuſt, that we only 
think of thoſe very rare caſes, when ſtorms are 
fatal to a very ſmall part of. the univerſe, while 
we are totally inſenſible to the great advantages 
which reſult from them, taken in the whole. 
Alas! we ſhould ſoon change our language, if 
God, provokedat our ingratitude and complaints, 
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was to deprive us of the bleſſings which * de- 


rive from thunder- ſtorms. Let us repreſent to 


ourſelves an atmoſphere loaded with noxious and 


peſtilential vapours, which thicken more and 
more by the continual exhalations of earthly 
bodies, ſo many of which, are corrupt and 
Joiſonous. We muſt breathe this air: the pre- 


fervation or deſtruction of our exiſtence depends 


upon it. The ſalubrity or unwholeſomeneſs of 
the air gives us life or death. We feel how we 
-are oppreſſed in the ſtifling heat of ſummer ; 


with what difficulty we breathe ; what nen- 


neſs we experience. Is it not then a great bleſſ- 


ing, when a falutary ſtorm comes to purify the 
air from all noxious vapours; and, by lighting | 


up the ſaline and ſulphureous particles, prevents 
their dangerous effects, cools the air, reſtores its 
elaſticity, and with it our uſual facility of breath- 


ing. Were it not for ſtorms, the dangerous 


exhalations would more and more increaſe, and 
be more and more corrupt. Men and animals 


would periſh by millions. Which is it then 


moſt reaſonable, to fear or to wiſh for ſtorms ? 
To murmur at the flight miſchief it may ſome- 
times occaſion, or to bleſs God for the great ad- 
vantages it procures us? Let us add, that not 
only men and animals are benefited by purifying 
the air, but that it is alſo very uſeful to the ve- 
getables. Experience teaches us, that the rain, 
which falls when it thunders, is the moſt fruit- 


fol to the earth. The ſaline and fulphureaug 
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particles, which fill the atmoſphere during a 
ſtorm, are drawn down by the rain, and be- 
come excellent nouriſhment for plants; with- 
out mentioning the number of little 'worms, 
ſeeds, and little inſects, which are alſo drawn 
down in thunder ſhowers, and are, with the 
help of a Lo eee vilible in the drops of 
ee ee N 
Such reflections as theſe may moderate the 
- erelsve fear we have of thunder, which ſhews 
how little confidence we have in God. Inſtead 
of filling our minds with frightful and terrible 
ideas, let us accuſtom ourſelves to conſider a 
ſtorm as a ſublime and great object. Inſtead of 
ſpeaking of the misfortunes occaſioned by thun- 
der, let us reflect rather on the neceſſity and 
great uſe of ſtorms. Inſtead of pray ing to God 
that there may be none, let us pray that he may 
vouchſafe to ſend them; or rather, let us truſt 
entirely to that great Being; who always governs 
the world with wiſdom and goodneſs, 
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Tis Fanrz AND ITs ORIGINAL Cons ri- 
! | TUTION, | 


= has ide the cart of a proper nature 
for the production and growth of herbs, plants, 
and trees. It is compact enough to contain and 
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5 hold the vegetables; ſo firm; that the wind does 
not throw them down ; and'yet it is light and 


moveable enough for the plants to extend their 


roots, and draw out the moiſture and nutritive 


juices. Even when the ſurface of the earth is 


barren and dry, this lightneſs gives power to the 
juices to riſe up as in the capillary veſſels, to 


furnith the trees with the nouriſhment they re- 


quire. Beſides this, the earth is full of oleagis 


nous particles, and many other juices which are 


good for the growth of plants. And to the end 
that all ſorts of vegetables ſhould grow and draw 


ſubſiſtence from the earth, God has formed ſe- 


veral ſorts of ſoils, which ſerve for other pur- 
poſes alſo : ſuch as potter's earth, clay, chalk, 

and gravel. Some ſerve to make bricks, others 
to build with, and ſome to make earthen ware. 
There are alſo kinds of earth which are made 
uſe of in dyeing colours; and even in medicine. 
The unevenneſs of the ground has many advan- 
tages: a greater number and greater variety 
of animals and plants may live on mountains; 
they ſerve to break the violence of the winds; 

they produce a great variety of wholeſome plante 


and fruit, which would not do well in plains. 
They contain in their cavities the minerals and 


metals ſo uſeful to us: from them proceed the 


ſprings, and moſt of the rivers, produced a 
the melting of the ſnow, by rain and other 


vapours. The ſtones that are under ground, 


ſerve to build walls, to make lime and glaſs. HA 
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to the metals, their . are numberleſs: let 
us only think of the many tools our workmen 
and artiſts require; the utenſils and furniture 


of every ſort made of them, which furniſh us 


with ſo many conveniencies and ornaments. We 


alſo draw conſiderable advantages from the hard- 


neſs and weight of thoſe bodies. Nobody is 
ignorant of the uſe of minerals. Salt ſer ves to 
ſeaſon our food, and to keep it from corrupting. 


The ſulphureous particles of bodies render tl:em 


combuſtible. Even volcanos and earthquakes, 


whatever miſchieſ they ſometimes do, are ſtill 


uſeful and neceſſary. If the fire did not con- 


ſume the ſulphureous exhalations, they would 
ſpread too much in the air, and would make it 


unwholeſome. Many warm baths would not 


_ exiſt; and many minerals and metals would ne- 


ver de produced. It is to our ignorance we 
ſhoule impute it, if there are ſo many things of 
which we do not ſee the uſe... At the fight of 


certain phenomena in nature ſometimes hurtful 
to us, we ought always to remember this max - 
im: If God now and then permits certain im- 


perfections to take place, it is that they may 


| contribute to the greater perfection of the whole. 
In order to judge of his works, and to acknow- 


ledge the wiſdom, of them, they, muſt not be 
conſidered i in one point of view only, but taken 
in the whole. Many things we ſuppoſe hurtful, 
are, notwithſtanding, certainly of uſe. Others 


ben ſuperfluous ; and Ws if hey were want- 
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ing, they would leave a void in the plan of the 


creation. How many things appear to us inſig- 


nificant, only becauſe we do not know the real 
| ule of them 2 Put a loadſtone into the hands of 
2 man who does not know its virtue, and he 
will ſcarce deign to look at it ; but tell him, that 
we owe to that ſtone the progreſs of navigation, 
and the diſcovery. of a new world, and he will 
then be of a very different opinion. It is the 
ſame with reſpect to a million of things which 
we deſpiſe, or judge ill of, becauſe we do not 
know their uſe, nor ſee the connection they 
have with the whole. | 


"FLY 


Ou Taz Prases or THE Moon, 


| Air obſervation confirms to us, that the moon 


has a particular motion of turning round the 


earth from weſt to caſt ; for, after having placed 


itſelf between us and the ſun, it retires from 
under that body, and continues to go back to- 
wards the eaſt, changing from day to day the 
place of riſing. At the end of fifteen days it 
will have reached the moſt eaſtern part of the 
horizon, at the time the ſun ſets with us. It is 
then in oppoſition. | In the evening it riſes above 
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our horizon when the ſun retires below it, 
and it ſets in the morning about the time the 


ſun riſes, If, then, it continues to deſeribe 


the circle which it has half finiſhed round 
the earth, it removes viſibly from its point 
oppoſite to the ſun; it will draw nearer 
to the ſun, and will appear later than when in 
_ oppoſition, till by degrees it will only be ſeen a 


little before ſun - riſe. This revolution of the 
moon round the earth explains why it riſes and 
ſets at ſuch different times, and why its phaſes 


are ſo various, and yet ſo regular. Every body 
knows that a globe, illuminated by the ſun or by 


a flambeau, can only receive the light directly on 


one ſide, We perceive, at firſt ſight, that the 


moon is a globe which receives its light from the 


ſun. When, therefore, it is in conjunction, 
that is to ſay,” placed between the ſun and us, it 


turns all its illumined fide towards the ſun, and 
its dark fide towards us, and is then, of courſe, 


inviſible. It riſes and ſets with the ſun in the 


ſame region of the ſky. This is what we call 
new moon, or the conjunction. But when the 
moon retires from under the ſun, and goes back 
towards the eaſt, it has then no longer all its 
dark ſide turned towards us: a ſmall part-of it, 


a little border of the lighted half begins to ap- 
pear, This illumined border we ſee on the right 
fide towards ſun-ſet, or even before it. The 


horns of this creſcent turn to the left, or facing 


the eaſt. The farther the moon removes from 
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the fun, the more viſible it becomes to us. At the 

end of ſeven days, when it has reached a quar- 

ter of its courſe round the earth, it diſcovers 

more and more of its illumined ſide, till it 
ſhews us half of it. The light part is then 
turned towards the ſun, and the dark part caſts 
no light on us. Exactly half the moon is then 
illumined. The half of that half can only be 

the quarter of the whole globe, and it is in 
reality this quarter which appears to us. The 
moon is then in its firſt quarter. By degrees, 
as the moon femoves from the ſun, and as the 
earth comes between them, the more of that 
part of the moon, which faces us, becomes light. 
At the end of ſeven days, reckoning from the 
firſt quarter, it is. almoſt directly oppoſite: to the 
ſun, and then its whole illumined diſk preſents 
itſelf to us. It. then riſes in the eaſt exactly at 
the moment the ſun ſets in the weſt, _— we 
have a full moon. Next day the lighted: half is 
already a little turned from us, and- we no longer 
ſee it at all. The light gradually leaves the 
weſtern ſide, extending itſelf in proportion on 
the half not facing the earth. This is the de- 
.creaſe of the moon, and-the more it goes for- 
ward, the more the dark fide increaſes, . till at 

laſt half the dark fide is turned towards. the 
earth, and conſequently half the light. ſide, Jr 

has then the form ef half a circle, and is what 
ve call the laſt quarter, 
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Let us adore the wiſdom and n of our 


| | Creator, ſo manifeſt in the different phaſes of 


the moon. By the admirable harmony which 
ſubſiſts between the motion of this planet on 
its own axis, and its courſe round the ſun, it 
ſo happens, that the moon ftill ſhews us the 
fame half a globe which it has ſhewn from the 


beginning of the world. During ſo many mil- 


lions of years this globe has conſtantly, and 
without deviating from the ſame courſe, finiſhed 
its revolution in 25 days and eight hours, Re- 
gularly, and at the ſame periods, it has lighted 
fometimes our nights, and ſometimes thee of 
remote countries. . 

The continual changes of the moon, 108 in 
refpet to its phaſes and its courſe, are lively 


images of the revolutions to which all earthly 


things are liable. Sometimes health, ſpirits, 


plenty, and a thouſand other bleffings, concur 
to make us happy, and we walk as in a blaze of 
light. But at the end of a few days all this 


fplendor vaniſhes, and there remains only the 
fad remembrance of having enjoyed thoſe frail 


_ bleffings. How ardently, therefore, ought we 


to wiſh to go from this uncertain world to thoſe 


happy regions, where every bleſſing will appear 
to us ſo much the more valuable, as they will 
never de ery to change, - 


MIN ENAL WATERS. 


HETHER we conſider mineral waters in 
reſpe& to their formation, or the benefit that 


accrues to us from them, they are certainly va- 


luable bleſſings. But in this it happens, as in 
many other caſes, that we are too often heedleſs 
and ungrateful. Even the places where theſe 
ſalutary ſprings flow in abundance are ſeldom 
what they ought to be, places conſecrated to 


praiſe and gratitude towards heaven. Let the 


following reflections make us more grateful : in 
the firſt place, are not the ſprings from whence 
we draw the common falt to ſeaſon our food, 


worthy our attention? It is probable, that theſe 


ſprings originate from the mineral ſalt, which 
the waters diſſolve under ground. The mineral 


hot baths are not leſs remarkable: there is not 
only ſo great a number of them, that in Ger- 


many alone they reckon about ſix- ſcore, but 


they are alſo ſo hot, that it is neceſſary to let 


the water cool for twelve, and ſometimes eigh- 


teen hours before they are fit to bathe in. What 
is the cauſe of this extraordinary heat? It cer- 


tainly is not the ſun ; for if it were, the waters 
would only preſerve their heat in the day time 
Fhen the ſun ſhines, and they would grow cold 
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in the night or in winter. Neither can it be at- 


tributed to ſuberraneous fires; for it would Rill 


be neceſſary to account for the medicinal virtue 
of theſe baths. The moſt ſimple cauſe we can 


give is this, that the waters, paſſing through 
ground mixed with ſulphur, fire-ſtones, and 


metals, acquire this. degree of heat. When the 


Water falls on theſe quarries, the ſulphureous 
and ferruginous particles which it diſſolves, heat 


and take fire by the friction and reaction of 


their principles; and communicate this heat to 


the water. Medicinal waters, particularly the 


acids, are. produced by the diſſolving and mixing 


with the minerals they wath away. They are 
found particularly in places where there is abun- 
dance of iron, copper, ſulphur, or charcoal. 
This is the reaſon there is «ſuch difference both 


in the effect and taſte of them, in proportion as 


they are more or leſs mixed with theſe. They 


are bitter when they are produced by bitter roots, 


bad roſin, ſaltpetre, or copper. They are cold 


vhen they come out of the rocks, or are impreg- 


nated with ſal armoniac, ſaltpetre, alum, &c. 


| Oily and bituminous ſubſtances make them olea- 


-ginous; brimſtone, mixed with . makes 
them ſulphureous. 

Let us admire the divine ls which has 
prepared for man thoſe ſalutary and inexhauſti- 
ble ſprings. Mineral waters may certainly an- 
ſwer many other purpoſes; but it cannot be 

doubted they were alſo produced for the preſek- 
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vation and health of mankind. | Let us then ac- 
knowledge God's goodneſs, and be ſenſibly 
touched-with it. "Thoſe. particularly who-expe> - 
rience their ſtrengthening and ſalutary virtue. 
Let them try to imitate. his example, by.affords 
ing conſolation to- their fellow-creatures:in ne- 
ceſſity. 
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THE CONTINUAT.” ACTIVITY: oF* NATURE IN 
THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


\ V HOEVER' wiſhes to hn why nature is 
never idle through the courſe of the whole year, 
has only to reflect on the numberleſs advantages 

vvrhich reſult from this conſtant activity. Vege- | 
tables were deſigned fox the uſe of men and an- 
mals; both for food and pleaſure to the former, 
as food only to the latter. The beneficent Crea- 
tor, in order to beſtow. nouriſiment on man in 
the moſt pleaſing manner, ordained that the 
plants, inſtead of. coming all: at once, ſhould 
ſucceed each other. In reality, if they were 
produced at the {ame time this purpoſe could not 
be fulfilled. How could men find time to get in 
their crops and harveſts, if every thing was ripe - 
at the ſame time? How could all of them be 


preſerved,. as many are of very ſhort duration, 
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and foon loſe their taſte and Funde * What 
would then become of the pleaſing ſenſations 
they afford ts our fight and taſte? What fla- 


vour would cherries and other ſummer fruit 


have, if we were to eat them in winter, coyered 
with ſnow and ice? Would not wine turn to 


vinegar, if the grapes were to ripen in the heats 


of ſummer? What would become of ſo many 
millions of animals, whoſe preſervation the be- 
neficent Creator watches over as well as that 
of mankind? How could they live, if all the 
produce of the earth came to maturity at the 
ſame time? There are a hundred ſorts of inſets 
who feed on flowers. How could they ſubſiſt 
if thoſe laſted only one or two months? Could 
they gather enough to have always ſufficient 


food? It is true, that moſt inſects find none 


in winter; but they are formed accordingly, and 
in the time that their food would fail them, they 
fall into a ſound ſleep, and do not require any; 
which would not be the caſe in ſummer, as the 
heat would weaken them. It is then certain, 
that if nature were planned otherwiſe, men as 
well as animals would not only ſuffer by it, but 
even periſh with hunger: and we may ſafely 

aſſert, that their ſupport 1 is one of the chief de- 

ſigns of providence in the conſtant activity of 
the vegetable kingdom. If we next reflect on 
the pleaſures of ſight and taſte, which God has 
pleaſed to grant to man, we ſhall find that, for 
this purpoſe allo, it was neceſſary that nature 


N 


_ 
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mould be thus planned. It required not only 
that the flowers ſhould be diſplayed in full beau- 
ty, but that there ſhould be ſome all the year for 
our continual enjoyment. In ſpring, when we 
go to the country, in order to contemplate the 
many productions which the Creator cauſes to 


ſpring up for our food, we behold the trees in 
full bloom. Towards ſummer, when farmers 


are chiefly taken up with the corn, a thouſand 
beautiful lowers charm the fight. They appear 
ſucceſſively, and replace each other the whole 
ſeaſon, as long as man can enjoy this object At 
laſt, when the cold winter arrives, and ſhuts us 
up in our houſes, nature produces other vege- 
tables, which are not indeed ſtriking to the ſight, 
but which have a thouſand uſes. All this proves. 
that the pleaſures and comforts of mankind are 
purpoſes propoſed by God in the plan of nature. 


Every thing is fo ordained as to provide ſufficient 


nouriſhment for men and animals, and alfo 
that the former ſhould enjoy as many pleaſures 
and comforts as poſſible. Conſequently, fome - 
plants produce their bloſſoms and fruit in ſpring), 
others in ſuminer, others in autumn or winter. 


Thus each has its allotted time, and appears pre- 


eiſely when moſt uſeful. Scarce have ſome done 
their ſervice, when others appear in full beauty. 
We behold millions of plants, and they all follow 
* 1 5 . 


— 
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Every thing created by God; is according. to. 
the ſame; wiſe and regular order, though our 
limited underſtandings may ſometimes preyent, 
us from diſcovering the uſe and purpoſe of them. 
Let us, therefore, acknowledge that, in all the 
reyolutions of the vegetable kingdom, God has 
our. welfare in view. With what gratitude 
dunn not chis chaughtt to inſpire us! 
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Tr HE Braurv AND 5 OF- ME Aapows AND-- 
FiELDsS.: 


Pe aght of a large b 01 garden in Gam | 
mer gives us a lively pleaſure, which our apart- 
ments do not afford, of which We can form na 
idea. But —_— pleaſure we feel from the 
fineſt garden.is nat to be compared to that of 
walking in fields and meadows. The ſtately tu- 
lip, the elegant narciſſus, the beautiful hyacinth, 

none pleaſe ſo much as the ſimple flowers which 
enamel the fertile valley. Whatever charms 
the flowers may have, which are cultivated in 
dur gardens, thoſe in the fields are ſtill more 
pleaſing. I here is beauty in the former, but 
in the latter there is both uſe and beauty. Mere 
uſeleſs beauty pleaſes for a moment only. Is it 
not true that, in thoſe long gravel walks, ſo. 
even and neat, thoſe arbours and ſummer houſe esa. 


* 
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thoſe parteres with pretty borders, thoſe walls, 
| thoſe incloſures; is it not true that we feel con- 
fined, and as if oppreſſed in them: all thoſe. 
places, where the view is confined, ſeem to ſet 
bounds to our liberty. We wiſh to fly away to 
the fields and meadows. We ſeem, in ſome de- - 
gree, to be more independent, and more at- 
eaſe, in proportion as our. Walk enlarges and : 
lengthens before us. In the country, in ſum- - 
mer, Nature, fruitful and beautiful, varies 
every moment its appearance; whereas, in our 
ornamental gardens, we continually behold the 
ſame objects. Even their order and regularity 
prevent us from being pleaſed : with. them. 
They have nothing new. to offer us, and we tire 
of them. The eye, on the contrary,. wanders - 
with pleaſure over objects continually diverſified, 
and extending as far as. the fight can reach. NR a 
was in order to give us this enjoyment, that, in 
moſt places, the ground was formed ſmooth and 

even; but to. the end that We might alſo have 
pleafing « diſtant proſpects, our horizon is ſur- 
rounded with riſing hills. Nature has done ſtil! 
more: it has ſpared us the trouble of cultivating 
thoſe flowery meads, or of watering them. An 
innumerable: multitude. of ſeeds are .fown in 
them, which produce a a verdure ſcarce ever in- 
terrupted, or which is at leaſt eafily, renewed. 
This prodigious variety of plants with which - 
Kela Var, is not for the fight only; they 
K 
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have each a ſeed, a bloſfom, qualities, . 
beauties, peculiar to themſelves. It is true, 
that the ſame ſpecies of herbs is prodigiouſſy 
multiplied in each field; but perhaps we do not 
make two ſteps, without treading on an hundred 
different forts, each of which has its peculiar 
uſe. This is one of the firſt reffections we 
ought to make at the ſight of a field. To the 
pleaſure it affords us, our beneficent Creator 
added confiderable advantages, They produce 
plants for our food, and a wonderful number of 
ſimples, which ſerve for medicine. But the 
greateſt uſe the fields are of to us, is the feed- 
ing, without expence, thoſe animals we can the 
leaſt diſpenſe with. The ox, as well thoſe 
whoſe fleſh we eat, as thoſe whoſe labour helps 
to plough our ground, requires no food but 
graßß. The horſe, whoſe ſervices are innumer- 
able, demands no other recompenſe for his toil, 
than the free uſe of the field, or a fufficient 
quantity of hay. The cow, whole milk is one 
of the great ſupports of our life, aſks nothing 
more. The field is the moſt complete inheri- 
tance. It is even preferable to meadows, as its 
produce is certain, and requires neitker ſowing 
nor labour. It only coſts the flight trouble of 
gathering what it yields. Its productions are 
not caſual, for it ſeldom happens that fields are 
deftroyed by drought or inundations. But it is 
melancholy, that men, who are generally ſo in- 
attentive, ſo inſenfidic to the * of _ 
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ſhould be ſo in this reſpect alſo. We look upon 
graſs with contempt or indifference, perhaps, 
becauſe it grows under our feet, and has not 
deen made the object of our care and culture. 
But, whatever may be the cauſe of our indiffer- 


ence, it is certainly quite ine xcuſable. Would 


to God, that our hearts were grateful when- 
ever we walk in our fields and vallies! that, at 


the fight of our meadows enamelled with flow- 


ers, we were ſenſibly touched with the goodneſs 
of the Creator, who, with a bountiful hand, 

pours out abundance. There is not a corner of 
the earth, where we may not diſcover traces of 
his good providence! - Every country, every 
ſoil, the good and the bad, all equally l 1199 
the Preſerver of the univerſe. | : 
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Tur MorninG T'wiLIGHT. 


Ir cannot be doubted that Shak dence 
which we daily behold is, equally with the reſt, 
deſigned for our benefit. The twilight is' no- 
thing more than a prolongation: of day; which 
prepares our eyes ſometimes to bear the full 
light, and at other times the darkneſs of the 
night. But twilights are not DR the ſame; 
they vary according to ſeaſons and climates. 


* 
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Toward the poles they laſt longer than in the 
torrid zone. The people of that zone behold 
the ſun riſe directly above their horizon, and 
__ fink down in the ſame direction under the lower 
hemiſphere; by which means they are left all at 
once in total darkneſs. . On the contrary, the 
ſun reflecting its rays obliquely towards the poles, 
and not ſinking much below the horizon of the 
neighbouring people, their nights, though long, 
are almoſt all along attended with the twilight; 
therefore not dark. It is an happineſs for the 
former to have ſcarce any twilight, and for the 
others to have an almoſt conſtant dawn. As 
for us, who are placed nearly at an equal dif- 
tance from the torrid and the frigid zone, we 
plainly obſerve that our twilights become ſhorter 
in proportion as the days ſhorten; and that 
they increaſe as the days lengthen. We enjoy 
daylight an hour and more, after the ſun. has ſet. 
The twilight is equally long. before the ſun riſes. 
above the horizon, We owe this uſeful circum- 
ſtance to the properties of the air. God has ſur- 
_ rounded the earth with an atmoſphere, which 
-riſesgery: high. He formed fuch proportion be- 
tween this air, and the light which comes upon it, 
that when it enters directly down into it, nothing 
can obſtruct its courſe; but when a ray enters 
ſide ways, or obliquely into this air, the ray, in- 
ſtead of paſſing through the air in a direct line, 
bends or deſcends a little lower; ſo that moſt of 
Maa which —_— the atmoſphere along the 
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ſide of the earth, fall again by means of this inflec- 
tion upon the earth. Inſtead of following their 
courſe in paſſing by: the fide, they are bent by 
the air, and directed towards the earth. Thus, 
when the ſun approaches our horizon, many of 
its.rays which paſs by us, and are not ſent to- 
wards us, meet the maſs of air which ſurrounds 

us, and bending. in that maſs they reach our 

eyes; ſo that we ſee day-light long before the 

ſun itſelf appears. This refraction of light in 
the body of air which ſurrounds us, is a work 

equally full of wiſdom and goodneſs for all the 

people of the earth; but is a particular bleſ- 

ſing to thoſe who inhabit the frigid zones. They 

would be plunged in frightful darkneſs for ſe- 

veral months together if they had not twilight. 

— Perhaps this explanation of the origin of 
twilights may not be intelligible to every. body, 

but let us leave to philoſophers. a further detail 
of it, and let us limit ourſelves to the reflecting 
on it as reaſonable beings. Even a farmer may 

have underſtanding enough for this : it only re- 

quires an upright heart, willing to glorify his. 
Creator. The honeſt, though ignorant man, 
may poſſibly be wiſer than many philoſophers; 

who, while they are explaining and calculating 

the twilights, loſe ſight. of that great Being who 

gives to man a the light of ww 
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rv TwITIHT. 


E evening twilight is that faint * 
which after ſun- ſet, fill is viſible in our atmoſ- 
phere, particularly in the weſt. It is occaſioned 
partly by the refraction and reflection of the rays 
of the ſun in our atmoſphere; and partly by 
the atmoſphere of the ſun itſelf, known by the 
name of zodical light, which ſometimes ap- 
pears, but particularly towards evening in ſpring, 
and in the autumn towards morning. When 
the ſky is ſerene, the ſmalleſt ſtars are viſible at 
twilight; which continues from ſun-ſet till the 
dark night, and generally laſts two hours. In 
the iſland of Senegal, where the nights are al- 
moſt always as long as the days, the twilight laſts 
but a few moments. The interval between fun- 
ſet and the darkneſs of night, is ſcarce more 
than a quarter of an hour. Thus, as ſoon as 
the ſun is ten or fifteen degrees below the hori- 
zon, darkneſs is ſpread over all the country, 
and it is like midnight. It is about the firſt 
of March, and the eleventh of October that our 
twilights are the ſhorteſt, When the northern 
declenſion of the fun, and that of the equator 
under the horizon, are ſuch that the ſun does 
not deſcend eighteen degrees below the horizon, 
the twilight laſts all night. This is the reaſon, 
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that in ; the ſummer folftice we Rave ſcatce any 
night! in our countries; and that there is none 
in the more northern parts, N the fun is 
| below the horizon. 

The advantage which accrues fo us a many 
other creatures from twilights is very evident. 
To go all at once from broad day to dark night, 
would be very inconvenient. So ſudden a change 
from light to darkneſs, would hurt the organs 

of fight, and might deſtroy them, Many tra- 
vellers would loſe their way, ſurpriſed with ſud- 
den night; and moſt birds would be in danger 
of periſhing. The wiſe Author of nature has 
prevented all theſe inconyeniences, as by means 
of twilight we paſs gently and gradually from 
day to night. 


JUL Y' A. 
T HE EPHEMERAL by LY 


Tas: WY is called 8 on account 
of the ſhort duration of its life in the tate of a 
fly. It is one of the prettieſt ſorts of little flies. 
It undergoes five transformation. Firſt, the 
egg contains the principles of its life. It comes 
out a caterpillar, which turns into a chryſalis, 
afterwards into a nympha, and ends in being a 
fly. This fly lays its eggs on the water, where 


— 
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the heat of the ſun” hatches them. Each egg, 
produces a very ſmall red worm. They are found 
all ſummer, in great. abundance, on ponds and 
marſhy places. But, as ſoon as the water be- 
gins to grow cold, the little worin makes itſelf a 
bag, where it paſſes the winter. Towards the 
end of that ſeaſon, it ceaſes: to be a worm; it. 
enters into its third ſtate, and is transformed in- 
to a chryſalis. It ſleeps then till ſpring, and 
becomes by degrees a pretty nympha, or a ſort. 
of mummy,® omething 1 in the form of a fiſh. 
On the day of its metamorphoſe, the nympha 
at firſt appears lifeleſs and without motion. At: 
the end of fix hours, the head ſhews itſelf, and 
riſes. by degrees on the ſurface of the water. 
The body afterwards diſengages itſelf lowly and 
gradually, till at laſt the whole animal comes 
out of the ſhell. The new-born fly falls on the 
water, and remains motionleſs for fome minutes. 
By degrees it begins to revive, and feebly ſtirs 
its wings. Then it moves them quicker, and 
tries firſt to walk and then to fly; As theſe. 
flies are all hatched nearly at the. ſame moment, 
they are ſeen in ſwarms jumping and playing on 
the ſurface of the water for two hours. The 
male and female then ſeek each other for two 
more hours. Afterwards they begin again to 
. {ſkip and play; lay their eggs, and ſoon after fall 
down and die. Thus they finiſh their ſhort life, 
at the end of five or fix hours, and never do 
they ſurvive the day that gave them birth. 
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Let the hiſtory of theſe little animals wack us 
ben a judgment we form. of the. duration 


of our lives, in compariſon of eternity. Sup- 


poſe, that one of. theſe flies had preſerved its 
active and laborious life for twelve hours, and 
of courſe had. arrived at extreme age, according 


to their nature, and in compariſon with its com- 
panions, who had moſt of them died at noon. 


If this old inſect could ſpeak, perhaps, a little 
before its death, towards ſun- ſet, it. would ad- 
dreſs the following diſcourſe to the friends aſ- 
ſembled round him: I now ſee that even the 


longeſt life muſt end at laſt. The term of mine 
is arrived, and I do not regret it, for old age 
began to be a burden to me; beſides, I no longer 


ſaw any thing new under the ſun. All that 1 
have ſeen, during the courſe. of my long life, 
has taught me, that there is nothing certain or 
durable here. A whole generation of epheme- 
rals haye been. deſtroys ed by. a violent ſtorm. 
The coolneſs of the air has carried off numbers 
of young people. in their bloom, I lived in the 
firſt ages of the world. I have converſed with 
inſets much more reſpectable, robuſt, and bet- 
ter informed than any of the preſent genera- 
tion. I can alſo aſſert for truth, that the ſun. 
which now appears ſo near tlie earth, I have ſeen. 
it in the middle of the ſky. Its light was for- 
merly much more bright than at preſent, and 
our anceſtors were much more ſober and virtu- 
ous than we are, I have ſeen many things. I 
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have a long experience; and T have outlived all 
my cotemporaries. My life began exactly when 
the fun was riſing. During years without num- 
ber it has traverſed the fky with majeſty, and 


every where ſpreads its benign warmth. But 


now that is on the decline, and going to ſet, I 
foreſee that the end of all things draws nigh. 
O my friends ! how I flattered myſelf formerly 
that my Jife would be eternal! How beautiful 
were the cells I had made to live in! What 


hopes I founded on my good conſtitution, my 


ſtrength, my activity, and the uſe of my wings! 


But, after all, I have lived enough, and few of 
_ thoſe I leave behind me will run fo long and 
happy a courſe as mine.” Thus might an infeR 


ſpeak, which had lived near twelve hours upon 
earth. But might not a man, who had lived four- 
fcore years, hold nearly the fame language. The 
difference between twelve hours and fourſcore 
ns is nothing when compared with eternity. 

we, in general, make a better uſe of our 
fourſeore years than the fly does of its twelve 


hours 2. 


JULY. Xx. 


Norhixo IAR IN NATURE. 


Tf there was any thing in che world which 


periſhed without being of uſe, one might doubt 
the wiſdom of God's government. But we 
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have 98 to ſuppoſe that FTP the im. 


menſe circle of the creation there is nothing loſt, 
riot even the ſmalleſt grain of duſt ; but that 
every thing exiſts for certain purpoſes, and that 
each anſwers in its way the deſign for which it 


was created, The ſeed which falls from a flower 


is not deſtroyed. It is often carried away by 
the wind to make other flowers fruitful, or it 
takes root in the ground and becomes a tree. 
Other ſeeds, or fruit, which fall, are eaten by 
birds and other creatures. They mix with their 
juices, and go through the neceſſary preparation 
to make manure for the fields, for the uſe of 


men and animals. Certain things, it is true, 


corrupt and diſſolve; but then they become parts 


of ſome other fablunes; and ferve, under a 


new form, the deſigns for which they would 
not have been proper in their former tate ; 
| becauſe, in order to do fo, they required being 
prepared by different transformations, and by 
mixing with other ſubſtances. The butterfly 
would not have produced a. butterfly, if it had 
not at firſt been a worm. No animal whatſo- 
ever, ſuch as we ſee them, could have exiſted if 
the ſeed had not pre-exiſted in the firſt animal 
of its kind. Nothing then in nature is loſt. 
Things are only ſeparated or diſſolved, in order 
to appear in a new form, and to become parts 
of ſome other ſubſtance. Each grain of duſt 
may be called the ſeed of a new creature, and 


holds its placed in that chain of . beings, which 
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has been produced for the ann of the 
whole. If you take a handful of the ſand you 
tread on, you perhaps deſtroy the lives of. 
4 million of. inſects, which inhabited thoſe- 
grains of ſand. If we were. better acquainted. 
with the inſide of things, we might determine 
with more certainty what. the other ſubſtances 
were which in a manner concealed them before, 
and into the compoſition of which they entered. 
— But abortions or children who die in the birth, 
ought they not to be conſidered as creatures 
that periſh without having been of uſe? Cer- 
tainly not. They fulfil (in their way) the deſign 
of the Creator, and are prepared by many 
changes for their future ſtate. Nature does no- 
thing at one ſtep. Man was firſt a child, the 
tree a ſhrub. Each creature exerciſes its powers 
during its ſhort duration, and prepares itſelf for 
a new ſlate, The. ſtep that. man muſt take to 
paſs from the mere ſenſitive life-of childhood to- 
the rational life of a riper age, is certainly not 
greater than that which the child muſt take in 
its mother's womb in learning to feel. And we 
can no more ſay, That ſuch a child has not an- 
ſwered the purpoſe for which it was created, 
than we can ſay it of a man, becauſe he may not 
Here below have anſwered. thoſe deſigns which 
He is not to fulfil till he becomes an inhabitaſt 
of heaven. Each creature fulfils, in its way, 
and in proportion to its faculties, the end pro- 
poſed. Like the wheels of a watch, ſome move 
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«quick, others move flowly ; but all tend, in a 
-nearer or more. remote manner, to the great 
end of their exiſtence, and contribute, accord- 
ing to their power r, towards the general plan 
formed by God. We may meet many things in 
nature which will, at-firſt fight, appear uſeleſs, 
and, conſequently, to have been produced with- 
out deſign. We may imagine, that others have 
been entirely deſtroyed er annihilated. But. let 
us not judge raſhly, or too readily blame the 
ways of Providence. Let us rather believe, 
that all we behold, however ſtrange and uncon- 

nected it may appear to us, is planned moſt 
wiſely; and that God fulfils his deſigns, even 
when we blind and ignorant mortals can form 
mo idea of the end he. propoſes. Let us look 
around; all is connected; all is in its proper 
place, and nothing: is owing to chance. There 
is not a thing in the world uſeleſs, even when 
turned to duſt. Nething in nature is loſt. No- 
thing periſhes; not even the ſmalleſt leaf; not 
a grain of ſand; not one of thoſe inſects invi- 
ſible to the human eye; not one of the ſeeds 
blown away by azephyr. That ſtupendous fir- 


mament where the ſun ſhines with ſuch dazzling 1 
. -luſtre; that ſwarm of inſects which play i in the ly 
ſun- beams, and which we breathe without know- | | | 
ing it, all appeared at the word of the Create. 
All exiſts never to end. * is "_ neee Fa. 
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form of a globe, and having impreſſed upon it 


a double motion, it neceflarily followed, that 


the regions of the earth muſt be different from 


each other; not only in reſpe& to the tempera- 


ture of the air, and the ſeaſons, but to the ani- 
mals and plants alſo. In certain countries there 


is but one ſeaſon; the ſummer is continual there, 
and every day is as hot as our hotteſt ſummer 


days. Thoſe countries are ſituated in the mid- 


die of the globe, and occupy the ſpace called 


the Torrid Zone. The fineſt and richeſt fruits 


which nature produces grow there; and it is 
there in general where ſhe moſt liberally pours 
forth her treaſures. The 'days and nights are 
of equal length moſt of the year. There are, 
on the contrary, countries, where, during the 
greateſt part of the year, it is fo extremely cold, 
as to be beyond our ſevereſt winters. It is but 


= few weeks in the year warm enough for the 
few trees and herbs which are there, to grow or 


become green; and in thoſe frigid zones, nei- 
ther the trees nor the earth produce fruit which 
mankind could feed on. The greateſt incquali- 
ty of day and night is there: each of them 
laſt in their turn for whole months, together. 
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The two temperate zones placed between the 
torrid and the frozen, occupy the greateſt part 
of our globe. In thoſe countries, four ſeaſons 
appear more or leſs diſtinctly, according as they 
approach the torrid, or the frigid zones. The 
ppring, wherein the trees and plants bud and 
bloſſom, the heat is moderate, and the days and 
nights nearly equal. The /ummer, during which 
the fruit of the field and trees ripen, when the 
heat is more intenſe, and the days become viſi- 
bly longer than the nights. The autumn, when 
the fruit and the ſeeds fall off, and the graſs wi- 
there, while the night again becomes equal with 
the day, and the heat is daily abating. The win- 
ter, during which the vegetation of plants totally 
or partly ceaſes, the nights lengthen, and the cold 
more or leſs increaſes, The countries of the 
' temperate zones, are ſo ſituated, that in thoſe 
which are near one of the ſides of the torrid 
zone, the ſeaſons are directly contrary to thoſe 
of the other temperate zone. When it is ſfum- 
mer in one, it is winter in the other, &c. In 
theſe parts, nature ſhews more variety in the 
produce of the earth, and in animals than elſe- 
where, Wine is peculiar to theſe countries; for 
the vine cannot be cultivated, either in intenſely 
hot, or ſeverely cold climates. Mankind in par- 
ticular have advantages under fach climates. 
The inhabitant of the frigid zone are ſtupid, 
are ſhort in ſtature; thoſe of the torrid zone - 
are of a weak conſtitution, have warm paſſions, 
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and have leſs natural mb intellectual powers than 


the inhabitants of the temperate zones. How- 
ever varied the regions of our earth may be, the 
Creator has provided for the happineſs: of all 
who inhabit them. He ordains · that each coun- 
try ſhould produce what is moſt requiſite, ac- 


cording to the nature of the climate. A worm, 


which feeds. on the leaves of the mulberry: tree, 


ſpins for the people of the torrid zone -a web, 


from which they take ſilk for their cloathing. 
A tree, as well as a ſhrub, bears a kind of huſk 


or ſhell full of fine wool, with which dight ſtuffs 


are eaſily made. On the other hand, the cold 
regions abound. in quadrupeds; the ſkins of 


' which ſerve for peliſſes to the inhabitants of the 


morth; and they are furniſhed with thick foreſts, 
ch ſupply them abundance of fuel. That 
the blood of the inhabitants of the ſouth, na- 


turally heated, may not be too much inflamed, 


their fields, and orchards give. them cooling 
fruits in ſuch plenty,- that they may ſend am- 


ple proviſion of them to other countries. In 


old climates, God compenſates for the want of 
the produce of the earth, by the great quantity 
of fiſh contained in the ſea, and lakes, and by 
dhe number of animals they have. Animals 
. which indeed live in the foreſts, and are a ſubject 
of terror to man, but at the ſame time furniſh 
him with the fineſt furs, good food, and many 
Materials for domeſtic uſe. Thus, there is no 


region in our _ as *. not feel che great- 
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neſs arad-gooineſs of the Almighty. There is 
no country, however barren and poor we: oo 
ſuppoſe it, where nature is not bountiful | 
to provide, not 22 the eee t he 
. of life. 
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HE * is chan W only in in a ter- 
rible light, without reflecting on the wonders 
and bleſſings it ſo: viſibly; preſents to us. It is 

Certainly true, that che ſea is one of the maſt 
dreadful elements, when its waves ſwell moun- 
tain high, and the tempeſt roars. It then oſten 
drives the ſhips out of their road, and toſſes 
them ſo violently, that they fill witk water and 
are ſwallowed: up. Sometimes the ſtorm drives 
them on banks of ſand, or rocks, where they 
are daſſied to pieces. The whirlpools, or thoſe 
maſſes of water which make the ſhip turn rapidly 


5 round with their current, and end in ſinking or 
ſwallowing them up ; thoſe whirlpoolsare o- 
fioned by great cavities in; the: ſea, where rocks 
7 and different currents meet. No leſs dangerous 
) are the water-ſpouts which the wind raiſes from 


_ the ſes up to the fey. They hover in the air il 
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Above the ocean, and the wind whirls them 
round with violence. They often burſt with 
great noiſe, and do much miſchief; for they ap- 
«preach a ſhip, Hill the fails, and carry it away, 
then let it fall again, and daſh it to pieces, or 
let it fink to the bottom. At leaſt, if they do 
not carry it away, they break the maſts, tear 
the ſails, and fink the ſhip. Several veſſels pe- 
riſh in this manner. But we ſhould be very 
ungrateful -to attend only to the miſchief the 

ſea does us, without reflecting on the goodneſs 
of God, which ſhines forth even in the depths 

of the abyſs. Ihe firſt thing worthy of remark 
is the ſaltnéſs of the ſea. It is fuch, that a 
pound of water contains two ounces of ſalt. 
The ſea ſalt appears lighter than what we uſe in 
common; and yet it is not drawn into the air, 
nor does it diminiſh by the continual flowing in 
of ſweet water: The cauſe of this is not known, 
There may be mountains of falt in the ſea; but 
jf ſo, the ſea would probably be more ſalt in ſome 
places than in others, of which we have no cer- 
tain proof. It is poſlible that torrents and 
* rivers carry into the ſea, ſaltpetre and ſalt par- 

ticles; but what would that be in ſuch a vaſt 

extent as the ocean? This falt quality, how- 
ever, (be the cauſe of it what it may), was ne- 
-ceffary for ſeveral purpoſes. It prevents 'the 
water from corrupting, and contributes to make 
it heavy enough to bear the greateſt burdens to 
be cohveyed * one place to another. The 
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har alſo of the ſea water deſerves our r obſer- 
vation. It i is not the ſame every where. Be- 
des, that in all water the colour of the bottom 
and of the ſky appears in it; that it is black in 
deep abyſſes, white and foaming i in a ſtorm, ſil- 
vered and gilded over, clouded, with the moſt 
beautiful colours, when the rays of the ſetting 
ſun ſhine upon it. Beſides all this, the different 
inſets, marine plants, the mixture of many - 
things which the rivers waſh into the ſea, yary 
its colour here and there. When it is calm, it 
ſometimes appears ſtrewed with brilliant ſtars. 
The track of a ſhip, which cuts the waves, is 
often luminous, and ſeems a river of fire. Theſe 
phenomena muſt be partly attributed to ſulphure- 
ous particles, oily and inflammable ſubſtances in 
the ſea, and partly to ſhining inſets. One 
known property of the ſea.is the flux and reflux. 
Every day, or rather in the ſpace of 25 hours, 
the ſea twice riſes and falls. When the tide 
riſes, it is the flux; and when it falls, it is the 
reflux. This phenomenon is attended with ſe- 
veral remarkable circumſtances.—There is al- 
ways a flux and reflux at the ſame time in two 
parts of the globe, and thoſe are oppoſite to 
each other. When our antipodes have high 
tides ours are the fame. The tide is always loweſt 
when we are in the firſt and laſt quarter of the 
moon; and our higheſt tides are generally three 
days after the new or full moon. However, it 
may proceed from accidental cauſes, that the 
L : 2 . : 
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tide is ſooner 1 higher one time than another. 
"Though this phenomenon has not hitherto been 
perfectly accounted for or explained, it is ſtill 
certain, that great advantages reſult to us from 
it, both in purifying the water, and being uſeful 
for navigation. The creatures of which the 
ſea is full might alone excite our wonder and ad- 
-miration. Here a new world appears; and the 
number of beings of which it is compoſed is 
prodigious. The aquatic animals are not indeed 
ſo varied in their ſpecies as the terreſtrial ; but 
"they ſurpaſs them in ſize, and their life is longer 
than that of the inhabitants of the earth or 
air. The elephant and oſtrich are ſmall in com- 
pariſon of the whale, which is the largeſt fiſh 
the ſea contains. Its length is often from 60 to 
70 feet. It lives as long as an oak, and conſe- 
quently no land animal's life can be compared to 
it. If we give credit to certain accounts, there 
are ſtill larger animals than the whale in the ſea; 
a ſort of lobſter, called kraken, in the northern 
ſeas, which is ſaid to be half a German mile in 
circumference. Who could even give a lift gf 
the ſeveral ſorts of animals which live at the 
bottom, and towards the ſurface of the ſea ? 
Who could tell their number, deſcribe their 
form, conſtruction, ſize, and uſe of theſe dif- 
ferent animals > How infinitely.great is God 
This is the concluſion we naturally muſt draw 
from ſuch reflections. It is not without very 
wiſe reaſons, that the Creator ordained that the 
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ocean and ſeas ſhould occupy about two thirds 
of our globe The ſeas were nat only to be 
great reſervoirs of water; but alſo, by means of 
vapours whieh ariſe out of them; were to be- 
come ſources of rain, ſnow; and other ſuch me- 
teors. How much wiſdom there appears in the 
connection the ſeas have with each other, and 
the continual motion the Creator has impreſſed 
upon them! It is no leſs worth of obſervation, 
that the bottom of the ocean is of the ſame na- 
ture with the ſurface of the terra firma. There 
are found in the ſea, rocks, vallies, caves, plains, 
ſprings, rivers, plants, and animals. The 
iſlands in the ſea are only the tops of a long 
chain of mountains. And when we conſider, 
that the ſea has been leſs examined than any 
other part of the globe, we have reaſon to be- 
lieve, that it contains ſtill a number of wonders, 
to which neither the underſtanding nor the 
ſenſes of man are adequate; but which _ n, 
the power and wiſdom of God. 955 
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'SevERAL Stravrs OBSERVABLE IN 
IE. FLOWERS. : 


\ * ITH : a nee e I ads my eyes a 
around, and every where diſcover the number- 
leſs beauties the creation affords. What a love- 
ly aſſemblage of colours I behold ! How pleaſ- 
ing and how varied the mixture! What won- 
derful art in the diſpoſition of thoſe ſhades! 
There, a light pencil ſeems to have laid on the 


colours. Here they are blended according to 


the moſt exact rules of art. The colour of the 
ground is always ſuch as beſt throws out the 
drawing, whilſt the green, which ſurrounds the 
flower, or the ſhade which the leaves caſt upon 
it, ſerves to ſet off the whole. In thus diftri- 
buting and varying the colours, our gracious 
God ſeems ta have had no other view than to 
procure us agreeable ſenſations. _ 5 

The more we examine works of art, the 
more defective they appear. The more we ob- 
ſerve the works of God, the more their beauty 
charms us, and we continually diſcover new 


marks of greatneſs in theſe maſter-pieces of a 


divine hand. What ſeems moſt pleaſing, in 
the ſhades and colours of flowers, is their ſim- 
plicity. One would ſuppoſe, that the Creator 
muſt employ e an infinite number of materials, to 
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embellifh nature: in ſach a manner, and to diſ- 
tribute amongſt the flowers and plants ſo many 
bright, rich, and beautiful colours. But God 
has no occaſion for painful exertions, to make 
the creation a ſcene of wonders. - One ſingle ; 
element, under his hand, aſſumes variety of 
beautiful forms. The moiſture of the earth and 
air penetrates into the fibres of plants; and there 
filters through a train of tranſparent ſtalks, TI bis. 
is what works all the wonders, and produces all 
the beauty we behold throughout the vegetable 
kingdom. It is the ſole cauſe of the charms, 
the perfume, and growth” of flowers. If each 
colour had its particular cauſe, the ſurpriſe of 
the ſpeQator would leſſen ; but we contemplate 
with pleaſure, and can never tire of . 
the effect of a profound wiſdom, a work Which, 
though varied in its parts, is ſtill ſimple in 
reſpect to its cauſe, and wherein we behold a 
multitude of effects depending on one ſingle 
ſpring, which always acts in the ſame manner. 
At this moment, while I examine the variety of 
tints which colour the flowers, I feel more than . 
ever the value of the reaſon with which I am 
endowed, Without that faculty, I ſhould be. 
deprived of the enjoyments they afford, and 
flowers would exiſt in vain for me. But my rea- 
ſon points to me the numberleſs beauties of 
| flowers, the infinite variety of the colours and 
ſhades, which the fields, the valleys, the moun 
tains, and the foreſts preſent to us. I not only 
| 4 | 
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know them, but am ſenſible of . woes; 


and take a pleaſure in them, I can do ſtill 


al : I can from each flower raiſe my thoughts 


o the Creator, and find, even in their colour, 


—_ of his perfection. How can 1 ſufficiently 
expreſs my gratitude for a gift, that enables me 
to enjoy theſe beauties of nature, ene 
ful works of. Gol)! 
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Tax GREAT Hears IN sou. 


R ite eiche 
greateſt heat. Perhaps it may appearrextraor-- 
dinary to be told, that the ſun which nowenters 
into the ſign Leo, is daily removing from us 


When we were nearer to the ſun the heat was 


temperate, and nowr we are removed farther: 


from it, the heat is at the height. This pheno- 


menon agrees, however, with: the laws of na- 


ture; and it is in the formation of our globe, 


that we muſt ſeek the reaſon of it. The: ſun 


was nearer to us lately, but as its rays were not 


ſtrong enough to penetrate deep into the earthʒ. 
we could only perceive a moderate warmth; yet, 


in the ſpace of ſome weeks, the earth and the 
bodies upon it, are fo. far heated, that even a lee 
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degree of the ſun produces more effect than in 
the beginning of the ſummer, when it acted up- 
on cold bodies. This plan of nature diſpleaſes 
many; they complain of this burning heat 
which weakens us, and makes us incapable of 
much labour. But is it not unreafonable to 
murmer at a plan which being founded on 
the immutable laws of nature is of courſe in- 
evitable! Is it not ungrateful to our heavenly 
Father, to blame his government, which in the 
end never fails to produce the welfare of the 


world? And can any one ſcriouſly wiſſi this ſea-· 


ſon leſs hot? Becauſe the heat is inconvenient, 
would we therefore with the fruits, which are 
to ſerve for next winter's food, not to ripen? 
I repeat, that our murmurs are ungrateful to the 


Creator, who ſoftens and compenfates for every 


evil, by certain advantages annexed to them: 


for example, the inhabitants of the weſtern 


parts of Africa, and particularly. thoſe of Cape 
Green, and the iſland of Goree, are expoſed 

the whole year to the intenſe heat of the ſun; 
but their bodies are ſo formed, that their health 
does not ſuffer from it; and the winds which 
blow continually in thoſe countries,. ſerve to 


temper and cool the air. Is it probable that 


the Creator ſhould ſhow leſs goodneſs to us in 
this reſpect?ꝰ O how unpardonable, if ever we 
are infenſible to the proofs he gives of it, even 

when we are oppreſſed with heat! Is it not, in 
che firſt place, an effect of his tender mercy, 
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chat the ſummer nights are ſo calculated to cool 
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the air? The nights bring with them a coolnefs 
which prevents the air from dilating ; ah ena- 


bles it to act ſo much the more forcibly on every 
thing. One ſingle night revives the languiſn- 


ing plants; gives new vigour to the weakened 


animals; and ſo refreſhes us, that we forget 


the weight and fatigne of the day. The 
ſtorms even which terrify us, are means in the 


hands of the Creator, to cool the air and mo- 


derate the heats, How many fruits alſo are 
there of a cooling quality, which abate the acri- 


mony of bile. A relief ſo much the more va- 


luable, as the pooreſt among us may enjoy it. 


Let us ceaſe then to complain of the heat of the 


ſun, or the weight of ſuffering we labour under. 
They both belong to the vs of divine Wiſ- 
dom. 


JULY: XXV. 
SEVERAL Tumos REMARKABLE IN 


ANIMALS. "% 


05 F all parts of nature, it is the anc 1 
dom which affords the greateſt wonders; and, 
to a lover of natural hiſtory, the different Hs 
ſtincts and properties of animals are a very inter- 


eſting ſtudy, But, to a refleCting being, it is 
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ſomething more than merely an agreeahle ob- 
ject. The animal operations teach us to daes 
them back to a wiſdom we cannot fathom, be- 
cauſe it ſurpaſſes all human conception. by © His is 
the effect I wiſh to produce, by pointing out the 
ſingularities obſervable in certain animals. The 
manner in which birds and inſects lay theireggs 
is worth remarking. | The graſshopper, che 
lizard, the: tortoiſe,, and crocodile, never trou- 
ble themſelves about their eggs, nor the young 
ones that are in them. They lay their eggs in 
the earth, and leave to the ſun the care of hatch» ] 
ing them. Other animals, by a natural inſtinct, 
lay their eggs in places where the young find 
food the moment they are born. The mothers 
are never miſtaken. , The butterfly proceeding 
from the cabbage-caterpillar, will not lay its eggs 
on meat, nor will the fly which lives on meat, 
lay eggs on cabbage. Certain animals are ſo. 
careful of their eggs, that they carry them with 
them wherever they go. The ſpider called the 


wanderer, carries hers. in a little ſilken bag. 


When they are hatched, they range them 
ſelves in a particular order on their mother's 
back, who goes about with this load, and con- 
tinues to take care ot them for ſome time. Cer- 
tain flies lay their eggs in the bodies of living. 


inſects, or in the neſts of thoſe inſects. It "y I 


well known, that there is not a plant which does 


not ſerve to feed and lodge many inſects. At, | 
Ay. pierces through an oak leaf, and lays an egg. ; 
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in the hole it has made. This wound MATTER 
cloſes. The place it was in ſwells, and there 
pears upon it an excreſcence, which they 
call the galbnut. The egg that was contained in 
the growing gall- nut grows with it, and the infect 
finds both lodging and food as ſoon as it is born. 
The care of animals for their young is ſcarce 
credible, and their love of them ſometimes ſur- 
paſſes their love of life. With what tenderneſs 
the quadrupeds nurfe their young! They cure 
their wounds by licking them; they convey them 
from one place to another, when any danger 
_ threatens; they keep them cloſe to them, de- 
fend, and guide them. If they are carnivorous, 
wat pains the mother takes to get them nicat ! 
With what art ſhe teaches them to eateh their 
prey, to amuſe themſelves when they have got 
it; and then to tear it in pieces. It is impoſſible F 
without emotion, to read the aceount of a birch, 
who, while they were diſſecting her, ſtill con- 4 
tinued to lick-her young ones, as if to ſeek re- 
lief from her ſufferings in this maternal care, 
cried} out lamentably the moment they were 
taken from her The ſea dog, during a ſtorm, 
conceals its young under its belly, from whence 
they come out again when the fright is over. 
een of animals has its peculiar inelina- 
ons and wants. The Creator provides for -both. 
et us, for example, conſider thoſe which are 
obliged to feek their ſood in the water, and par- 
* „ has covered 
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theinw wings witlra gluey oil, 8 which the 
water cannot penetrate; by this means they are 
not wet in diving, which otherwiſe would pre- 
vent their fly ing. The proportion alſo of their 
bodies differs from that of other birds. Their 


legs are placed more behind, that they may 6 


ſtand up in the water, and ſtretch their wings 
above it. To enable them to fivins, their fest 


are furniſhed with webs. For the purpoſe of 


diving they have: been given a partieular form 
of bedy and for that of ſeizing their prey, 


nature has provided them with large bills and 


long necks. In a word, they are formed as 
their way of life requires they ſhould be. The 


nautilus is a ſort of ſhell-fiſh, ſomething like a 
ſnail. When it wiſhes to aſcend, it places itſelf 


on the fore· part of its ſhelt; and to make itſelf 
lighter, it throws out the water. If it wiſhes to 


deſcend, it withdraws into the bottom of its 


houſe, which then fills with water, and becomes 


ſhell, which becomes a little gondola, and then 


it ſtretches out a thin flight membrane, which 
{wells in the wind, and ſerves as a fail, Per- 


haps. it is from the nautilus that mankind have 
learned the art of navigation. 
It is with the actions of animals, wich their- 


make, The fame wiſdom which formed their 
bodies, their limbs, and appointed them a com- 
mon uſe has alſo planned the different actions 
ve ſee them perform, and dĩrects them accord- 
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ing to that purpoſe "> which 1 were aig 8 
The beaſt is led to it by the inviſible hand of its 
Creator. It produces works which excite our 
admiration, and appears to act from reaſon. It 
ſtops when neceſſary, plants its work according to 
circumſtances, and yet only follows certain ſecret - 
ſprings, which make it move. It is an inſtrument 
which cannot judge of what it executes, but is 
directed by the adorable wiſdom of our Creator, 
which has circumſcribed each inſect, as well as 
each planet, within a ſphere, from which it gan- 
not deviate, When, therefore, I obſerve the in- 
ſtinct and the induſtry of animals, I feel a ſen- 
timent of veneration, and think I behold a 
ſcene, where the almighty Author conceals him- 
ſelf behind a curtain. But, whoever reflects 
ſeriouſly on the works of nature, will every 
where diſcover the finger of God; and the ex- 
amination of the wonderful conſtruction of. 
created beings will fill him with conſtant. . 
tude and reſpect for the Creator.. 
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Tre Human FA eK 


Evi the cited pact it the bum body 
declares the ſuperiority of man over every other 
living creature. His face directed towards the 
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. prdclaimis his dignity; which is ſo far 
imprinted on his features, that one may, in 
ſome meaſure, judge from the countenance of 
man what the importance of his deſtination is. 
When the ſoul is in a perfect ſtate of tranquillity, 
the features are calm and compoſed; but when 
the ſoul is agitated and diſturbed, the counte- 
nance becomes a lively picture, wherein the 
paſſions are painted with equal force and dy 
Each affection of the mind has its particular 
impreſſions, and each change in the features 
is the characteriſtic of the moſt ſecret emotions 
of the heart. The eye, in particular, ſo viſibly 
expreſſes them, that we cannot miſtake it. It 
is more immediately the organ of the mind than 
any other. The moſt turbulent paſſions, and 
the gentleſt affections, are painted with great 
exactneſs in that mirror. The eye may there- 
fore be called the true intrepreter of the ſoul, 
and the organ of the human underſtanding. 
The colour of the eyes, their motions more or 
leſs quick, contribute much to mark the charac- 
ter of countenance. Although the eye appears 
to go ſeveral ways, it has, in fact, but one man- 
ner of moving, which is the turning round its. 
centre. Our eyes are in proportion nearer to 
each other than thoſe of any other living crea- 
ture. In moſt animals, the ſpace between is ſo 
great, that it is impoſſible for them to ſee the 
ſame object at once with both eyes, unleſs it 
| thould be "pled at a Te: Anode. The eye 
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brows and eyes are what moſt form che counte- 
- nances Thoſe parts being of a kind quite dif- 
ferent: from the reſt, their particular colour 
makes them more ſtriking than the other fea- 
tures. The eye-brows are the ſhade of the pic- 
ture, which throws out the drawing and colour- 
ing. The eye-laſhes, when they are long and 
thick, contribute much to the beauty of the 
eye, and give it a more pleaſing look. it is only 
mankind and monkies, who have both eye · lids 
adorned with eye-laſhies. Other animals have 
none on the lower eye-lid, aud man's upper 
eyelid has more than the lower. The eye- 
brows have but two ſort of motions, which are 
performed by the aſſiſtance of the muſcles of the 
forehead, By means of one they riſe, and by 
means of the other they fall down and draw to- 

_ gether, The eye-lids guard the eye and prevent 
the cortea from drying. The upper one can of 
itſelf riſe and fall. The, under one moves but 
little. Though we can at will move our eye- 

lids, it is not in our power to keep them open 
when fatigue and ſleep weigh them down. The 

forehead is a very important part of the face, and 
adds conſiderably to its beauty, if it is well pro- 
portioned, neither toe 'fulF nor too flat, too 
large or too ſmall; and if the hair growing well 
forms the outline and ornament of it. The noſe 
is the part of the face which projecks moſt, but 

is the leuſt moveable; and as it is ſeldom put in 

motion but in violent paſſions, it ſerves mere 


* 
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for tlie beauty of the whole than for any ex- 
preſſion reſulting from it. The mouth and lips, 
on the contrary are ſuſeeptible of many clianges; 
and, next to the eyes, it is the mouth which 
beſt expreſſes the paſſions, by the variety of 
forms it aſſumes. The organ of the voice alſo 
helps to animate and ſet it in play. The red 
colour of the lips, and the whiteneſs of che 
teeth, add to the charms of the fac. 

We have hitherto only examined the bunt 
face relatively to the regularity and beauty of the 
parts which compoſe it, without diſcovering the 

uſe and ſeveral purpoſes of thofe parts. But 
under this one point of view we already perceive 
the infinite wiſdom of him who has, through 


ont all his works, en the uſeful with _ 
de 


— 
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F Y: ROC. 
ON THE Si or Bopiks. 


Gop has endowed bodies with a fo which 2 
acts at all times, in all places, and in all ſenſes. 
If a body endeavours to move towards one point 
more forcibly than to another, we ſay that it 
gravitates towards that point. For experience 
teaches, that bodies are inclined to deſcend; 
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or, that if thaw are far from the ſurface of the 
earth without ſupport, they fall-on it in a per-, 
pendicular line. It is by no means in the _ 
_ Itſelf, that we muſt ſeek the cauſe of its-weight ; | 


for a body which falls remains in the ſtate it 


was put, till ſome exterior cauſe changes it. It 
is equally impoſſible that the air ſhould occaſion 
this gravity, ſince being itſelf heavy, it ought 
rather to leſſen the ſwiftneſs of the fall of bodies. 
We muſt therefore ſeek the cauſe elſewhere. 
Perhaps the opinion neareſt truth, is that which 
ſuppoſes the earth to have the virtue of attract 
ing bodies placed at a certain diſtance, as the 
magnet attracts iron. Or elfe poſſibly it may 
be imputed to a foreign. ſubſtance diſtributed | 
throughout all bodies. But though we cannot 
poſitively aſcertain the cauſe of weight, nothing 
is more evident than the advantages which ac- 


crue from it. Without it we ſhould not be 


able to move as we do. Our centre of gravity 
is about the middle of our bodies. When we 
raiſe the right-foot, we make the left to be the 
centre: if we then bend our body forward, we 
are near falling; ; but, by putting out the right- 
foot, we prevent the fall and make a ſtep.. 
Thus our walk is, in ſome reſpects, a continual 
courſe of falls; during which the centre of gra- 
vity is oreferved between our feet. This is the. 
reaſon. we bend forward in going up a hill, and. 
| backward in coming down it. We alſo lean. 
forward when we carry a load on qur ſhoulders, 
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and Wirkward when we carry it before us. All 
this is according to the laws of gravity, which 
govern the motions of animals when they walk,” 
ſwim, or fly. Theſe ſame laws govern the mo- 
tions of the immenſe bodies which roll in whe: 
firmament : the ſun attracts the pftanets; and 
each planet in its turn attracts its ſatellites * or, 
what is juſt the ſame, the planets gravitate to- 
wards the ſun, and the ſatellites towards the 
planets; for a body made to turn round conti- 
nually, flies in a direct line from its centre, if 
it meets with no obſtacle in its way. It is with 
the greateſt ſwiftneſs that the planets run their 
courſe; and the moon is not faſtened by a chain 
to our earth. It ſeems then, as if a motion fo 1 8 
rapid as that of the moon, muſt throw it'very 
far from us in the immeaſurable ſpace, if there 
was not a force which continually puſhes it to- 
wards. our globe; and which counteracts the 
force that removes it from hence. That firſt 
force is the gravitation of the moon towards 
the earth. If our earth was either lighter or 
heavier than it is, what would be the conſe- 
quence? It would either draw too near or too 
far from the ſun. In the firſt caſe the heat 
would. be infupportable; and in the latter, the 
cold would be equaliy ſo: every thing in our 
globe would be conſumed or frozen, What 
would then become of the ſeaſons, and a thou» 
ſand things ſo indiſpenſable for man, and ſo ne- 
_— for his n.. 3 | 
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: Ane b, dhe eee ice g 
irſelf wonderfully. By a means ſo ſmalb in ap- 
pearanee, motion is given · to the celeſtial bodies, 
and to all animals. By the- laws of gravity 
alone, the leaſt grain of ſand is prevented 

from being loſt, upon this ox any other globe. 

But it is in this that the greatneſs of God's 

power and wiſdom conſiſts, that often the great- 
eſt, and moſt aſtoniſhing: effects, are r 
by means that ee to us the moſt i ift- 
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83 or Banne ben Narunz PROCEED= 
IN FROM oN AND THE SAME CAUSE. 


Tur whole of nature is one endleſs chain of 
cauſes and effects; and as all parts of the univerſe 
are connected together, each motion, each event 
depends on a preceeding eauſe; and will, in its 
turn, beeome a cauſe of the effects which fol- 
low it. The whole conſtitution of the world 
may convince us, that it is not chance, but a 
divine power, and a wiſdom beyond all coneep- 
tion, which firſt erected this wonderful fabric, 
and impreſſed motion upon its different parts, 
and regulated the great chain of events depend- 
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E ing en and Cacceedivgreadhrother.. Fhis degree 
of knowledge is not di fſeuit to acquire; for 
though that which we have of nature is very li- 
mited, e ſtillſeenumborleſs : ĩmportant effects 
derived from cauſes evident: to the human under- 
ſtanding. Many natural phenomena may furniſh 
examples of this. What variety of effects does 
the heat of the ſun viſibly produce ! It not ouly 
contributes to preſerve the life of multitudes of 
animals, but alſo to the vegetation of plants, 
the ripening of corn and fruit, the fluidity of 
water, the exhalation of vapours, and forma- 
tion of clouds, without which neither rain nor 
dew would fall upon the earth. The air like 
wiſe is ſo conſtituted as to fulfil ſeveral purpoſes 
at once. By means of this element the animal 
bodies are preſerved, the lungs are relieved, and 
all the vital motions acquire force. It is che air 
which kindles fire, and nouriſhes the flame. 
The air, by its motion and undulation, conveys 
every ſort of ſound to the ear. It gives a ſpring 
to the winged animals; and enables them to fly 
from place to place. It opens to man an eafy 
paſſage through the ſeas; the vaſt expanſe of 
which the could not otherwiſe eroſa cover. It is 
the air which ſupports the clouds in the amoſ- 
ä phere, till becoming too heavy, they fall again 
in rain. It is the air which prolongs the day 
morning and evening twilights; and without it, 
the gift of ſpeech, and the ſenſe of hearing 


many more, Saad on the Foinidtion' of the 
air in which we live and breathe, This won- 
derful element which ſurrounds our globe, which 
is too ſubtile to be viſible to us, and yet ſo ſtrong 
that no element ean reſiſt its force is it not a 
ſtriking proof of the wiſdom of our Creator? 
The force of gravity alone, which exiſts in every 
- thing, holds the earth firm, preſerves the moun- 
tains, and renders water fluid. Tt confines the 
ocean in its depths, and che earth within the ir- 
cle preſcribed. It maintains each being in its 
place throughout all nature; and preſerves be · 
- tween the celeſtial bodies the proper diſtance 
-from each other. Who can deſcribe the many 
properties of water! In general it ſerves to dilute, 


to ſoften, to mix a great many bodies which we 


could not otherwiſe make uſe of. It is the moſt 
- wholeſome drink: it is the beſt nouriſhment 
for plants: it turns mills and ſeveral other ma- 
chines: it procures us fiſh, and brings to its ſur- 
face the treaſures of another region. How va- 
rious and innumerable the effects produced by 
fire l Solid bodies are either melted and made 
fluid, or become again ſolid bodies of a different 
ſort. It makes fluids boil, or reduces them to 
vapour; and gives heat to all other bodies, and 
contributes to give the ſenſation of ſight to liv- 
ing creatures. 

It is not only in che natural world that we 
ſee the greateſt variety of effects produced by 
the ſanie cauſe: in the moral world alfo, one 
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Dingle diſpoſition of the mind produces no leſs 
variety of effects. Let us, for example, conſi- 
der the natural inclination We have to love one 
another. From hence is derived the care of 
parents for their children; ſocial ties the con- 
nection of friendſhip; patriotiſm ; goodneſs in 
thoſe who govern, and fidelity in thoſe who 
obey. Thus one ſingle propenſity keeps each 
individual in the circle preſcribed ; forms the 
bond of human ſociety; is the principle of all 
virtuous actions, of all laudable purſuits, and of 
all innocent enjoy ments. All theſe. are moſt 
evident proofs that the world is not made by 
chance; neither are the materials which com- 
poſe it, without connection or relation to each 
other. On the contrary, the world forms a 
regular whole, which divine power has ordained 
with infinite wiſdom. In each part, in each 
phenomenon of the viſible world, we diſcover 
traces of it. Yet there is much more which 
eſcapes the deepeſt obſervations of the greateſt 
<apacities, for we cannot trace it in all; its aller. 
ent © INOGs 
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Sort Ma avis IN PLANTS. 


VEGETABLES are fibjectins Leere mala 


dies. Sometimes they are covered with a-whitiſh 


matter, which ſticks to them like duſt. It does 
not proceed from inſects, as is generally beliey- 


ed, but from a natural ſtagnation in the juices, 


and a beginning of corruption, which attracts 
tlie inſects, and invites them to lay their eggs 
upon it. The ſtagnation of the juices is the 
rſt ſtage of corruption; and it is ſuppoſed that 
this alone is ſufficient to attract inſects, becauſe 
they are ſeen ſwarming by millions, as ſoon as 
the circulation of juices is ſtopped in a tree, 
either by natural or other cauſes, though we 


know not why or how it happens. This is the 
reaſon that the weakeſt and worſt ſituated trees 
are the moſt frequently ſubject to this malady. If 


ithe inſects were the eauſe of it, it could not be 
produced by att, whereas, if à tree is wounded 


deſignedly, or by neglect, it will immediately 


bring the mildew. - On a tree, thus weakened 
by art, millions of inſets ſettle at once, while 


the neighbouring trees are. free from them. 


Therefore, this corruption ſhould no more be 


imputed to inſects than that of meat; it is cauſed - 


by the ſtagnation | of the juices, an accident 
which many circumſtances may occaſion. There 


is often ſomething reſembling dew. but which 
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is glutinons, ſweet, 4 corroſive, that burns 
and ſpoils the plants. It was imagined that the 
inſects conveyed this glutinous juice into vege- 
tables, or that the bees carried their honey there. 
But, after many experiments, it is now allowed 
to be aſcertained, that this matter falls from the 
air in the form of dew. In ſome countries, it 
lies in little drops on a number of vegetables of 
different ſorts, without diſtinction; and, in the 
ſpace of a night, it covers almoſt all the leaves 
of a long row of trees, on which there was none 
before. Perhaps this dew is formed from va- 
pours, riſing from flowers and from bloſſoms of 
trees, out of which the bees extract ſuch good 
honey; and, if it falls more in one place than 
another, it is owing to the direct ion of the wind. 
Perhaps alſo this matter may be the eſſect of 
malady in the plants, when the juices are hurt, 
which may attract inſects, like the duſt before: 
mentioned; for it is the boughs, branches, 
buſhes, and weak trees that moſt frequently ſuf- 
fer from this malady. It is alſo obſerved, that 
the leaves on which this ſort of dew falls; ſpots; 
blackens, and ſpoils, and very pag __ 7 8 

ſtance may be the cauſe of it. | 
Here again we find traces ef hs meet 
the Creator, For as the inſects require food to 

live upon, it is for our benefit that they ſhould - 
be obliged to ſeek i it in vegetables, which, being 
ſpoiled, are become uſelefs or n to us. ws 
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this incans, the animals do not deprive us of our 


Food, but, on the contrary, chuſe what would 


be hurtful to us. It is true that, according to 


the courſe of nature, each Plant, each tree, and 


even each animal ſerves to ſupport ſome kind of 
animal. We revenge ourſelves on the” Tpecies 
which hurt us, and ſeck EO much as ; poflible to 


r 


poſed to ſpare them, if we colifidered' how 1 little 


real harm > do us. 
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neſs and power that there is every where food: 
enough to maintain all the living creatures with 
which the world is filled. It is not indeed won- 


derful that the countries under the temperate 


zone ſhould furniſh: ſubfiſtence for thoſe that 
Hyethere but chat, it ſhonld;be.the ſame every 
Where elſe, even where it could be leaſt 3 
to find food and paſture, and that ſuch. di 

ent kind of animals ſhould never fail of. m— 
hon, can only be attributed to the. care * 2 
wiſe and beneficent Providence. ” Ft 264 


— 


"vie vs, in che Frſk place,” God 
has proportioned the HE.” ons to 15 e 
and wants of the animals which 3 are to copſume. 
them. They ate almoſt every w where to be 
found in abundance but they are not in fo ch. 
profuſion as to ſpoil or corrupt, which would be” - 
an evil to us. * 18 certainly very remarkable, | 


| that amongſt ſo many ſorts of. pod, the moſt. 


uſeful and "neceſſary are in genetal. the moſt. 
common, and multiply moſt gaſily,, As there 
are a great many creatures which feed on.graſs,: 
there are great numbers of fields covered. with; 
graſs, herbs, and ſalubrious plants, which grow. 
of themſelyes, and reliſt the inclemency of the 
air. Is it not worthy our: attention, that corn, 
the. principal food of man can be ſo. cafily culti- 
vated, and. ſo aftonifhipgly inultiplied 2 For e 
ample, a buſhel of wheat,. if ſowed in à good. - 
ſoil,, may produce à hundred and fifty buſhels? 
Is it not by a moſt wiſe direction of the Creator, 
that the taſte of animals as ſo different? that 
ſome love to feed on herbs, others on corn, 
others on meat, worms, inſects, &c. Some are 
content with a little, others are almoſt inſati- 
able, I all ſort of animals fed on the ſame; 
thing, the earth would ſoon become. a vaſt ſoli. 
tude. This diverſity of taſte among heaſts is a 
certain proaf, that it is not by chance they like, 
ſuch and ſuch food, but is owing.to a natural 
inſtin& which inclines them to food adapted to 
the nature of their bodies. By this means all 
M 2 
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tee 18 of the 8 5 ſea are watt 

ed of. Not only every thing that breathes 
1 ahty provided' for; but even that which by 
| eorrupting might be a nutlance, ſerves for uſeful 
purpoſes. For the moſt wholeſome plants would 
periſh, the carcaſes of fiſh, birds and beaſts 
would exhale a deſtructive AL HEY ere it not 
for the wiſe direction of the Creator, who or- 
_ dained, that different animals ſhould chuſe theſe 
things for their food. $2] 1 8 0 
od ſporitaneoufly offers itſelf to ol beaſts; 
5 3 require the art to diſcern it, and muſt 
be prudent and cautious, Their proviſions are 
85 Near that what is uſeful to one ſpecies is 
| Hurtful to mother, and turns to poiſon. Bo- 
tanifts have found, from ſeveral experiments, 
that cows eat of 276 ſorts of graſs, but that 
| they reject 218; that goats make uſe of 449, 
and that there are 126 which they do not touch. 
Sheep feed on 387, and there are 141 which 
| they do not eat. The horſe grazes on 262, and 
rejects 212. Swine are content with 72 vege- 
tables, but there are 171 which they will not 
make uſe of. Other animals are obliged to ſeek 
their food with labour and afar off, to dig for 
| it into the earth, or to collect it from a thouſand 
places where it is ſcattered about, or even to 
bring it out of another element. Many are 
obliged to chuſe the moſt favourable time of 
night to ſatisfy their hunger in ſafety ; others to 
NEE THE oor: to pick the ſeeds out of their 
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ſhells, to bruiſe them if hard; tofwaliow little | 
ſtones to aſlift digeſtion, to take off the heads of 
the inſets they feed on, to break the Bones öf 
their prey, to turn the fiſh, in order to ſwallow 


them by the head. Many would periſn if they 


did not convey future proviſion te their neſt. 
Others cannot catch their prey, without layürg 


ſnares or digging holes for them. Some purſue 

their prey on land, others i in the a and under 

the water. e 
- The more waged the food: ot Ita, arid 


ads manner of procuring it, the more . 
able is the wiſdom and goodneſs of 8 in the 


proferyation * tlicle creatures. 
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Vanizry r mm THE. Srarves 6 or Men. 8 
"Tar: entire © eien of the kitrhizi bene varies 
conſiderably, and the more or the lefs is of little 
 confequence. © The uſualł height is from five to 
ſix feet. Some people who live in the northern 
countries along the frozen ſeas, are leſs than five 
feet. The leaſt people of thoſe known to us, 
inhabit the top of the mountains in the iſland 
of Madagaſcar ; they are ſcarce four feet high. 
Many of Helo dwarfiſh people come originally 

"ITE HY 3 | 
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the prody@; ions of the 3 and ſea are n 
ry of. Not « only : every thing that breathes 
is richly provided for; but even that which by 
_ eorrupting might be a putlance, ſerves for uſeful 
purpoſes. For the moſt wholeſome plants would 
periſh, the carcaſes of fiſh, birds and beaſts 
would exhale a deſtructive 8 ere it not 
for the wiſe direction of the Creator, who or- 
dained, that different animals ſhould chuſe theſe 
| things for their food. 1 
ä ſpontaneouſiy offers itſelf to nefl beaſts; 
bdut they require the art to diſcern it, and muſt 
be prudent and cautious. Their proviſions are 
| ſo prepared, that what is uſeful to one ſpecies is 
| Hurtful to another, and turns to poiſon. Bo- 
tanifts have found, from ſeveral. experiments, 
chat cos eat of 276 ſorts of graſs, but that 
chey reject 218; that goats make uſe of 449, 
and chat there are 126 which they do not touch. 
Sheep feed on 387, and there are 141 which 
they do not eat. The horſe grazes on 262, and 
rejects 212. Swine are content with 72 vege- 
tables, but there are 171 which they will not 
make uſe of. Other animals are obliged to ſeek 
their food with labour and afar off, to dig for 
t into the earth, or to collect it from a thouſand 
places where 1 10 ſcattered about, or even to 
bring it out of another element. Many are 
obliged to chuſe the moſt favourable time of 
night to ſatisfy their hunger in ſafety; others to 
e ot foo to pick the ſeeds out t of their 
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Hells, to bruiſe them if hard; to ſwallow little | 
ſtones to aſſiſt digeſtion, to take off the heads of 
the inſects they feed on, to break the bones of 
their prey, to turn the fiſh, in order to ſwallo 
them by the head. Many would periſh if they 
did not convey future proviſion te their neſt. 
Others cannot catch their prey, without lying 
ſnares or digging holes for them. Some purſue 


their prey on land, others 1 ul the nity, me under 
the water. e 


* 


The more varied the food: of) TY arid 
their manner of procuring it, the more 3 
able is the wiſdom and goodneſs of 85745 in * 
e and _ Creatures. 8 
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| Vaniwey n m THE. : Srarozs or Man. | s 

. IT entire n of che! Bü (body's varies 
C confiderably, and the more or the'lefs is of little | 
BK _ confequence. The uſuaF height is from five to 
J ſix feet. Some people who live in the northern 
= countries along the frozen ſeas, are leſs than five - 
= feet. The leaſt people of thoſe known to us, 
Ze inhabit the top of the mountains in the iſland 
A of- Madagaſcar ; they are ſcarce four feet high. 


Many of {onto dwarkth 5 come originally 
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From, nati ations of a commen ſtuture; and the 


cane of their degeneracy muſt certainly be im- 


puted to the climate they inhabit. The extreme 
cold moſt of the year there, makes both animals 
and vegetables {mall ; wby ſhould it not have the 
lame effect, on man? On the other hand, there 
are whole: nations of a gigantic ſize ; the tuoſt 
famous of them are the Patagonians, who live 


near the Streights of Magellan. It is aſſerted 


that they are from eight to ten feet high. - Nei- 
ther ovght it appear to us impoſſible that there 
mould be people taller than the Europeans. 
-Befades the traces that remain of it in hiſtory, 
and in the monuments of antiquity, there have 
been ſeen even in our climates, men ſometimes 
above fix feet and a half high ; who were, not- 
withſtanding, "well proportioned, healthy, and 


capable of all the exerciſe and labour which re- 


quire ſtrength and. activity. 

Adorable Creator l. thy wiſdom is evident afſo 
in .theſe' varieties of human mature. All that 
thou haſt brought forth in the animal, vege- 
table, and mineral-kingdoms, has heen dene by 
weight, number, and meaſure. Every thing 
bears thy ſtamp: the dwarf as well as the 
giant; the blade of graſs as well as the oak; 
0 worm e 88 
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F ATHER of hs „ + Preſerver of all 
that breathe! how great is thy majeſty, and 
how many wonders thou ſheweſt unto man ! It 
is thy band which has ſtretched out the heavens, 
and fet them thick with ſtars. Now? at this 
moment, I behold the ſun, ſhining in all its 
ſplendor, to reanimate nature. To-morrow. 
perhaps, it will be no more for me that the birds 
make the woods, the fie lds, and the vallies re- 
ſound with their melodious notes. I feel that! 
am mortal; my life fades away like the graſs of 
ther field: it withers as à leaf fallen from the 
dranch where it grew. Who knows when theſe 
words of the Almighty will be heard by me: 
Man, return to duſt! When the grave ſhall have 
ſwallowed me up, when darkneſs and filence 
came upon me, when the worms have gnawed 
my fleſh, what will then remain of earthly poſ= - 
feſſions? Will not all. be loſt to me, though 
even all mp wiſhes had been gratified, and I had 
here enjoyed unmixed happineſs? O how 
ſenſeleſs ſhould: I be, were I to attach myſelf to 
the tranſitory bleſſings of this world! If I aſpir- 
ed to great riches, if I was ambitious of vain 
honours, - and:if/ allowing myſelf to be dazzled 
by vain ſplendor, envy and pride ſhould take 
poſſeſſion of my heart; if * in my wiſhes, 
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1 have purſued wha I ought not to 1 to, I 
humble myſclf before thee, O God. Behold 
here I am, may that which thou in thy wiſdom 
direCteth happen unto me. Man, a being mad 
with pride, preſcribes laws.to his Creator! he 
dares to blame the decrees of eternal wiſdom ! 
And thou, almighty Friend of man! thou loveſt 
them more than they love themſelves, when thy 
,goodnefs refuſes them the deceitful enjoyments 
which are the objects of their wiſhes. When, 
in the morn, on the green turf covered with dew, 
every thing preſents me a cheerful proſpect, and 
the wings of the night have cooled the burning 
heat of ſummer, wiſdom cries out to me, O 
mortal! why doſt thou Barbour cares? Why 
yieldeſt thou thyſelf to anxiety ? Is not God thy 
Father? Art not chou his child? Will not he 
wWho made thee, take care of his own work? 
The plan of thy exiſtence is not limited to this 
earth, it takes in heaven Life is but a ma- 
ment; and the longeſt earthly felicity i is but a 


pleaſing dream. O man! thy deſtination is 


immortality. The thought'of immortality raiſes 
us above the earth, the univerſe, and time. It 
| ſhall awaken my heart, when ſeduced by falſc 
pleaſures, I am inclined to quit the path of vir- 
tue. The roſes which crown the head of the 
wicked man ſoon fade. His ſhameful enjoy- 
ments diſhonour him, and repentance fuccecds: 


them. I am but a ſojourner upon earth, and 


none but immortal joys deſerve purſuit. 
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Vrerrarion or THE, Braps or Wuzar, 
3 HE mee of L e 55 Fa in- 
cipal ſtem, of the ſtalks growing out of the ſides, 
and the ſtalks which afterwards ſpring out of 
thoſe. It begins to form as ſoon as four green 
leaves make their appearance. If the little plant 
is then taken, and the under leaf is cautiouſly 
preſſed, or ſeparated, there will be ſeen a little 
white point, which gradually gross into a ſtalk; 
and under the firſt leaf the little root appears. 
The white point ſprings out of the ſubſtance. of 
_ a knob, opens into green leaves, and ſhoots out 
on the ſide a new point. But . theſe ſeveral 
points, and the ſtalks they produce, are not all 
deſigned to bear fruit. Many of them wither, 
and are loſt. When the principal ſtem has taken 
growth, there is a conſiderable revolution in the 
plant, and all the ſap is then employed in the 
formation of the bloſſoms and fruit. But before 
that, When the plant begins to vegetate, there 
are four, and ſometimes fix leaves, which ſpring 
from fo many knobs. They prepare the nutri- 
tive juice for the car of corn, which is ſeen in 
miniature in ſpring, upon opening a ſtalk through 
the middle. Even in autumn, this ear of corn, 
F which may be ſeen, in the form of a 4 Intle e 
Ms 
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ter, when che knobs are ſtill very cloſe W 
When the plant begins to bud, the two upper 
leaves of the ſtalk jom together, incloſe the ear 
of corn, and protect it, till it has acquired 
ſome conſiſtency. Before that happens, all the 
knobs, and particularly the two laſt, thongh 
ſoft, are very eloſely connected, amd very little 
ſpace between them. But, as ſoon as che ear of 
corn has pierced through its coats, all its parts 
a letigtheti} and the leaves give them all the juices 
hey contain. By degrees the knobs harden, 
und the under leaves dry up; and the juices 
Which noufiſhed them, are no longer uſed but 
in ſtrengthening the ſtem... After all theſe pre- 
- parations," the bloſſom appeats, which furniſhes 
the fruit with its beſt nouriſhment.” Fhis bloſ- 
om 18.2 little” White ftalk, extremelysſlender, 
| which comes from the juice of the. grain. Se- 
' vefaÞother Tired ſtalks ſurround it. They are 
eu Hrſt Felldwith; afterwards they grow brown, 
and at Iaſt become Vlackith;” 4 little before they 
Kade and fall off. The chief uſe of cheſe ſtalks, 
is to nouriſh a little cluſter, whicttis in the hag 
»oE ee As Loon as the cord [Ns done . 
- aged} and eich Gone ere dong before 
dhe meally ſubſtance appears. This fubſfance 
| gradually multiplies, while the fap collects round 
part extremely fine aud delicate like down. 
This down, which exiſts longer than the bloſ- 
"forms; ſer ves, * diner * to — 
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the opening of che principal pipe that goes. 
through the corn. The fruit ripens, as ſoon as 
it has attained its full growth. Then the ſtalks 
- and the ear whiten, and the greeniſh colour of 
the grains become yellow or dark brown. Theſe 
. grains are. ſtill however very ſoft, and their meal 
- contains much moiſture, but when the wheat is 
quite ripe, it becomes dry and hard. The wiſ-. 
dom which appears in the conſtruction and yegeta- 
tion of corn, cannot be too much admired. To 
thoſe who have the habit of refle tion, it will 
appear in the ſmalleſt blade. The leaves, for 
example, which furround it, before it has at- 
tained its full growth, even thoſe leaves have 
their uſe, and it ſeems as if the wiſdom of the 
Creator bad placed them round the blade ſor the 
ame reaſon that an architect raiſes a ſeaffading 
about a building, which when the, building is 
fniſhed, he takes away. For, as ſoon as the 
blade has attained its full length and cohſiſtene,% TWY 
the, leaves which protected it dry up, and fal! ũ bp˙. 
F off. Whole months paſs, away, before the ear 
of corn yentures to appear and expoſe itſelf to 
che air; but, as ſoon as every thing is prepared 
for the formation of the bloſſoms and frait, they 
All appear in a,few days. With what;ſkill up 
are the ſtalks and the ear of corn conſtiu 
I. the former were higher, the nutritive Juice 
could not ſo. Well penetrate into them; if, on 
che contrary, che corn had bgen;,pliced. lower, = 
dhe, moiſture would have made it ſpring up, and. 
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| before it was reaped, dine and other animals 
would get at and deſtroy it. If the ſtem was 
weaker and ſmaller, the wind would break it; 
and, if it was ſtronger and thicker, little ani- 
mals might lodge im it: birds would perch upon 
it, and pick out the grain. When we behold a 
field of wheat, may we experience all the ſen- 
timents of love and admiration, which the' good- 
neſs of Go TORR nene to excite. 0 
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5 ſan, Larue its diurnal motion, > which 
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appears to convey it from eaſt to welt, and which 
oecaſions tlie reyolntion of day and night, ſeems 


evidently to have another motion from weſt to 
eaſt; by means of which, at the end of 365 
days, it comes again near the fame ſtars from 
"which it had removed for fix months, and to 


which it was drawing near the other ſix 


 monrhs. On this account, the ancient aſtrono- 
mers divided the ſeaſons according to the ſtars 
"which the fun meets in its annual courſe. They 


divided this courſe into twelve conſteHations, 


' which are the twelve figns of the zodiac, called 
the twelve houſes of the fun; becauſe it ſeems 


, -to'dwell a month in each of them. The ſummer 


ins with us whent the fan enters the gn Can. 


* 
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cer, nich ane the 0 or 22d wm June. 
It is then that the ſun is raiſed at the higheſt 
above our horizon, and darts its rays almoſt di- 
| rectly upon us: and of coutfe at that time be- 
gins the heat of ſummer, which always in- 
creaſes in the following month," by degrees, as 
our globe i is more heated by the burning rays of 
the ſun, This is the reaſon that July and part 
of Auguſt is generally the hotteſt part of the 
year, and experience has proved, that from the 
20th of July to the 20th of Auguſt, the heat 
is at che height. Now, of all the ſtars in con- 
i junction with the ſun, the dog-ſtar is the bright- 
eft, Loſt in the rays of the ſun, it difappears 
from us for a month, as is the cafe with every 
"ſtar which the ſun meets in its courſe; and the 
month of its diſappearing is the time of the dog- 
days. Theſe obſervations would be of little 
importance, were it not to remove a rooted pre- 
judice amongſt many people. An ancient tra- 
dition attributes the heat uſually felt at this time, 
to the influence of the dog-ftar upon the earth 
and its inhabitants. This opinion is proved to 
be abſurd, from this circumſtance alone, that 
the coneealment of the dog-ſtar, in the rays of 
the ſun; does not take place in the time we call 
dog-days. Thoſe days, properly ſpeaking, do 
not in reality begin till the end of Auguſt, and 
they terminate towards the 20th of Sep- 
tember. And, as the dog- ſtar, or the Sirius, 
always advances farther, it willattain in time to 
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the mon ths of October and- November. It vill 
:atilaſt be found to fall in the month of January, 
and we!ſhall then, in the dog-days, experience 
ſevere cold. When we reflect on this, we may 
-plainly ſee, that it is ĩmpoſſihle this (ſtar ſhould 
;occaſion.the great. heats lieh wer ſuffer, or the 
effects they produce. (When,-therafore, in che 


| ;ſuppaſed,dog-days, the, wine or beertſpojls in had 


cellars when things liable to ferment turn ſour ; 
When ſtagnated Waters dry up, as, well as the 
z ſpriags; when dogs ee embed 


alſo are ſeiaed with madnaſs; when ,we; are at- 


_ tacked. with diſorders, which imprudenee in 
ꝛ hot Weather draws upon us; this does not hap- 
pen, becauſe. a-ftar; conceals itſelf behind the 
eſun. It is the extreme heat of the aix, at that 
ſeaſon, which; isthe ſole cauſe of all thoſe effects. 


Ig is time indeed.to throw off aprejcuice, which. 


_ «goes ſo liitle honour, tothe human underſtand- 

ing · Whoexer can ſuppoſe, that certain figures, 
: Which the imagination forms toãtſelf in the, ſky, 
an have any inſſuence on our. globe, and on the 


 chaalth and reaſon of, man, diſcovers great; want 


ofijudg ment. It is not thel ſtars, it is generally 
ourleles, which;wo-onght; to accuſe of the evils 


; we ſofter. If then there ſhould be at thoſe ſea- 


ſons dangerous maladies, let us not impute them 
to the influence ↄf che dog · ſtar, which. is en- 
tirely chimerical] let us rather believe they pro- 


ceed from our miſconduct and neglect. If we 


dconſider the: paint: ſeriouſly, e ſin againſt a 


* , 
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Wiſe Providence, by indulging ſuch prejudiees. 
Can we ſuppoſe an infinitely goed Being, the 
Ruler of the world, to have created any thing, 
in the heavens or in the earth, to be > torment 
and miſery to his ereatures? If we believe in 
ſuch as an inevitable fatality, we cannot admit 
or acknowledge à Creator, the èſſence of wiſ- 
dom and. goodneſs. Inſtead of being guilty of 
ſueh an error, let us ſeeure our oπmZj peace, by 
: believing ourſelves to be under the protection of 
a merciful Father, contrary to whoſe 8 
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VVB all adeey moro or Baal 
to the conſtitutioti and ſtate of health. ut be 
it quick or flow, it is certain it comes aßvHays in 
the ſame manner, and: the ciroumſtanoes· high | 
precede it are the fame in all men.. The firſt 
thing which happens when welare falling aſſnep, 
is a ſtupefaction· of the ſenſes, hich uo longer 
- receiving exterior -impreffions ſlacken and gra- 
dually become inactve. Froin thence, the at- 
tention fails, and is loſt; the memory is con- 
-fuſed; the piſfions--are- calm; che train of 
"thought ou a. mage. gele- W be hen 
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we perceive ſleep coming, it is but the firſt ſtep, 

it is not yet ſleep; it is but dozing. When 
quite aſleep, we have no longer that conſciouf- 
neſs, that fixed idea of ourſelves, which requires 
memory. To the ſtupefaction of the ſenſes. is 
ſoon added a ſtiffneſs. of muſcles... This is the 
ſecond degree towards ſleep. This ſtate pro- 

duces ſeveral ſymptoms in the machine, which 
may be obſerved in thoſe who ſleep in a chair. 

The eyes wink, open, and ſhut of themſelves ; 

the eye-lids fall down; the head totters and. falls 
forward, We. endeavour: to ſupport it, but it 
falls ſtill lower down, and we have no longer 

ſtrength to raiſe it up. The chin reſts on the 
boſom, and we ſleep, quietly in this attitude. If 
our fleep is found, all voluntary or animal fanc- 
tions are ſuſpended, but the natural or vital func- 
tions are performed with the more force. This 
is the third change which fleep occaſions. in us. 

_ Digeſtion is better carried on while we Nleep.” 

When awake, the natural motions are ſometimes 
Interrupted by the voluntary, and the fluids are 
_ guickened in ſome veſſels, and retarded in 

_ _ others. The blood is waſted in external actions, 

and conſequently, does not flow through the in- 

_ + ternal. parts ſo abundantly. -. The circula- 
tion of our blood is very ſtrong in thoſe parts of 
our bodies which are in motion, and it is con- 

. tinually preſſing the humours in the ſecretory 

veſſels; whilſt, on the contrary, it is ſo weak 
in the others, that the chyle can ſcarcely turn 

into blood. A ſweet ſleep reſtores the balance 
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every where. The veſſels are eqtally's open; the 
q Juices flow uniformly ; the warmth is preſerved 
in the ſame degree, In a word, nothing is loſt, 
and all contribute to the good of the machine. 
From theſe circumſtances it is, that, after a 
ſound fleep, we are reſted, refreſhed, active, 
and ſtrong. Will. not theſe reflections make 
us ſenſible of God's goodneſs towards us? 
What preparation, what tender care to procure 
us the bleſſing of ſleep! It particularly deſerves 
our grateful attention, that ſteep is attended with 
an entire heavineſs of the ſenſes, and ſeizes us 
unawares, without being able to avoid it. 
The firſt of theſe circumſtances makes it more 
ſound and refreſhing; the fecond makes it an 
inevitable neceffitys And what admirable wiſ- 
dom of Providence in the regulation of the muſ- 
cles during ſleep. The firſt which grows ik 
is intended to guard one of our moſt precious 
organs, and that which is moſt expoſed to dan- 
ger, the eye. As foon as we grow ſleepy, the 
eye - lid cloſcs of itſelf, covers and protects the 
eye till we waken. In other parts of the body 
the muſcles contract with more force, becauſe - 
| their being relaxed might be dangerous and in- 
| convenient. “Let then the hours in which we 
aære diſpoſed to enjoy the ſweets of ſleep be ever 
a time of gratitude towards our heavenly Fa- 
ther. Let us bleſs him, not only for the days 
happily. ſucceeding one another, but for having 
5 ſo FORE 055 * fleep refreſhes and, ent- 
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eas us. Let us fall aſleep with theſe bose, 
and let them be the firſt that come amo. * 
minds N we Waben. 
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V \ E may eaGly' be convinced:of the infinite 
diviſibility of bodies, by only walking: in a gar- 
den, and breathing the ſeveral perfumes which, 
the plants and flowers exhale. How inconceir- 
ably ſmall muſt the fragrant corpuſoles of a car- 
nation be, which divides, ſpreads over a Whole 
garden, flies every where, and reaches our 
mel}! If this is not a ſufficient ode led n 
conſider other objects in nature; and, for ex- 

ample, let us caſt our eyes on a ſilk thread, the 
work of a poor worm. Let this thread be 360 
feet long, and yet it will weigh no more than a 
grain, that is to ſay, the ſeventy - ſecond part of 
a drachm. Let us next conſider into hom many 
parts a length of 360 feet may be divided, even 
ſo as to have each part perceptible. An inch 
may be divided into +600 equal parts, each of 
which is the thickneſs of a child's hair, and 
eonſequently viſible to the naked eye. Of 
coutſe, a ſingle grain of ſilk contains at leaſt 
25592, 00 parts, each of which is * 


N 
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out a microſcope. Anas choſe ſame parts may 
still be divided into ſeveral more millions of 
other parts, a diviſion Whieb may be continued 
always farther by thoupht, it is evident chat this 
progreſſion may extend to infinity. The laſt 
[particles Which cannot be ſeparated by human 
Induſtry, might frill however have extent; and, 
conſequently are capable of div fon, although 
it cannot be done in this work.” ; 
If we examine the animal creation, we ſhall 
diſoover freſh proofs of the infinite divifibility 
of matter. A great naturaliſt put pepper 
into water, -and, by means of à microfeope; he 
idiſcovered ini that water a multitude ef animal- 
ecula, which were a theufand millien ef times 
ſmaller than a grain of fand. How inconceiv- 
ably mall, then, muſt be the feet, the organs of 
ſenſe, che muſeles, the veins and ner ves ef ſuch 
animalcula? What muſt their - eggs be, their 
young, the limbs of the young ones, their. veſ- 
:ſels, and the Juices Which cireulate in them. 
Here our i imagination is loſt, our ideas arè con- 
faunded; and yet nothing is more certain than 
what is faid here. It is particularly worth ob- 
ſervation, that the more We maguify, by the 
afſfiſtanee of glaſſes, >the works of nature, che 
more regular and beautiful they appear; whilſt 
it 18. quite different in reſpect to thoſe of art: 
for when they are eaxmined through a micro- 
ſcope, we are aſtoniſhed toi find them fo coarſe, 
ſo rough and uneven, ** they have been 
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done with all imaginable care by the beſt . | 
men. Thus God has impreſſed, even on the 
ſmalleſt atom, an image of bis infinity. The 
moit ſubtile body is a world, in which millions 
of parts are met together, and arranged in the 
moſt perfect order. What aftoniſhing wiſdom 
is that which, in the little as well as the great, 
can operate with ſo much regularity and perfec- 
tion! How great that power which could draw 
out of nothing ſuch an infinite multitude of 
all ſort of beings! What does not divine good- 
neſs diſplay even in the ſmalleſt bodies, fiance 
there are none that are uſeleſs, none that 
are not perfect! O God! how foreibly ought 
theſe reflections to make us feel the limiis 
of our underſtanding! The leaſt worm, the | 
[leaſt inſet, the leaſt duſt, may convince us, 
that there . 2 million and. a million of things 


of which we are ignorant, and cannot explaiu. 


Try, O man! to enumerate the parts of which 
the body of an animalcula is compoſed, and 
which is a million of times ſmaller than a grain 
of ſand. Undertake to decide that degree of 
_ fubtility of one of thoſe rays of light, ſeveral 
millions of which can paſs through a hole no 
larger than the eye of a needle. Thou wilt ſoon 
be loſt in thy ideas, and thou wilt be obliged to 
acknowledge thy ignorance and thy limited un- 
derſtanding. How canſt thou, then, be vain of 
thy knowledge! Hoy canſt thou preſume to 
blame the FI! of me: Lord, aud criticiſe the 
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5 plan * has formed! Canſt thou flatter thyſelf, 
thou knoweſt the millionth part of the beings 


which exiſt? Is it not here our duty, our glory 


even, to acknowledge our ignorance, and Be. 
infinite greatneſs of God! _ 


Tet us make, this uſe, of theſe. 1 . 
let us only. reflect on the infinite diviſibility of 


bodies, in order to feel the more farcibly the 
greatneſs of God, and. our own littleneſs. This 


will alſo give us reaſon to admire the wiſdom of 


the Creator: for, by means of the infinite ſub- 
tilty of matter, all the voids are filled up, with- 
out interrupting motion, and the univerſe pre- 
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attention, but thoſe that are diſtinguiſhed. by 


their ſize. The horſe, the elephant, the bull; E 


and ſuch creatures, appear to us worth locking 


at whilſt we diſdain. to caſt our eyes on the in- 


numerable ſwarm of little animals which people 
the ait, the vegetables, and the duſt; How 
many inſects do we tread under our feet? How 

many caterpillars we TL How many flies 
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oureuriofity, and withou Fiori orally thing 
but how to kill tiem hen they incbmmode us 4 
Nothing i is more unreafotiable chan ſack inarten- 
tion; for: it is certain, that the wiſdom and 
power of our Creator is no Iſs manifeſt in the 
cofitrtietiotr of à worm, a fail, &c. chan in 
that of an elephant, a” horſe, er 2 lot. ' The 
body of moſt itfects i Cottipoſed” of feveral 
ringt, Winch link fie within'another; and have 
2 part in alf the motions of the animal. The 
tial character, which diſtinguiſhes WIN 
is, that; property ſpeaking, they have no bones. 
Even in this eireumſtance of their formation, 
much wiſdom i fhe wm. The motions adapted 
to inſects, the manner in which they are obliged 
to ſeek food, and particularly the many tranſ- 
formations they go:;thsoughz: could not be ſo 
eaſily performed, 75 inſtead of theſe moveable 
rings Which go to and fra, their bodies were 
connected and faſtened: by bones. It is obſerv- 
able in ſeveral inſets, that they have the powet 
to contract or enlarge theirhead, to lengthef Ir 
to ſherten it, to conceal or ſhew it, juſt a 
they” pleaſe, and as their different fituations re- 
quite. The moutii of infects is generally pro- 
vided 'with a fert of teeth of trunk. This is 
neceffiry; both on aecouftt of their fbod, and 
che Yifferent "purſuits chey are expoſed to. 
Many inſects are bind, but they are made 
_wends'by the touch or fome other ſenſe. In- 
Gt bare two ſott of eyes. Thoſe which are 


. 
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Cnoath and bright, are in ſinall Exc TR but : 


the net-wofk eyes, ike ſhagreen, and cornea of 
which is cut faucet ways, are very numerous. 


There are ſometimes. thouſands of them. Nei- 


ther of theſe are moveable, but their number 


and pofition apply, that defect. The horns ; 
which moſt inſets ; are "furniſhed with. are. of” 


great uſe to them. Thefe ſort of horns, by g9- 
ing before the FOO. and 1 out their Ways 


E * 


ver Gates proper LE "he fe s of 72 are 
either ſcaly or membranchs. "Sometimes the 
fame animal has both theſe forts of legs. There 


are inſets which have ſeveral hundred feet, N 


without going faſter than thoſe which have but | 


four. In regard to- this part of the body, 
there is infinite variety among inſets. With 


what art muſt the limbs of thoſe be conſtructed 


which faſten on ſmooth and poliſhed ſurfaces !- 


How elaſtic muſt the fegt of thoſe be which 


leap! How ſtrong muſt thoſe be of the inſets 


which dig che ground 1 Two or four-winks 
are placed in the middle of the body. Some 
are as K as a thin gauze; others are 


ea and d meally Lf ſome | are without NES 


others « are enclo ed in caſes, - At the Bades, or 


i} 


the extremity of the body, there are orifices, in | 


_ the. form of ſhoes, that are called prints. The 
are. the organs of reſpiration, | The variety « ob- 
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limbs of inſects i is a. and the lives of 
many men would not be long enough, to obſerve. 
and deſcribe the different forms of theſe little 
animals. How varied are thoſe of inſects which 
walk, fly, leap, or crawl! And yet, however 
different their form may be, they are always i in 
the fame harmony and perfect proportion. 
Would it not be the height of extravagance and 
perverſeneſs not to acknowledge, in all this, the 
mfinite' wiſdom of the Creator? We are only | 
rational and virtuous, in proportion as we ac 
knowledge. God, and adore him in all things. 
Let us acquit ourſelves of theſe duties. "Fr" we 
fee but an inſect, let us ſtudy as much as 'pol- 
| fible i its wonderful conſtruction, in order to be 
more fenfible of the b MG God. | 
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- favoured than the brute creation. It is indeed 
aſſerted, that ſpiders have a finer feeling; the 
vulture, ih bee, and the FS. A OR 90 8 
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fell: : it is known that by means of this ſenſe 
the hound follows the tract of the game; and 
that other dogs are taught to find truffle under 
ground. The hog alſo digs it up with his ſnout, 
guided by the ſmell. The ſtags are ſuppoſed to 
have ſo quick a hearing, as to perceive the 
ſound of bells ſeveral miles off; and the mole 
| hears better under ground than man wWwho inha- 
bits the ſurface, and lives in open air. In re- 
gard to fight, the eagle and the lynx hade greatly 
the advantage of man. Theſe remarks are cer- 
tainly true, but if we come to conſider animals - 
on the whole, 8 to man, we 
are ſtruek with one great privilege given to 
mankind over a great number of the brute crea- 
tion. Man is naturally endowed with five ſenſes, 
and this advantage is not given to half the ani- 
mals. The zoophites, which form the link be- 
tween the animal and the vegetable kingdom, 
have only the ſenſe of feeling. Many have but 
two fenſes; others have three; and thoſe which : 
have five, are reckoned amongſt the moſt per- 
fect, © But even the moſt perfect of them have 
not always ſenſes more exquiſite than ours. 
There are men who have ſome one ſenſe parti - 
cularly fine. Indians can judge by their ſmell | 
how much alloy is mixed in precious metals, as 
well as we can by applying the touchſtone to it; 
9therg, we are told, can diſcover, at à great di- 
ſtance, the retreats of wild beaſts. - The inha- 
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the ſmell, whether a Frenchman or a black has 
paſſed by. The ſavages are, in ſome meaſure, 
ecompenſated for the weakneſs of their intellec- 
tual faculties, by the quickneſs of their ſenſes. 
Many people have exerciſed and improved cer- 
_ tain ſenſes to an aſtoniſhing degree, and if man- 
| kind were like the animals, without other aſſiſt- 
ance befides their ſenſes, to, procure food, and 
to guard them againſt dangers ; if reaſon were 
not their ſurer and better guide, .thein\ ſenſes, 
without doubt, would have acquired the higheſt 
degree of perfection by exerciſing them to ad- 
vantage. But, in reality, man does not require 
ſenſes more exquiſite than he poſſeſſes: reaſon 
.compenſates a hundredfold for ſome privileges 
which certain animals appear to have over us. 
We may eben be aſſured, that, if our ſenſes were 
more keen, it would be very inconvenient. Let 
us, for example, conſider that of hearing. If 
we had this ſenſe as quick as the ſafety of ani- 
mals requires theirs/to be, even the moſt diſtant 
.noiſe, and the ſtunning din of .mixed ſounds, 
would continually interruptour meditations, our 
repoſe, and our moſt noble employments. 
banks to the infinite wiſdom of the Creator, 
| which has ſo meaſured the quickneſs of our 
ſenſes, that it is enough to enjoy fully the 
bleſſings of nature, without diſturbing the no- 
bleſt occupations of human reaſon. Our _ 
being limited, is an advantage rather t A 
loſs to ys, a perfection rather than an e 
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tion. Happy the man who allows his reaſon to 


govern | his ſenſes; and who enjoys all the ad- 


vantages Which molt reſult TA a HY har- 


wa Wien both. „ 
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that cauſes this terrible noiſe who darteth the 


lightning from the clouds? Behold! it is the 
Ruler of the world, it is the hand of the Moſt 


High which hurls the thunder-bolt. Nature 
reſts in his hands, he preſerves and bleſſes 
it: but at his almighty word, the heavens and 
the eartk are conſumed in flames. The heavens 
and the earth are no more. The thunder roars! 
How dreadful is the ſtormy ſky ! The lightning 


the thunder, the ſinner hears and ſhudders. 


Scarce does he dare to raiſe his eyes towards him 
whoſe voice ſeems to threaten.» Chriftian, let 


not the m zjeſty of God affright thy foul, when 


he fits in the ſtormy clouds, and darts his light- _ 
ning. When the mighty ſound of thunder ter- 


rifies the wieked man, thy God watches ov er 
thee and guards thee from all danger. And 
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 Yhoupt'b he ſhould deprive thee of life, all his 
judgments are juſt; he is thy maſter, and thou 
wilt ſay unto him, Lord! my ſoul is at peace; 
Whether live or die, all my hope is in thee. 

He who, when the ſky is ſerene, glorifies his 
God in ſongs of joy and gratitude, is calm and 
eaſy, when the ſinner flies at the ſight of dark 


clouds. But where can the ſinner fly ? Can 
he eſcape from the Moſt High? In vain he 


would hide himſelf, the lightning purſues him, 
and reaches even to the darkeſt receſs. Fly not 
then, O ſinner! think not that thou canſt hide 
thyſelf from tlie fight of the Creator, who fol- 
lows thee every where, and can every moment 
ſelre thee, When the thunder roars, thou 
trembleſt, and ſtrikeſt thy breaſt ; when the 
Norm ceaſes; thou again runneſt after falſe plea- 

ares. Sinner, if thou wouldeſt obtain mercy, 
bleſs the Lord for his goodneſs towards thee. 
Forget not the vows thou madeſt in thy anguiſh 
and fright: conſider that God is not to be 
"mocked, God is merciful and ſpareth the re- 


tellious, but he does not ſpare for ever. The 
Lord is juſt; and the ſupreme Judge will call 


the ſinner to account. What is the thunder 
rogring over our heads, in compariſon of that 
[ſolemn day, when we ſhall hear the ſound of a 
ſttoxm in N the elements D ta * be 
; r ne od 
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tree raiſes its ſtately head, where the tufted oaks» 
ſpread their ſhade ; ye rivers which roll your: 
filver waves through the grey mountains, it is 
not you I now mean to praiſe : it is the verdure 
and the enamel of the fields which are now the 
objects of my contemplation- How many 
beauties preſent themſelves to the ſight, and 
how varied are they | Millions of vegetables, 
millions of living creatures ! Some flying from 
flower to flower, whilſt others creep and crawt 
in the dark labyrinths of the verdant gras. 
All theſe inſects, ſo infinitely varied in form 
and beauty, find food and happineſs here. All 
inhabit this earth as we do; and, however con- 
temptible they may be in our eyes, they are all 
perfect in their kind Ho ſoft the murmur 
of that limpid ſtream, which flows amongſt the 
water ereſſes, clover, and lucerne, whoſe pur- f 
ple or blue flowers are agitated by its little 
waves. Its banks are covered with thick grafs 
intermixed with flowers, which, bending over 
the water, trace their image in it. Behold that 
foreſt of 9 herbs. What a mild luſtre the 
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ſun caſts on thoſe different ſhades of green. 


Thoſe delicate plants, interwoven with the graſs, 
mix their tender foliage; or elſe proudly raiſe 
their heads above their companions, and diſplay 


flowers without perfume ; whilſt the humble 


violet grows on barren hills, exhaling its ſweets 
around. Thus one often ſees the uſeful virtuous 
man in poverty, whilſt the rich and great are 
clothed in ſumptuous habits, waſting in idleneſs 
the bleſſings of the earth. Winged inſects pur- 
ſue each other in the graſs. Sometimes I loſe 


| fight of them in the verdure, and then again I 


ſee a ſwarm of them flying in the. air, and ſport- 
ing in the rays of the ſun. What is that gau- 


Ay flower waving near the brook 2 How lively 


its colours! how beautiful ! I draw near it, and 


laugh at my miſtake ; a butterfly flies off, and 
leaves the blade of graſs which bent under its 


weight. In another place I perceive an inſect 


- clothed in a black cuiraſs, and adorned with 
bright wings. It comes buzzing to reſt upon a 


blue bell, perhaps by the fide of its companion. 
What other buzzing is this I hear? Why do 
thoſe flowers ſo bend their heads ?: It is a ſwarm 
of young bees. They have lightly flown from 
their diſtant home, and diſperſed over the gar - 
dens and fields. They are now gathering ſweet 


nectar from the flowers, in order to carry it to 


their cells. There is not an idle one amongſt 
them. They fly from flower to flower ; and, 


* 


in ſeeking their ſtores, they conceal their velvet 
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heads 3 in 2 cup of che flower, or elſe with la- 
bour penetrate into thoſe that are not yet un- 
folded, and which afterwards incloſes the bee. 
There, on that high cloyer, is perched: a þut- 
terfly. He ſhakes his gaudy wings, he ſettles | 
the ſhining feathers which adorn his head, and 
| ſeems proud of his charms. Beautiful butterfly ! 
make the flower bend, which ſerves thee for a 
throne, and contemplate thy rich dreſs in the 
mirror of the water, Then wilt thou reſemble 
a young beauty, admiring herſelf in the glaſs 
which reflects her charms. Her cloaths are leſs 
beautiful than thy wings, and her thoughts are 
as light as thine. Behold this little worm play- 
ing on the graſs !. No reſearches of luxury, no 
human art could imitate the green and gold 
which cover its wings, wherein all the colours of 
the rainbow are mixed. O how beautiful is na- 
ture! The graſs and flowers grow luxurious; the 
trees are covered with foliage; the gentle zephyr 
ſalutes us; the flocks ſeek their paſture; the 
tender bleating lambs fkip and rejoice in their 
exiſtence ; millions of points of graſs riſe up ii 
this field, and to each point hangs a drop of 
dew. How many primroſes, with their trem- 
bling leaves, are here! What harmony in 
the notes of the nightingale from yonder hill! 
Every. thing. expreſſes joy. Every thing in- 
ſpires it. It reigns in the hills and dales, in 
en and in groves. O how beautiful is na- 
- ture ! Les, nature is. beautiful even in the leaſt 
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od its eee and whoever can be infen- 
fible to its charms, becauſe a prey to tumultu- 
ous deſires, purſues falſe bleſſings, and deprives 
himſelf of the pureſt pleaſures. Happy he, 
whoſe innocent life paſſes away in the enjoyment 
of the beauties of nature! The whole creation 
miles upon him, and joy attends him wherever 
he goes, and under whatever ſhade he repoſes. 
Pleaſure ſprings out of every ſource, exhales 
from each flower, and reſounds in every grove. 
Happy he who takes pleaſure in innocent de- 
lights! His mind is ferene as a calm ſummer's 
day. His affeCtions are gentle and pure as the 
perfume 'of the flowers around him. Happy 
he who, in the beauties of nature, traces the | 
| euere n devotes PIO wr fea Hy * 
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15 is grievous to ſee many produtivns of na- 
ture, and often ſome of the moſt beautifyl of 
them, liable to be deſtroyed by animals. Sum- 
mer can never paſs over without perceiving (par- 
ticularly amongſt the vegetables) what miſchief 
is done by the voracity of different ſorts of birds, 
infects, &c. How S's trees Rn ba and 
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fruits conſumed by warms and caterpillars! How = 
many things neceſſary for our. fubſiſtence, are 
we not deprived of by the ind table ſparrow, 
and the no leſs ravenous raven! Ho fad it is 
to ſee a field deſtroyed by rats and locuſts! 
Theſe, and ſuch like complaints are often made; 
and ſome people fancy that certain animals exiſt 
only to torment mankind. There is ſome foun- 
dation for theſe complaints, and experience 
proves, that there axe animals noxious to men, 
as well as to plants. It cannot be denied that 
inſects cauſe much miſchief... It is.caber to ex- 
terminate wolyes, lions, and other wild. heaſts, 
than to extirpate .inſe&s When they ſwarm. over - 
a whole country. At Peru, à ſort of ant called _ 

chako, is a real plague to the inhabitants. Their 
lives even would be in danger, if they did not 
uſe ſome precautions to deliver themſelves from 
theſe dreadfal - inſects. It is well known what 
caterpillars do to the fruit trees, and mice to the 
fields. But however real theſe inconveniences 
may be, they do not authoriſe ſuch bitter com- 

plaints as we allow ourſelves to make; com- 
plaints in which ſelf- love has too great a part. 
We are pleaſed at obſerving, that the ęreatures 
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we have a-right to take away the life of animals, 
either for gur food, or for any other purpoſe; 
but cannot bear that they ſhould take anꝝ thing 
from us. . En ar” Gould ſerve for our 
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TUG AGhcd,Thnd% wil give up 
In reality, ev, have we” more 
the life of 2 Suat, Than it has to 2 drop of our 
blood Befides, in complaining of the voracity 
of anim : , we do not conſider that this plan of 
nature W mot as difadvantageous as ir appears. 
In order to be ebnvincet of this, we have only 
To” conſider the animal kingdom in the whole, 
Such a ſpecies which appear noxious is, how- 
ever, of real uſe; and it would be very danger- 
ous to attempt to deſtroy the race of them. A 
few years ago fome inhabitatits of the Engliſh 

colonies in America, endenvoured to extirpate 
| the jays; or Jackdaws, becauſe they fancied that 
_ theſe birds did much mifchief to the corn; but 
in proportion as the number of jays tiwinithes, 
the people were-ſtruck with the havock made by 
an enormous multitude of worms, caterpillars, 
and particularly the May-bugs. ' They ſoon 
ceaſed to perfecute the jays; and as foon as 


© thoſe multiplied again, they put an end to this 


plague which had been a-confequence of their 
_ YeftruCtion. Some time ago a project was formed 
in Sweden to deſtroy the crows; but they were 
obſerved in time, not only to fix on corn and 
Plants; but alſo that they devoured the worms 
and caterpillars, which deftroy the leaves or roots 


of vegetables. In North America they purſued 


the ſparrow violently; but it happengd from 
thence, that the gnats increaſed' to ſuch a de- 


| gree in the marſhy countries, that they were 
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obliged to dee a great deal of land n 
Pheaſant hunting is ſo conſiderable in the ifle of 


Procida, that it occaſioned the King of Naples 


to forbid the uſe of cats to the inhabitants. At 


the end of a few years the rats and mite in- 


creaſed ſo much, and did ſuch miſchief, that 
this order was aboliſhed. And why ſhould we be 


_ fo ſelfiſh as to envy creatures the ſmall part uf our 


proviſions which they require for food. Could 


we poffibly conſume all that nature produces. 


Shall we want any thing for our ſupport or plea- : 
ſare, becauſe the birds, the mice, and the in- 


ſects help us to make uſe of the bleſſings which 


God grants in ſuch profuſion, and part of which 
would be waſted, were not the animals to feed 


on it. Inſtead of giving way to unjuſt com- 


plaints, let us rather acknowledge the wiſdom 


of our Creator, Every thing in nature is con- 


nected together. No creature is uſeleſs, al- 


chough the uſe of many is unknown to us. It 


is enough that they exiſt; we may be Certain 
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* V HEN we . how. dull ot _ 
choke the country would be, and how- confuſed 
all objects would appear, if they were of one co- 
lour only, we muſt acknowledge the wifdom 
and goodneſs of God, who, by variety of ſhades 
and colours, meant to increaſe and vary our 
| pleaſures on earth. If he had not deſigned to 
place us in an agreeable ſituation, why ſhould 
every place around us be adorned with ſuch va- 
Tiety of beautiful painting? The ſky, and all 
the objects ſeen at a diſtance are painted in the 
great: ſtyle. Splendor and magnificence are their 
characteriſtics. Lightneſs, delicacy, and the 
minute graces appear in the objects deſigned to 
Ho ſeen near, ſuch 28 en, birds,: a 

But from e proceeds this diinQion of 
colours? Each ray of light appears to be ſim- 
ple; by refraQtion, it divides into ſeveral, 
and it is from hence that colours ariſe. A glaſs 
of water laid in the ſun reflects certain colours 
on white paper. Angular glaſs well cut and 
poliſhed, cafts ſtill more lively colours, But 
we ſhould ſee the fineſt rainbow cloſe to us, if we 
turn a priſm towards the ſun, or if with this priſm 
(or triangular glaſs) we receive a ray, entering 


by a little hole into a *.. The 
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colours are in proportion more or leſs bright, ac- 
cording as the refraction of ray is more or leſs 


ſtrong · The moſt refrangible ray is the violet, 
and conſequently it is the weakeſt. Afterwards 


comes lower the indigo, blue, green, yellow, - 
orange, and rei, which of all the rays is leaſt | 


refrangible. The nature alſo of the coloured 
bodies contributes to the variety of colours, 


The ſmalleſt parts in almoſt all bodies are tranſ- 


parents This is the cauſe of their breaking, 
abſorbing, .or xefleQing rays, ſometimes .one 


way and ſometimes another, as the angular glaſſes = 148 
do. What ,ſhews beſides, that coloars are not - . | Fi 


zene in.coloured bodies is, that the neck and 


feathers of a pigeon or peacock and even the 


ſtuffs called changeable, taffeties, filks, &c. all 


change colour according to their poſition. This 


may make us comprehend from whence proceeds 
the variety of colours. The whole is compriſed 
in this, that the ſurface of bodies is compoſed 
of extreme ſmall flakes, which, according to 
their different thickneſſes, refle& ſome coloured 


rays, while they admit or abſorb others in their 


pores. Thus, when a body, whoſe ſurface is 
ſmooth, reflects and throws out almoſt all the 


rays of light, it appears white, and when on the 
_ contrary it abſorbs them, it is Hack. Let us in 


this admire the goodneſs and wiſdom of God. 
If the rays did not divide, and were not differ- 
ently coloured, every ming would. be * ang 
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we could only diſtinguiſh objects by reaſoning, 
and by citcumſtances of time and place. How 
tedious and perplexed would it be, if we were 
every inſtant to diſtinguiſh one thing from an- 
other by reaſoning.” Our whole lives would'be 
taken up in ſtudying rather than'in acting, and 
we ſhould be for ever in a ſtate of uncertainty. 
If there' was but one colour in the world, our 
eyes would foon be tired of this dull 5 
mity. In the mixture, and the ſeveral ſhades 
of colours, the uſeful and the beautiful are ever 
united. As far as our fight can reach, we al- 
ways diſcover new charms in the fields, the val- 
les, and the hills. All contribute to give us 
leaf 17255 and ou 21 25 5 to excite our Kh irude, 
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I F a man, * had never 3 of the 1 9 
manner of building, had been ſhewn ſome of 
their edifices, he would certainly have ſuppoſed 
them the work of ſ{kilful architects. The whole 
performance of theſe amphibious creatures is 
wonderful. The regularity of the plan, the 
ſize, the ſolidity, and the admirable contrivance 
of their buildings, muſt fill every attentive ob- 
ſerver with aſtoniſhment, The beayers chaſe 2 
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pos build on where they can have plenty vf | 
proviſions, and near a ſtream, in order to have 


a reſervoir of water to bathe in. They begin by 


making a dyke or bank, which keeps the water 


on a level with the firſt floor of their houſe. 
This bank is ſometimes a prodigious work. It 
is about ten or twelve feet thick at bottom. It 
goes ſloping and inſenſibly diminiſhing towards 
the top, till it becomes no more than two feet. 
The only materials for this dyke are wood and 
clay. The beavers cut pieces of wood, as thick 
as an arm, with wonderful eaſe. They fix 
theſe upright into the ground, very cloſe to each 
other, and interweave between, ſmaller and more 


get through, and their watering place would be 


which they know where to find, and with which 


the water riſes, they continue to raiſe the dyke, 
The bank of the watering-place being finiſhed, 
they labour at their houſes, which are round 
or oval buildings, divided into three ſtories 
raiſed one above another: one of them is be- 
low the dyke, and generally full of water; the 
other two are above it. They fix theſe lit- 
tle buldings in a very ſtrong and firm manner 


| by ſtories, in order to mount higher, in caſe the 
31 water ſhould rife, If they find a little iſland 


ſupple pieces of wood. But, as the water would 
-empty, they have recourſe to clay or potters earth 


they fill all the ſpaces within and without, ſo that 
the water cannot run through. In proportion as 


on the edge of their watering place, and always 
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near the water place, chey build: dt 
upon it, which is then more ſolid, and they are 


leſs incommoded by water, in which they can- 


not long remain. If they do not find this con- 
venience, they, with the help of their teeth, 


put piles or ſakes into the ground, in order to 


ſupport the building, and preſerve it from the 
wind and water. They make two doors at bot- 
tom to go out into the water. One leads them to 
their bathing place: the other is a paſſage to the 
place where they carry all the dirt, &c. from 
their upper apartments. They have a third 
door higher up, for fear of being taken when 


the ice ſtops up the lower doors. They fome- 


times build their houſes entirely on dry ground, 


and make ditches five or ſix feet deep to get to 


the water. They uſe the ſame induſtry, and 
the ſame materials, for the buildings as for the 
dykes. The walls are prependicular, and two feet 
thick. They cut off with their teeth the ends 
of wood which go beyond the level of the walls. 


then, mixing clay with dry herbs, they make a 


compoſition af it, with which they plaiſter boch 
inſide and outſide of the work, by the help of 
their tail. The. inſide of the houſe is arched; 
and the ſize is in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants. Twelve feet Tong, by eight or ten 
wide, ſerves for eight or ten beavers. If the 
number is greater, they enlarge the bu ilding i in 
proportion. The inſtruments the beavers em- 
ploy, are four ſtrong and ſharp teeth; two fore» 
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ſeet, with membranes, or webbed ; and a tail 
covered with ſcales, formed like an oblong 
trowel. With theſe few utenſils, they ſhame 
our maſons and carpenters, provided as they are 
with trowels, ſquates, and hatchets. With their 
teeth they cut all the wood they require for 
building; they make uſe of their fore-feet to 
dig the ground, and to ſoften, and mix the clay; 
their tail ſupplies the place bf a wheel-barrow 
to carry their mortar or clay, and afterwards 
ſerves as a trowel to plaiſter it on, _ | 
The works of the beaver have the greateſt 
reſemblance to thoſe of man; and, if we were 
to judge by the firſt impreſſion they make upon 
us, we ſhould think them rational, and acting 
from reflection. But, if we examine cloſely, 
we ſhall find the contrary, and that theſe ani- 
mals are only led by inſtinct. If they were capas 
ble of reflecting, they would build differently 
now from what they did formerly; they would 
continually improve: but they have always fol- 
lowed the ſame method, and have never gone out 
of the line nature preſeribed them. Thus the 
beavers now build exactly the ſame houſes they 
built before the deluge. But this does not ren- 
der them unworthy of our attention and admir- 
ation, as, of all animals we know, they come 
the neareſt to human reaſon. We need only 
obſerve them, to be convinced chat beaſts are 
not mere machines, but that all their actions and 
motions are directed by a higher principle. Let, 
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what n difference has the Creator hs 
between them, in their faculties! How much 
fuperior is the inſtinct of the beaver to that of 
the ſheep ?' and what divine wiſdom, is ſhewn 
in theſe. degrees,. by which the brute creation 
inſenſibly draw near to man! May we profit 
by the diſcoveries. made of the different faculties 
of animals, and may we make uſe of it, by more 
and more improving our knowledge: and love of 
the Creator. | 


Av ousr XIII. e 


dener. CONSIDERED AS e To 
Manx or V ICES ADV IETUES.* e 


1 HE ſtudy ol ie nature farniſhes.v us 
with many pleaſing ideas; eſpecially, as it gives 
us every where proofs of the divine wiſdom and 
goodneſs: but I do not know whether we at- 
tend as much as we ought to the leſſons of mo- 
rality it ſeems intended to couvey. Had man 
continued in a ſtate of innocence, he muſt ſtill 
( ſhould ſuppoſe) have been capable of improve 
ment. Life would have been to him a ſtate 
not only of trial, but of inſtruction; and it is na- 
tural to believe, that the animals which it pleaſed 
his Creator to bring before him (that ſeeing 
their different diſpe oltions he might learn to call 
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them by ſuitable names) were intended to be his 166 
inſtructors, as to the difference between good 4 
and evil, which in himſelf he would not have LL 
experienced, if he had never ſinned. If from 
the apparent ſufferings of ſome animals, and 
the ſeeming cruelty, - tyranny, and oppreſſion 
exerciſed by others; and from the various exer- 
tions of the tender as well as of the violent 
paſſions, which we may obſerve in the brute 
creation, man were to learn to hate the one and 
love the other; a reaſon why things are ſo (at 
leaſt with regard to ourſelves) muſt be allowed. 
Man, exempt from pain and miſery, could not 
have known the value of that happineſs he en- 
joyed; nor could he, without ſome knowledge of 
evil, have experienced the pleaſing ſenſations 
ariſing from freedom, from gratitude, and from 
compaſſion. It is remarkable, that compaſſion 
belongs to man alone. It is ſpoken of God in a 
metaphorical ſenſe; for we cannot ſuppoſe the 
Deity to ſuffer with his ereatures, as we do for 
each other. In God is mercy, mercy free and 
infinite: in man, compaſſion for all created be- 
ings. In the brute creation ſome, few inſtances 
of affection are found, but no compaſſion pro- 
perly ſo called; no free diſintereſted pity. Some 
virtues the brute creatures, eſpecially the do- | 
meſtic animals, may teach us; and doubtleſs _ LE 
they were intended to do ſo, The innocent || 
lamb, in a language more powerful than words, 1 
inſtructs us to practiſe the gentle meek arts of 1188! 
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| perſuaſion. The balken ox and cow inculcate 
mild ſubmiſſion. The aſs is an example of pa- 
tience; the generous horſe of activity, and apt- | 
neſs to receive inſtruction. The goat teaches 
us to value liberty. The dog is an example of 
fidelity and kind attention; the cat of various 
domeſtic virtues.—Friendſhip ſeems unknown,” 
or but faintly expreſſed amongſt animals, ex- 
cepting dogs and horſes; and in them it is 
chiefly towards man. Nor is conjugal affection 
obſerved, except in the feathered race, among 
whom the.common dunghill cock is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by his preference of his wives to himſelf, in 
the circumſtance of food: alſo the ſinging birds 
in their attendance on the hen, whoſe cares the 
cock ſhares, or at leaſt endeavours to alleviate, . 
But the ſhining quality in animals is parental , 
affection, at leaſt in the female ſex. ' The vices 
which the dumb animals teach us to avoid are 
much greater and more in number than their 
virtues. The gluttony, floth, and filth of the 
hog we deteſt. The dog, when fawning on his. 
oppreſſor, is an object of contempt. The camel, 
though uſeful, ſeems framed for ſlavery. The 
pride and ill-nature of the peacock we diflike, 
as much as his voice. The turkey is a pattern 
of all the vices in man; and is an exception, as 
well as the hog, to the moral character of the 
domeſtic beaſts and birds. The elephant is in 
many things admirable : but his baſe concur- 
rence toward — his fellows, his * 
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ting to be the executioner of tyranny in deſtroy- 
ing criminals, and his mad rage on many occa- 


ſions, cancel all his pretences to reaſon. 


Though what is here mentioned may be ſtyled 


common- place, yet ſo long as mankind are in- 


attentive, ſuch things may properly be pointed 
out, and much more might be ſaid. The bea- 


ver, if contraſted: with the horrible creature 


| called the glutton, the bee with the waſp, the 
ant with the fleſh-fly, would teach us, as well 
as the domeſtic animals, to do good and avoid 
evil. But the ſubje& is almoſt inexhauſtible. I 
will therefore conclude with a part of the crea- 
tion more numerous, perhaps, than all the reſt 
put together; I mean the fiſh, both thoſe with 
ſcales, and thoſe which have ſhells, but all of 
the oviparous kind; for the viviparous are like 


the quadrupeds as to their moral endowments. 
They ſeem to travel in vaſt bodies, not from 


any love of ſociety, but merely becauſe they are 
born in the fame or in neighbouring fituations, 
and live on the ſame food, which they find near 


the coaſts, where they themſelves are to feed ut. ; 


They are driven in ' the large fiſh which prey 
upon them, but which they-ſeem neither to fear 


nor to hate, Conjugal 135 parental love do not 


exiſt among them any more than friendſhip'or 
compaſſion. Vanity, pride, envy, or hatred 


| they are ſtrangers to. If any paſſion, beyond an 
appetite for food, exiſts among theſe, or the va- 


rious kinds of Hell-fiſh, it can eng be Tonjec- | 


— 
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tured from the circumſtance of lobſters ſome- 
times wanting a claw, from which we ſuppoſe 
they fight; but it may not be ſo. Fiſh-want no 

aſſiſtance from man; nor do they by their ac- 
tions call for it; nor have they any ſound, as we 


know of, whereby to expreſs ſorrow or joy. 


Appetite for food will tame a carp, and it once 


produced a learned fiſh: but theſe are the only 


proofs of any capacity for improvement. Per- 


haps the lively motions of the ſmall fry, and of 
the golden fiſh, which give us an idea of joy, are 
merely owing to their eagerneſs for prey. Fiſh 
then, ſeem to be. abſotately void of reaſon. 


Removed fr Om the ſight of man, 5 they can only 


inſtruct the attentive, inquiſitive mind. Such 


they may teach to deſpiſe a ſtate of mute inſenſibi- 
lity, and to be thankful for the pleaſing ſenſations 
man enjoys from a due exertion of his paſſions, 
and for that religion which teaches him to know 
how to govern them. It may alſo check the 
pride of man to reflect, that ſo large a portion 


of animated nature as that which the waters 
contain, is made wholly. independent of him as 


to food and enjoyment; and that when degene- 
rated into a ſavage ſtate, he is bimſelf reduced 


ito ſeek a maintenance from them: the laft re- 


ſource of a kind Providence to ſupply the wants 


and miſery. which floth and. beate ee Ban 5 


W _ the human Wee, 
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Narviz 8 SEEN AND CONSIDERED IN DIFFER 


ENT. e or Vim. ut”, 


"Fun works of nature, the belief in ad 
| way to thofe of art, are particularly diſtinguiſh- 


ed by that admirable variety, which continually 
affords us new ſources of pleaſure and ſurpriſe. 


We look once or twice at a work of art, and 1 
we do return to it again, we at laſt grow tired, 


and ſee it with perfect indifference. But when 
we attentively examine and refle& on the works 
of nature, we are never tired of them, They 
fill our minds ever with new delight; and we 


are loſt in contemplation. Let us firſt conſider | 
nature in its moſt ſublime point of view. With 


what aſtoniſhment ſhall we not be ſtruck, in be- 
holding the immenſity of the heavens, the in- 
conceivable number of ſtars, and' the vaſt extent 
of the ſea. '' Compared to theſe, how ſmall and 
trifling muſt appear all works of art, how- 


ever great and excellent they may be ! All that 
God creates or does is ſtamped with a greattieſs 


which ſurpaſſes/ all our ideas or conception. 


To give us an idea of his infinity, he had only to 
form the ſtarry ſky. This diſplays rhe magrifi- 


cent greatneſs of the Creator, more than all that 
the earth contains. Is there any thing ſo adapted 


to . us with the 3 veneration us 
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the contemplation of theſe great works! With 
what awe, what religious dread, ought we not 


to be infpired on beholding theſe great pheno- 


mena of nature which no mortal could produce, 
earthquakes, volcanoes, inundations, ſtorms, 
and tempeſis! I heſe great ſcenes of nature are 


ſometimes before us; and there are none of 


| them which ought not to make us feel the ma- 


jeſty and greatneſs of the Creator of heaven and 
earth, Nature alſo, preſents itſelf in the pleaſing 


| | point of view. F We behold vallies adorned with 


verdure and beautiful flowers, fields promiſing 
rich haryeſts, hills covered with trees, vines, 
all ſorts. of ſunples and ſalutary plants. In all 
es, God appears as the friend 
and benefactor of mankind, who openeth his 


hand and filleth all things living with plente- 
ouſneſs. This is the ſeaſon in which all nature 


furniſhes ſtriking proofs of it. Every thing com- 
bines to pleaſe and flatter our ſenſes, to ſupport 
And rejoice us. But the time will ſoon come, 


when nature. will appear under a ſad and gloomy 


form. It will loſe much of its beauty and yariety. 


- 11 will reſemble a deſert which promiſes neither 


Tiches nor pleaſure. Each day draws us nearer 
30 that gloomy ſeaſon; and the inſenſible de- 
ercaſe of days already warns us, that we muſt 
2 confine ourſelves to our apartments. But 
nature ought ſtill to pleaſe us even under this 
bene z for the wipter alſo has its ſhare in the 
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ſhould loſe the pleaſures of Wein and ſummer. 


Let us apply all theſe feflections to our own” 
lives: they are equally liable to variation, 
they change form continually. To the happieſt 


and moſt cheerful ſcenes, there often ſacceeds 


the moſt dull and melancholy. Let us there- 


fore, when in proſperity, prepare ourſelves for 
adverſity; and * us W God. in every fitua- 
tion ot mw_— 7 
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Naser WHICH Rams MAY OCCASION. : 


Mona ru rain N contribuves to 
the fertility and growth of plants; conſequently 
it is an ineſtimable blefling to the earth. But, 
in matfy reſpects, rain may become hurtful to 
vegetables, when it falls too heavily, or laſts too 
long. When it is too violent, it beats delicate 


plants into the ground; and if it continues too 


long, it prevents their growth. An exceſſive 


wet deprives them of the negeſſary heat; the 
circulation of the ſap is interrupted ; the deere. 5 


„ 


tions do not operate properly; the plants lan- 0 


guiſh, and are in danger of periſhing. But, 

though theſe are the moſt common ways in 

which rain becomes n es are * 
Vor. iI. II. _ O 
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= the worſt. It ſometimes makes ſad havock, 
*xhen ſeveral clouds, drove by impetuous winds, 


meet towers, mountains, and other high places 


in their way, they burſt, and, all at once, diſ- 
charge the water with which they were filled. 
This is called cataracts. This muſt neceſſarily 


do great miſchief; for, water not being com- 
preflible, muſt, when preſſed down, burſt ſud- 
denly ; and flow with great violence from moun- 
tains or great heights. It is not wonderful it 
ſhould ſweep away large ſtones, tear up trees, 
and throw down buildings, for two cauſes com- 
bine to render its effects more violent: on one 
hand the great quantity of water which pours | 
down, and on the other the ſwiftneſs of its 
fall, increaſed by the height from which it falls; 
the action of a body which moves, being always 
in proportion to its maſs and its velocity. The 
water ſpouts are ſtill more formidable, they are 


ſhaped. like a pillar or cone, with the point to- 
wards the ground, and the baſe joining to a 


cloud. Theſe water-ſpouts attract and draw up 
every thing they meet in their way; which is 
daſhed down again with the water moſt violently. 


If the point of the pyramid touches the ſea, the 


water boils up, foams, and riſes with a terrible 
noiſe ; but if it falls on ſhips or buildings; it 
ſhatters and throws the latter down, and very 
often ſinks the others. In all probability, this 


meteor is occaſioned by the winds blowing dif- 
ferent ways and meeting ſeveral clouds, which 
„ , | | 8 „ bo” 
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4 arive eau againſt each other, When 
theſe different winds ſtrike the clouds on the 
de, they of courſe occaſion their turning round 

rapidly; and, in this circular motion, they take 
the form of a whirlwind; and their weight be- 


ing ſuddenly increaſed by the force of preſſure, 


they fall down impetuouſly ; and in their fall they 


take the form of a column; ſometimes conic, 


ſometimes cylindrical, turning rapidly round 
about. Their violence is in proportion to the 
quantity of water which falls altogether ; and ts 


the velocity of its fall. Cataracts and water- 


ſpouts are always dangerous. Happily the lat- 
ter are very rare on land; hut they are more 
frequent at ſea, As to the cloud cataracts, the 
mountainous countries are more expoſed to 
them than the flat countries; and they happen 
ſo ſeldom, that many years paſs without an acre 


of ground being deſtroyed by them. However 


this may be, it is very wrong to murmur againſt 


God when theſe diſaſters happen; or to give 
way to fears and complaints. Many people are 
greatly affected by theſe events: they look upon 


them as moſt fatal; and their imagination mul- 


tiplies and magnifies objects. When a little cor- 


ner of the earth (which in compariſon of our 
globe is a mere ſpeck) happens to be laid waſte 
by a water-ſpout, or any ſuch accident, we com- 
plain as if all nature were in danger of periſh- 
ing; and, quite full of theſe local tranſient 
FH we forget the bleflings without e 
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which God diſpenſes over all the earth: and 
which much exceeds the chaſtiſement he ſends: 
from time to time. If we were juſt, we ſhould, 
be more ſenſible of the general order and hap- 
pineſs reſulting from the preſent plan of nature, 
than of the partial evils which are not in the 
common courſe of things, and ought only to be 
conſidered as exceptions to the general rule. 
Would it not be both unjuſt and ungrateful, io 
obſerve only the ſtorms, earthquakes, and in- 
undations which happen poſſibly but once in 
ſeveral years; whilſt we forget ſo many daily 
bleſſings, and theſe numerous advantages which 
accrue to us from the conſtant and regular re- 
turn of the ſeaſons. Let us rather refle&t with 
bumility and admiration on the works of God, 


and endeavour to form juſt and proper notions 

of them. For certainly there is infinite wiſdom, 

order, and goodneſs. in the very things where 

in we ſcarce diſcover any traces of it; but which 

will open to us more and more, if we ſtudy 

nature with an attentive and religious turn of 
mind. | . 
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Tur Cant or Auimars FOR THEIR Youxs. 


Tu Py i R mind which God 
has created in the ſaul of beaſts, is doubtleſs 
that which they ſhew in regard to the preſerva- 


tion of their young. There is no animal which 


forſakes its young, ar leaves them to chance. 
Their ſelf-love, on the contrary, extends to 
their poſterity, and that with the greateſt ſoli- 
eitude, and in the manner moſt ſuitable to their 
different ſpecies and different kinds of life. 
Some of thofe little creatures, which are hatch- 


ed from the eggs of fiſh and inſets, do not re- 


vo to be ſat upon, becauſe the warmth of the 
in mmer! 2 famczent, and becauie rney ale 
able to aſſiſt themſelves as ſoon as they are born, 
provided they are in a proper place, and are 
within reach of food. Few inſets live long 
enough to ſee their poſterity, Fiſh and amphi- 
bious animals cannot diſtinguiſh their young 
from others of the ſame ſpecies, and yet nature 
teaches them the beſt means to provide for the 
chief wants of new generations. Fiſh come in 
ſhoals to depoſit their eggs near the ſhore, whete 
the water being lower is more warmed by the 
ſun, and where they may be hatched more eaſily, 
and afterwards find food. The amphibious ani- 
mals come out of the water to lay their eggs in 
23 
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the fond; expoled to the heat of the fan; as «if 


they knew that their young would diſcover, of 


themſelves, their true element, and the place 
where they deſigned to live and find their food. 
Gnats and other inſects, which are born in the 
water, but live either in the earth or air, never 
fail to lay their eggs where their young ought to 
be born. The inlets, which fly over the earth, 

and which in general require no longer any food 


themſelves, ſtill take care to depoſit their eggs 


in plants, fruit, fleth, and other things, which 
ſerve as food for their young. There are ſome 
which purſue other animals, in order to inſinu- 
ate their eggs into their ſkin, their hair, their 


mouth, or their entrails.—Some animals lay 
their eggs in neſts, which they have prepared, 
and where they beforehand carry all the provi- 
Hon their young will require. Other animals, 
which are helpleſs at their birth, are conſigned 
to the care of their parents. How much anxie- 
ty the birds have, even before they lay their 
eggs! Each ſpecies has its particular method off 
building neſts. With what aſſiduity and pa- 
tience they brood over their eggs for ſeveral 


weeks, ſcarce giving themſelves time to eat! 
What care they take to warm their young, when 


they are hatched, and to give them proper food! 


What courage they ſhew in defending them 


and ſecuring them, at the hazard of their own 


lives! Is it not alſo a very ſingular inſtinct in 


the quadrupeds, to cut with their teeth the na- 
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. vel-ſtring of their young, and to do it with pro- 


per precautions, that they may not loſe too much 
| blood? With what tenderneſs and attention 
they ſuckle them, and guard them from all 


danger! In general, the inſtin& of animals for 


the preſervation of their young is ſtronger than 
the defire of fatisfying their own wants. They: 
ſuffer hunger and thirſt ; they refuſe themſelves 


ſleep; they even expoſe that own lives, rather 


than neglect their. little ones. In this inſtinct, 
which God has implanted in animals, what ad- 


mirable wiſdom apptars !- For the preſervation 
of every ſpecies depends on the care which. the 
parents take of their young. It is not wonder- 
ful that the viviparous animals ſhould be fond 
of their young: it is their fleſh and blood. 
But, that the oviparous ſhould be ſo ſolicitous 
about their eggs, is to me abſolutely inexpli- 
cable. The eggs are quite different in form 


from the parents, ànd in every reſpect are unlike 


any animal. Beſides this, the birds begin to 


build their neſts beſore the eggs are viſible; and 
the inſects alſo ſeek: places, where the new ge- 


neration may find neee before 5. _ 


theirs. 1 


4 : 


Adorable Creator of che work! n our 


minds, that we may more and more acknow- 


ledge the wiſdom which ſhines mms rae all 
thy Works. f 
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: SEVERAL SORTS oF EXTRAORDIN ARY RAIN, 


E VERY phenomenon, however natural and 
uſeful it may be, is an object of terror and fright 
to the ignorant and ſuperſtitious. We ſee a 
proaf of it, in thoſe rains which ſuperſtition 
looks upon as ſupernatural, and which frighten 
fa many people. Who is it that does not trem- 
ble, a he bears of Hens of Sled Bome 
times, and particularly in ſummer, there falls a 
reddiſh rain, to which they give that name; ar 
rather, they ſuppoſe ſuch has fallen, when, aftes 
a common ſhower, the ſurface of the water ap- 
pears red, or that ſome drops of that colour 
have fallen on the ground. The people bes 
lieve it is really blood which falls like rain. 
If ſo, it is not wonderful that it Jhould be im- 
puted to ſupernatural cauſes. There is nothing 
in it, however, but what is very natural: fot, 
the atmoſphere being filled with different Mat- 
ter, and mixed with many foreign bodies, we 
muſt not be ſurpriſed that rain ſhould partake 
of this mixture, and that its colour and quali - 
ties ſhould be altered by it. It may eaſily hap- 
pen, that coloured particles ſhould fall with the 
rain. The wind may raiſe and ſcatter about tho 
coloured meal of the flowers, and even the red 


* 
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Serennene of certain rer There are 
alſo little red inſects on the ſurface of water, 
which credulous people may take for blood. 
Sometimes a certain ſlimy humour, produced 
by fat reddiſh particles which mix in the air, 
falls with the rain, as it happened in 1764, i: 
Weſtphalia and other places. But this is ſo far 
from being wonderful, that it would, on the 
contrary, be extraordinary, if theſe phenomena 
did not now and then happen. It is the fame 
in reſpect to the ſhowers of brimflone, which are 
faid to fall frequently. This rain is not brim- 
ſtone, properly ſpeaking, although it is poſſible 
that the atmoſphere being. full of fulpherous 
particles, ſome of them may mix with the rain. 
Bat it has been found, from many obſervations, 
that theſe rains are only flowers or coloured 
feeds of plants, or ſmall fand and yeHowiſh duſt, 
which the wind raiſes and brings from r 
ent countries, that mix with the rain. The 
_ ſuppoſed flowers of wheat are formed in the ſame 
way. When heavy rain falls in places where 

there grows much fmall celandine, it uncovers 
their roots which are very ſlender. The little 
ſcallions which adhere to them, looſen and 
| ſcatter about, and is ſuppoſed to be wheat fallen 
from the clouds, which ſuperſtitious people 
believe to be a fign of ſcarcity and famine.” But, 


from whence come all thoſe caterpillars, with 445; 


which the gardens and fields are ſometimes 


Rrewed * rain has fallen? Nothing more 
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e chan this. "The atmoſphere containing 
numberleſs different ſorts of- matter, it is very 
probable that inſets with their eggs ſhould mix 
in it. The latter only require a place to hatch 
in; conſequently, when they fall with the rain, 


they ſtick to the leaves, and there come to life. 


I The poſlibility of this is proved by the following 
fact, related by reſpectable writers: the rains 
which fall in Philadelphia, during the month * 
Auguſt, bring with them inſects, which, when 
they ſtick to men's ſkins, and are not immedi- 
ately taken off, bite and cauſe violent itching. 
And if theſe little animals happen to fall on 
woolen ſtuff, they fix in 155 and multiply: like 
moths. _ 
We are not ſenſible mk of our obligation 
to naturaliſts for having, by their enquiries and 
_ remarks, removed ſo many ſuperſtitious preju- 
dices. It muſt however be confeſſed, that the 
' .common. people are ſtill full of them, which 
ſhews that men in general are inore inclined to 
error than to truth, and that they are not con- 
vinced, as they ought to be, of the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God's government. Let us not 
diſhonour our reaſon, and God himſelf, by 
ſuch prejudices. Let it be to us a ſource of 
conſolation and joy, to be more and more con- 
vinced that every thing in nature is well ordered, 
and that * e _ views ann, 
wiſe. | x 
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STN TT IIR PLANTS. rt 


Ge 7 E obſerve certain motions in plants, 1 
| make it doubtful whether they have ſenſibility 
or not. There are vegetables, the flowers and 
leaves of which, contract and ſhrink from the 


touch. We ſee others, which open and cloſe 
their flowers at certain fixed hours of the day, 


ſo regularly, as to mark the time very exactly. 
Others take a fngular form in the night, and 
fold themſelves up. Theſe motions in the plants 
are the ſame, whether they are in the open air, 
or ſhut up in a cloſe room. Thoſe which al- 
ways live, under water, raiſe their heads above 
it in the time of ſeeding. The movements of 
a marſhy plant, diſcovered lately in Carolina, 
are ſtill more ſingular: the upperſide, arid edge 


of its round leaves are covered with a number 


of notches, which are extremely irritable. 
When an infe& chances to creep on this upper- 
ſide, the leaf folds it up cloſe, and preſſes it to 
death, and then opens itſelf again. We may 
every day obſerve certain regular motions in 
ſome of the plants in our gardens. The 
tulips blow in fine weather, but they cloſe . 
again when it rains, or at ſun- ſet. Scotch 
vegetables, ſuch as peaſe and beans, open 
their huſks when they grow dry, and roll 
up like chips. . oats, when raden a tables 
| "GD: 
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often move of che mfelves; particularly if they 
have been made warm in the hand. Do we 
not alſo obſerve the fun- flower, and ſeveral 
other plants always turned towards the fun ? 
"Theſe are undeniable facts, which any body may 
eafily experience. From thence it was wiſhed 
to draw a concluſion, that there was ſome ſen- 
Ability in plants; and it is true that the above- 
mentioned facts give ſome degree of probability 
to that opinion. But, on the other. hand, 
ae has not been any other mark of ſenſibility 
diſcovered in plants; every thing appears abſo- 
tutely mechanical in them. We plant a ſhrub, 
and we deſtroy it, without obſerving any 
analogy between the animal and it. We ob- 
ſerve a plant ſhobt, grow, bloſſom, and turn to 
ſeed, as we obſerve the hand of a watch ran 
| over all the points of the dial. The moſt ex- 
act anatomy of a plant, does not diſcover any 
organ the leaſt reſembling the ſeat of animal 
_ ſenſibility. When we oppoſe theſe obſervations 
to thoſe from whence the ſenſibility of plants 
may be inferred, we remain indoubt, and know 
not how to explain the above-mentioned pheno- 
mena. Perhaps all we obſerve in regard to the 
motions of plants, may only proceed from the 
conſtruction of ſome of their fibres, which 
ſometimes contract, and ſometimes expand. 
Perhaps the ſubtile exhalations of our bodies 
cauſe the ſenſitive, plants to ſhrink when we 
_-youch them. But it may alſo poſſibly be, that 
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all nature being linked, the firſt degree of ſen- 
ſation may ſubſiſt in certain plants; as indeed 
the ſtep is very narrow between the plant and 
the muſcle ſheli-fiſli. Therefore ſenſibility may 
perhaps extend even to plants, at © leaſt to ele 
neareſt to the animal. 

Behold how very imperfect our Woo lh e 1 
on theſe ſubjects! All is meer conjecture. "We 
can neither deny, nor poſitively aſſert the ſenſi- 
bility of plants. Let us reſt in uncertainty, and 
not endeavour to paſs the bounds preſcribedy. 
Let us only give the glory due to our Creator, 
and be perſuaded, that whatever may be the 

principal of theſe * henomena, the plan he has 
formed in this reſpect, as in all the reſt, muſt 
be dictated by bum wiſdom and goodneſs. 
It is not neceſſary for us to have a fuller know- 
ledge of this matter; and though it remains 
obſcure and problematical, we knowenough to 
ſatisfy a reaſonable curioſity. Let us endeavour 
to apply the knowledge we have, without loſing 
time in ſpeculations more curious than uſeful ; 

and without aiming at underſtanding what may 
perhaps be reſerved for thoſe who come after us, 
or even for 2 itlelf. 
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AT a a ſeaſon herein nature presente to our 
eyes none but pleaſing cheerful ſcenes, there are 
ſome people notwithſtanding, who ſtill com- 
plain and murmur. . Summer, they ſay, would 
ſill indeed be delightful, if ſtorms did not come 
to diſturb and baniſh all joy from their ſouls, 
The fear of thunder and ſtorms is chiefly owing 
to the opinion of their being the effects of the 
wrath of heaven, and miniſters of its vengeance. 
For if, on the contrary, we conſidered how 
.much theſe ſtorms contribute to purify the air 
from numberleſs noxious vapours, and to ferti- 
lize the earth; if we would take proper precau- 
tions againſt the terrible effects of lightning; 
the ſtorms would ceaſe to be fo dreadful to us, 
and ſenſible people would look upon them as 
| bleſings, more formed to inſpire gratitude than 


terror. But it may be ſaid, however, and can- 


not be denied, that thunder-ſtorms. often do 
great miſchief, How frequently has lightning 
ſtruck men and animals, and conſumed whole 
towns and villages? Yet tothis we may anſwer, 
that here, as in many other caſes, terror greatly 
magnifies the evil and the danger. To ſhew 
how little chance there is of being ſtruck by 


lightning, it is enough to know, that out of ſe- | 
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ven hundred and fifty thouſand, perfons who 


- died in the ſpace of | thirty years in London, x 


there were but two of them killed by lightning. 
Obſerve: alfo, that during the greateſt claps of 


thunder moſt people prolong their fear without 
reaſons 


Whoever. has time to fear the natural 
conſequences of lightning is already. out of dan- 
ger. It is only the lightning which is fatals 
When we have ſeen and not been touch by 
it, and when the thunder does not come with 


it immediately, it is doubly fooliſh to turn pale, 


or tremble at hearing of a clap, or to ſtop the 
ears for fear of a ſound which is no longer dan» 
gerous. What ought to put an end ſooner to 


our fright, or prevent it entirely, is, that after 
the flaſh of lightning is over, we may ſecurely 
wait for the clap of thunder, as it is certainly 


as harmleſs as the ſound of a cannon, The 
thunder tells us we have eſcaped the danger, and 


at the ſame time informs us at what diſtance it 
is: for the greater ſpace of time there is be- 


tween the clap of thunder and the flaſh of 
lightning, the more diſtant is the ſtorm. 

The fureſt means to guard againſt fear of 
thunder, or any other alarming phenomena of 
nature, is td endeavour to have a good conſci- 
ence; The righteous man, calm and compoſed, 
fears not the judgments of heaven. He knows 


 __ at God's commands all nature is armed 


againſt finners. But even when -the ſupreme 


Judge ſtrikes and terrifies the wicked, the good 
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man knows that the: eee of 
Heaven. He hears che thunder roar, but he 
adores, commands the ſtorm; He knows wken 
it is only to terrify, and when it is to ſtrike. 

He ſports with the tempeſts and Rorits. He 
makes uſe of them to convinte the infidel (who 
dares doubt it), of his exiftence, and to give 
terror to the wicked, It is not for the friends 
of God to tremble. It is their glory to love 
and put their truſt in him even when his thun 
der roars. A day will come, when raifed above 
the ſtormy regions, they will traverſe the clouds 
dy che light of his ligbtnings.“ They will then 
find, chat even thunder is a blefling, which 
God makes uſe of in order to purify the air; 


and they will bleſs that great Being, who, 
though under an appearance the moſt dreadful, 
Kill. vouchlafes | t * the wants of the 
earth. 


AVGVST xXx. . 
SUMMER FURNISHES US WITH Bacre or 
DEATH» 2 


A FEW wide ago our gardens afforded us 
cheerful pleaſing ſcenes, where every thing in- 
Fpired ferene delight. But now the proſpe&t 
becomes daily leſs agreeable and leſs varied. 
Moſt of the en en adorned: -our gardens 
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are gone, and a few only remain, which but 
recal to us the charming ſcene we enjoyed ſo 


: early, Theſe revolutions in nature are WLTuge 


tive leſſons for us. There is a time of life, in 

which we have all the charms of ſpring ; we 
are admired and loved, and excellent fruit is 
expected from us, But how often is this expeCt- 


ation diſappointed ? |; The bloſſoms drop off 
even before they are blown; a. fit of fickneſs / 


robs us of all our charms, and a premature death 
puts an end to all hopes, We obſerve that the 
ſpring flowers, which laſt till ſummer, wither 
then, and are gone in a few hours. A ſtriking 
emblem of death! There ſcarce paſſes a day in 
which we do not behold men ſurpriſed with ſad+ 


den death, when they leaſt expect it; one af 


the many means which God makes uſe of to 
draw us to our end. It is true that, from ha- 


bit, we become almoſt indifferent to the death of 


fo many fellow-citizens as are ſuddenly cut off. 
But it is not the leſs true, that the days of 
man are as the graſs of the field. In the morn- 
ing it is green and groweth-up, but in the even- 
ing it is cut dawn, dried up, and withered.? 
We are now in a ſeaſon when we „ 


to avoid the heat of the ſun, and ſeck the cool 


ſnade of the foreſts. But are not theſe retreats 


calculated to make us reflect on the: ſilence and 


darkneſs of the grave? It is there that we ſhalt 


find reſt. after the fatigue and heat of the day. 


The mower prepares to mow his corn. The 


„ AV xx 


ſeythe cuts down the wheat on every ſide, and 
leaves deſert and empty fields behind. This re- 
minds us of our own lot. All fleſh is as graſs, 
and the whole duration: of this life, with all its 
glory, is but as the flower of the field. Man 
flouriſhes for a little, and is then cut down, 
when the great Ruler of the harveſt ordains its 


The very bees proclaim. this truth. When we 


reflect on the activity and induſtry with which 


they gather and prepare their honey, we learn 


to lay up early treafures of wiſdom and virtue, 
which may be a comfort to us in our old age, 


and in the hour of death. The farmers will 


ſoon unite in gathering the fruits of the earth, 
to lay them up in their barns. Theſe days of 


harveſt are the moſt important of the whole 
year. But how ſolemn will that great day be, 
in which the Creator himſelf will be the reaper! 


that, in which all the dead ſhall riſe from the 
grave, and the ſupreme Judge ſhall ſay to his 
angels, Gather: ye together firſt the tares, 


% and bind them in bundles to burn them; but 


ce gather the wheat into my bara l' 0 

I! heſe are not the only emblems of death with 
which nature furniſhes us, but they are the 
ſtrongeſt. The man who reflects upon them, 
can only conſider them as pictures of the bre- 
vity and frailty of life; and there is no danger 
that ſuch reflections as theſs ſhould: diſturb that 


cheerfulnefs ſo natural to us in ſummer. Medi- 


tations.on death are the beſt means of improv- 
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- ing this 94557 ſeaſon, and making it ſtill more 
agreeable than it is. When once we look on 
death in its proper light, far from conſidering 
it as an enemy to pleaſure, we acknowledge that 
the thought ennobles and increaſes our happi- 
neſs. Should we run into imprudent exceſſes 
in ſummer time, if the thought of death was 
preſent to us! Should we make an improper uſe 
of God's bleſſings, if we remembered, that the 
hour will come wherein we muſt give an account 
of our actions? Would the goods of this life 
corrupt our hearts, if we conſidered how fleet- 
ing they are? Should we place our firſt happi- 
neſs in the enjoyment of the world and its plea- 
ſures, if we accuſtomed ourſelves to think, that 
we ſhould one day enjoy a better world, with | 
ee, dn a eee e 
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Caverns or THE Hare or aun Barr. i 


. Set 


On of the chief PR of ths nad fin our - 
globe is certainly the ſun, and its poſition: rela- 


tively to ſuch and ſuch parts of the earth. When 
the ſun is in the ſouth, the days are not ſo hot. 


towards the north, as when that planet is near 
the northern pole. The ſame is obſerved in 


— 
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the 888 parts «6 the n 1 the ſun 
is turned towards the north, In countries 
where the ſun is generally vertical, the cold is 
never ſo great as to freeze the rivers or lakes: 
on the contrary, the heat is always intenſe. It 
becomes violent when the ſun is long above the 
horizon; and by that means darts its rays a con- 
iderable time on the ſame place. This, is the 
reaſon that, towards the poles, where the days 
are very long, the heat is ſometimes intenſe in 
certain countries. When all this is conſidered, 
2 muſt neceſſarily conclude, that the ſun and 
Ats -polition, with regard to the earth, is one of 

— chief cauſes of the heat in the open air. 
Hut this is not the only cauſe, for if it were, all 
the ſummers would be equally cool. The tem- 
perature of the air myſt alſo be then exactly the 
ſame in all countries fituated in the {ame climate. 
which is not the caſe. It is obſerved that, on the 
| higheſt mountains, where there are ſpacious plains 
at top, and upon which there are alſo other hills 
and other plains, it is fill much colder than in 
low lands and deep vallies. Even under the line, 
if from a plain where the heat is oppreſſive, we 
go up a hill 12,000 feet high, we ſhall find the 
marpeſt cold, we ſhall find ourſelves in the re- 
gion of ſnow and ĩee. It has alſo been remarked 
in winter, that when the cold has been-ſevere in 
the day time, it has ſenſibly diminiſhed towards 
midnight; and the weather becomes temperate, 
though the rays of the ſun do not then warm 
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* Amoſphere. It is deere certain; that 
there may be a heat in the air which is not im- 


mediately produced by the ſun, There are cer- 


tain bodies, which, by friction or pereuſſion, 
grow warm and take fire. The axle-trees of 
wheels take fire when the carriages go too faſt, 


and are not properly greaſed. Other ſubſtanees 


grow warm, and even inflame, when they meet 
together. If a certain quantity of water is 


poured on a bundle of hay or ſtraw, it will oc« 


caſion a conſiderable degree of heat. Bodies 
which corrupt or ferment, often acquire a Heat 


perceptible 8 thermometer, or merely by 
the feeling. ven 
tain ſubſtances may occahon mixtures, diffolu- 


tions, and combinations which produce great 


heat, — Thus then we may account for the 
production of heat in · the air. In the firſt place, 
the ſun is the principal cauſe of it: to the heat 


proceeding from this planet is united that of 
many living creatures; that of fire produced by 
wood, coal, and other combuſtibles; chat which 
comes out of the bowels of the earth, the bet - 


tom of the ſea, and from mineral and warm 
ſprings. This heat is often much inereaſed by 


the fermentations which different bodies under- 
go, whether in the ſurface of the earth, or in 


the higher atmoſphere, and which occaſion hot 
vapours. When therefore all ſort of little par- 


ticles, ſuch as float in the tower atmoſphere, | 
and are ealculated to receive and retain heats 


in the air, the motion of cer= 
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when they grow. warm, ;and are carried away by 


the wind or rain, and gradually increaſes, and 


becomes more and more intenſe. ' On the con- 


trary, it abates . any of the nme. 


ed cauſes ceaſe. 
All theſe plans are works of the wiſdom and 


fo goodneſs of God; they are uſeful to all the ha- 


bitable parts of the globe ; and he has granted 
to each climate that degree of happineſs it was 
ſuſceptible of. But we, in particular, who live 
under a temperate climate, we more ſenſibly ex- 
perience his paternal care. Heat and cold are 


- diſpenſed to us in the wiſeſt proportion; and we 


ſhould be the moſt ungrateful of beings, were 
we not to e Ds e his e 


Yowards us. 
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Vanrery oF PLANTS 


Ox NE of the: things maſt worthy our 8 


tion in the vegetable kingdom is the great va- 
riety of plants. They are varied in reſpect to 
their parts, their production, their properties, 
and qualities. The manner in which ſome 
plants become fruitful is ſtill very obſcure. It is 
little known, for example, how it operates in 


moſs, , maſhrooms, and fern. There are plants 
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which ſhew us Gofuion monſtroſities: there are 
flowers which have no heads; there are ſome; 
from the middle of which ſpring out other 
flowers. Certain plants, called ſoporiferous, 


which turn at night differently from what they 


do in the day. Others turn towards the ſun; 


others ſhrink and contract when we touch them. 
There are flowers which open and ſhut at cer - 


tain regular hours. Some ſhoot up, bloſſom, 


bear fruit, and drop their leaves ſooner chan 
others. Plants differ alſo, in reſpect to the 


are originally wild; that is to ſay, that they 


grow of themſelves, and without culture. The 
Creator aſſigned for plants, a climate adapted to 
their nature and purpoſes, and where they 
ſhould arrive at the greateſt perfection. But 


thoſe which are exotic, may be naturalized with 


us, and made to ſucceed very well, provided 
care is taken to procure for them tlie degree of 


heat their nature requires. What particularly 


charms the eye is the variety of forms in plants. 
Let the moſt perfect of them be compared to 


5 thoſe which are leaſt ſo; or let even the differ- 


ent ſorts of the ſame ſpecies be compared, and 
we cannot but admire the aſtoniſhing variety of 
models from which nature draws the vegetable 


World. We ſtep with wonder from the truffle 
to the ſenſitive plant, from the muſhroom to 
the carnation, from the acorn to the lilac, from 
the naſtoch to the roſe- tree, from moſs to the 
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6 Wenn Aae zhe oak; from 
the miſletoe to the orange · tree, from the ivy to 
the fir. If we confider the numerous ſorts of 
muſhrooms, or the kind of plants which we 
call impenfeti, we cannot but admire the fertility 
of nature ini the production of thoſe vegetables; 
we afterwards riſe: ſome ſteps up the chain of 
plants, we behold with. pleaſure the degrees of 
thoſe with ſtalks, from the graſs wich grows 
detween the ſtones, to that meftimable plant to 
which we owe our principal food. We,; in the 
neut place, obſerve: the variety of | creeping 
plants, from the tender bind-weed-to:the vine. 
We cannot too much admire the perfect harmo- 
ny, as well as the variety of the-work of nature. 
Every plant, from the hyſſop which grows on 
walls, to the cedar of Lebanon, have the ſame 
eſſential parts. A little herb is as complete a 1 
plant as the moſt beautiful roſe, and the roſe is 1 
not leſs ſo than the fineſt oak. All belong to ] 
the fame ſource; all follow the fame general 
laws of growth, propagation, and multiplying, 
and yet each Tpecies is-diftin& from the other, 
Among ſo many millions of plants, there is not 
one which Has not its diſtin character, pro- 
perties, and particular manner of taking nou- 
ment, of growing, and continuing its ſpe- 
es. What mexhauſtible riches in their colours, 
— — Thoſe are happy, whe 
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are capable of obſerving this variety, and of 


taſting the many different beauties of the vege- - 


table kingdom. What pleaſure may not the 
mind experience in ſuch a ſtudy ! After having 
once enjoyed it, we ſhould find ſo many charms 
in it, that we ſhould prefer it to all others. 
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5 Revixerions ox THE ANIMAL CararioN. 


well-governed ſtate, in 8 chere are a pro- 
per number of inhabitants, each in the place 
appointed for them. All have the faculties ne. 
ceſſary ſor the employments deſigned them. 
They are induced by rewards and'/puniſhments 


do fulfil their. deſtination, and are protected as 


much as they ct quite from their ſeveral enemies. 
In this animal Kingdom, the little and the weak 

which compoſe the greateſt part of it, are ſub- 
| jet to the ſtrong and the powerful; but the 
whole are ſubject to man, as to the repreſenta- 
tive of the Deity. Animals find, in every part 
of the earth, enough to employ them, and 
enough to feed on. They are accordingly dif- 
perſed throughout every where; and their na- 
ture, their organs, their erh conſtitutions, 
are all adapted to the different ſituations deſigned 

Vol. II. P 
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V E may n che animal kingdom as a 
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them. Their employments differ greatly. An 
tend either to increaſe their ſpecies, to maintain 


an equal balance between the animal and the 
yegetable kingdom, to provide proper food, or 
to defend themſelves from their enemies. Let 
us obſerve, that every part of their bodies are 
ſuited to their offices, and to the nature of their 
ſouls. The Creator has given them an inſtinct 
to compenſate for the want of reaſon. An in- 
ſtinct varied in a thouſand ways, and according 
to their ſeveral wants; an inftin& for motion, 
for food, to enable them to diſtinguiſh.it with 
certainty, to find it out, to ſeize upon it, and 
to prepare it; inſtinct to build neſts and proper 
habitations, to lay in proviſions, to transform 
themſelves; inſtinct for the increaſe of their 
kind; inftinQ to defend and ſecure themſelves, 
&c. In each claſs of animals there are fome 
which live on prey, and individuals which ſu- 
perabound in other claſſes. Each ſpecies has 
| its particular enemies, which keep up the pro- 
per balance, and prevent any from multiplying 
too much. The ſick animals, or thoſe that 
have any defect, are generally the firſt which 
ſerve as food for others. The fruit and the 
carcaſſes which corrupt are eaten up, the earth 
is not incommoded by them, nor the air in- 
fected. Thus nature preſerves its beauty, freſh- 
neſs and purity.— The beaſts of prey have a 
make conformable to their defign. They are 
| endowed either 1 3 iliey, 


AUS UST/ Axl. aw - 


induſtry, or addreſs. But in order t0:prevernt 
them from deſtroying hole pebies, *they'ate | 
confined within certain limits- They 46" wi6t - 
multiply ſo faſt as other animals; and often 
deſtroy one another, or their young are food 
for other creatures. Some ſleep during winter, 
digeſt lowly, and feed on fruits of che earth for 
want of other food. The weaker animals are 
provided with defence in proportion to the ir 
ſituation, and the dangers to which they are 
enpaſed. Their natural arms, their ſwiftneſs, 
their habitations, their ſeales or ſhells; thetr 
cunning preſerve them from deſtruction; 41d 
by theſe; means the proper balance i is always kept 
up, as to the number in every ſpecies of the 
brute creation. Animals are in ſome meaſure 
conſtrained to acquit themſelves of the Part 5 
them, becauſe their happineſs depends : 
upon it. They find their well-being in follow- 
ing the laws-preſcribed by nature; as, on, the 
contrary, they could not tranſgreſs them ME 
drawing all ſorts of evil upon themſelves. ; 
animals which give milk are the Bargen, cs gd 
conſequently the leaſt numetous,'b but they i | 
very important offices. Thoſe of birds alſo 
various. They eat the ſuperfluous ſeeds, t 
devour carcaſes, they diminiſh the number of 
every ſort of inſet. Moſt amphibious creatures 
prey on other animals. The ſmalleſt animals 
are the moſt numerous, and in proportion, more 
voracious than the larger. They make many 
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eee ſtozeful, and ſerve. for other uſeful 
purpoſes. All we behold ſo admirable in the 


animal kingdom proves che exiſtence of a Being 
who poſſeſſes the higheſt degree of wiſdom and 
knowledge. Who but he could have peopled 
this immenſe globe with ſo many different ſpe- 
dies of living creatures, providing for them every 
thing neceſſary? Who but he could give food 
to ſuch infinite multitudes of creatures according 
to their different taſtes, and find them cloathing, 
habitations, and whatever they require to guard 
and defend themſelves with ſo much addreſs 
and ſagacity, ſo many inſtincts, and ſuch in- 
duſtry 2... Who but he could haye kept up the 
equal balance between ſo many different ſpecies 
and claſſes of animals > Who but he could ap- 
point for, each living creature the element ſuited 
to it? or form that amazing number of limbs, 


_ Joints, bones, muſcles, and nerves joined toge- 


ther, and placed with ſo much art, harmony, 

and. perfection, that. each animal can perform 

| its ſeveral motions, in the manner moſt conve- 
nient and beſt adapted to its way of A and 
ge different ſituations it is in? 

DO Loxd God Almighty! it is thou _ hs 
25 lat 15 ſuch, thingy, and. to thee belonge;h 
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Africa, and America. | | 
for it is about goo German miles in length, and 


and have ſubdued near half the earths; None 
but the Europeans travel into the four quarters 


ple ſo well informed as they are, or who-cultis _ i 
vate the arts. and iciences with. more ſugcꝑſo {1 


parts are inhabited by, a multitude of; different 


and in their religion Aſia is the largeſt known 
cContinent.: it is between 1500 and 2090» Ger- 
man leagues long, and 1200 wide. As the 
countries that are in the interior of ;this, part 
al the world do not enjoy the cook ſca breezes 
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All u the, Fee aa of een are i 
| 


div ided into four pruncipal-pyarts;.- Europe, Aſia, 
Euxope is the ſmalleſt, 


1500. wide. The Europeans, however, poſſeſs 
countries in the three other ꝓarts of the World; 


of the globe, to carry home the; produce; of. a 
the different countries; nor ate there any peo 


Europe i is the only part of the earth Which is 
every where cultivated and covered wẽith t ]ͥ2s 
and villages. The only place where the inhabit- 
ants keep up a conſtant intercourſe, and pro- 
feſs nearly the ſame religion. The three other 


nations, which have no connection with one 


another ;. who are ſcarce acquainted, and wWho [| 
differ greatly in their manners, way gf Hing. 


E 
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as they are not watered b many rivers, as they 
Have vaſt plains and barren mountains, the 1 
and cold are in the extreme. The earth is un- 


fruitful, and conſequently never well cultivated, 
Even at this time thoſe countries are only inha- 


bited by people, who in the morning pull down 
their towns and: villages to carry them ſome 
miles farrher, and build them up again at night 
in an Hour. It ſeems as if nature had made 
this wandering and unſettled life neceſſary ; and 
intended, that the eſtabliſhment, laws, and go- 


vernment of theſe people ſhould be leſs durable, 
and more ſubject to change than elſewhere, The 


other people of Aſia often ſuffer greatly from 
the reſtleſs and unquiet character of theſe wan- 


dering nations. The northern parts, which are 


full of lakes, marſhes, and foreſts, have never 
been regularly inhabited; but the ſouthern, 
eaſtern, and weſtern countries are the fineſt in 
the world, particularly thoſe ſituated in the 
ſouth. They are wonderfully fertile, and pro- 
duce the neceſfaries of life in great abundance. 


Next to Aﬀia, Africa is the largeſt part of 


our hemifphere. It is a thouſand Teagues ſquare. 


As it is under the torrid zone, there are im- 
menſe fandy deſerts; mountains of prodigious 
height; foreſts burnt up; and monſters of 


every {art there. Fhe oppreſſive heat enervates 
and weakens every faculty of the ſoul. Confe- 


quently the ſtates are in general ill governed 


there. The ene part of Africa is ful 
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almoſt unknown : though that quarter of the 
world is the neareſt to Europe.—America was 
not diſcovered by the Europeans till within 


- ſome centuries. It is divided into two conti- 


nents, - ſeparated only by a very narrow iſthmus, 
or neck of land; and ſurrounded by a great 
many iſlands... The cold climate of the north - 


ern php; its few productions, and its diſtance 


from. inhabited countries, prevent its being en- 
tirely known as yet; but we have every reaſon 


to believe, that the natives are uncivilized. The 
earth there is ſti covered with foreſts and 


marſhes.; and hitherto. the Europeans have only 
cultivated the eaſtern coalts. In the ſouth of 
America there were formerly ſome great na- 
tions. The remainder was inhabited by ſavages. 
It is the country for ſerpents, reptiles, and in- 


ſects, which are much larger than in Europe. 


It may be ſaid, on the whole, that America is 
the country of greateſt extent, bur with the 


feweſt inhabitants. 
If we reckon the number of leagues theſe 


four parts of the globe occupy, their fize will 
appear very conſiderable; and yet all the known. 


countries make bat a fourth. part of this earth. 


And what is our world in ag Hens with thoſe 
immenſe bodies in which God has placed in 
the firmament! It is loſt in the numberteſs mvl- 


titude of celeſtial. globes, like a grain of ſand in 


Aa RT mountain. 
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N E every moment experichce . uſe of 
ght, but we cannot with certainty decide the 
nature of it. All that has been faid on the ſub- 
ject, by the greateſt philofophers, is no more 
than conjecture. Perhaps light is only a fluid 
ſubſtance, by which we are ſurrounded, and 
which may only require, in order to be percep- 
tible, the being put in motion by the ſan or ſome 
other fiery body: or perhaps, it is the fire it- 
ſelf which, by the infinitely ſubtile particles 
iſſuing from it, gently ſtrikes our eyes at a cer- 
tain diſtance. The firſt of theſe hypotheſes has 
been adopted by the moſt famous naturaliſts. It 
is certain at leaſt, that there is a great differ- 
ence between fire and light. The latter is 
beyond all compariſon. more ſubtile than fire. 
It penetrates glaſs and other tranſparent bodies 
in a moment, whereas fire does it very ſlowly. 
The pores of glaſs, conſequently, muſt be large. 
enough for the light to paſs through them eaſily 
while the fire meets more reſiſtance, becauſe it 
is leſs ſubtile. It is obſervable, that fire moves 
much flower than light. Let burning coals be 
put into a room, and the heat will ſpread but 
flowly, and the air will only grow warm by de- 
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Prei but, as ſoon asa lighted candle is tog Ft - 
into a room, it is ſuddenly lighted by it, and 


ſeen wherever its rays can reach. Prom theſe 


and ſome other facts, we conclude*that fire and 


light are different ſubſtances, though we gene. 
rally ſee them both together, and though ore 
may be occaſioned by the other. But We may 
very poſſibly draw ſome falſe conſequences from 
hence. The properties and effects of light are 


not iefs incomprehenſiblè than its nature; The 


rapidity with which it accumulates is prodigious. 


I its ſwiſtneſs was trot-prbhter” un Wr f 


ſound, it would take up ſeventeen years to come 
from the ſun to us, but it only requires from 
ſeven to eight minutes to do 16. In chat ſhort 
time a ray of the ſun darts over many mien 
- of leagues, and in a ſecond it goes over twen- 


ty thouſand; Now, as ſound reaches only 10% 
feet in a ſecond; a globule of light muſt be 
590, ooo times more fabtile than a particle of 


air, although the latter is not viſible to the na- 


ked eye, nor even with the beſt magnifying 
glaſſes. Beſides, the obſervations of aſtrono- 
mers inform us, that the rays of a faxed ſtar, in 
order to reach us, muſt gofarther than a'cantion 


ball ſhort with the greateſt force could go in the 


| ſpace of 104,000millions of years. 'T heextentor 


expanſion of light is not leſs inconecivable.: The 


ſpace in whieh it ſpreads has no Hmits, but he 
univerſe itſelf, the immenſity of Which enceeds 


the e of- . IF. 
P5 
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almoſt boundleſs extent is the cauſe of the moſt 


diſtant objects (for example the heavenly bodies) 


being diſcernible with the help of teleſcopes, or 
even by. the naked eye. And, if we had opti- 
cal inſtruments, which could extend our ſight 
as far as the light can ſpread itſelf, we ſhould be 


enabled to ſee bodies in the moſt. diſtant extre- 


mities of the univerſe. It is certain, that our 
underſtandings are too limited to inveſtigate 
the deſigns of God; in reſpe& to the nature of 
and properties of light. But it is no leſs true, 
that we might explain many things if we give 
proper attention to them. Why, for example, 
does light ſpread on all ſides with ſuch prodigi- 
ous ſwifineſs, if it not in order that an infinite 


number of objects ſhould be ſeen at the ſame 


time by a vaſt number of people? Do not the 


rays dart ſo rapidly, for the purpoſe of diſcover- 


ig to us quiekly, even the maſt diſtant objects? 
I the inereaſe ot rays acted more flowly, there 
would reſult from thence great inconvenience z. 
the light would not be near ſo ſtrong or bright, 
the rays would not penctrate ſo well, and the 
darkneſs-woutd be diſſipated but ſlowly and with 
_ &ifhevitye: Why are che particles of light fo 
Wonderfully ſubtile, if it were not in order to 
paint even the: moſt minute objects to the eye? 
Why is there not mare denſity in theſe parti- 
les. Why are they not ſo thing if it is not to 
pPyevent them from daazzling us with their 
; eee or ee us, 7 their beat? 
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Why are the rays reftacted in ſo many ways, if 
It is not to make n more pe to 
us? 

Thus, the "oa ever Gans in view the- * K 
nefit and happineſs of his creatures. If he had 
not created light, how many ſources of en- 
joyment ſhould we be deprived of! And: how 


narrow would the limits be of our Knowledge 


and our occupations! 1 TY” 
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| 13 may undoubtedly be nene among 


the moſt beautiful creatures in the world. The 


form of their bodies is ſo regular and perfect, 


that it is enough to convince us of the wiſdom of 
the Creator. They, as well as thoſe animals 
who give milk, have bones; but they are very 


differently clothed. Their bodies are covered 


with feathers faſtened into the ſkin ; laid one 
over another in regular order; and — 


Vith a foft and warm down: The large fea- 
thers are covered again over and under with 
ſmaller feathers. Each feather has a quil with 


beards. The quil is hollow at bottom, and 
from thence the feather receives its nouriſhment, 
Towards the top it 17 of a ſort of marrow. 


348 AVGUST: XXVI. | 
The beards are a range of little thin flat Saks. 


prefſed-cloſe to one another on both ſides, In- 
ſtead of the forelegs of the quadruped, the birds 


have two wings. They are compoſed of eleven 


bones, into- whicl are ſet the feathers intended 
for flight. Thefe- feathers turned baek, from 
a ſort of areh; ſtrengthened till more by twa 
rows of ſmaller- feathers, which cover over the 


root of the large ones. The mechaniſm-of the 


wings is truly admirable; they do not ſtrike 


| behind like the fins of fiſh, but they. act prepen- 


dicularly againſt the air; which is under them, 
and which aſſiſts the flight of the bird greatly. 


The wings are alittle hollow, in order to collect 
more air; and yet they are ſo cloſe, that no air 


can penetrate through them. The body is ſuſ- 
pended between the two wings in a perfect ba- 
lance ;. and in the manner beſt adapted for the 


ſeveral motions it. is te perform. The heads of 
birds are ſmall, that the weight may not retard 


the vibration of the wings; and to be more 


Proper to cut the air, and. make their way 


through that element. The principal uſe of the | 
tail is to: ſapply the place of a rudder ; but it 


particularly ſerves to-preſerve the balance. in fly- 
ing, and to aſſiſt the bird in riſing into the air, 

and deſcending again. The legs (never more 

than two) are generally ſo placed, as to keep 


the body in the centre of gravity. Some birds 
have them more behind, and can only make uſe 
of chem in wimmi e | 
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of the thigh, of the leg properly ſpeaking, and 


the claws. The thighs are covered with muſcles, 
and almoſt always with feathers. ' As for the 


legs, they are thin and generally without fea- 


thers. Moſt birds have four toes; three of 
which are before, and one behind. At the end 
of the toes they have nails; which they make 
uſe of either to perch, or Weiss their prey, 
and to take up their food. Some birds feed on 
animals of different ſres, others on plants, and 


particularly on the fruit and ſeeds of plants. 


Thoſe which live on ſeeds, ſteep and ſoften them 
in their crop ; from whence- theiri can paſs but 
little food at a · time into the ſtomach, becauſe in 
this ſort of bird is but ſmall. Their ſtomachs 
are compoſed of very ſtrong muſeles, by means 


of which the food is-fo-muchithe better bruifed 
and ground, as thoſe birds generally ſwallow 


-fand, and little hard ſharp ſtones: to aſſiſt digeſ- 
tion. Birds of prey, have much weaker ſto- 
machs, but they alſo have recourſe to ſtones to 
facilitate its functions. One muſt have loſt their 


-xeaſon, not to trace the wiſdom and providence 
of God in the formation of birds. Their bo- 


dies are formed throughout the whole, with 
ſuch art and harmony, as to be perfectly adapted 
to their way of life, and their different Wants, 
The ſtork and the heron, which muſt feek their 
| food.chiefly in marſhes, have long bills; and 
are raiſed high, that they may xun into, the War 
ter without wetting * and get very 
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far in to reach their prey. The vulture a 
eagle, who live only by rapine, are provided 
with great wings, ſtrong claws, and ſharp bills; 
which are neceſſary to keep them from ſtarving. 
The fwallow's bill is ſmall and pointed; the 
mouth large and cut up to the eyes; on one hand 
not to miſs the inſects they meet flying; and on 
the other that they may pierce through them 
more eaſily. The ſwan has in its windpipe, a 
particular refervoir, from whence it draws air 
enough to breathe when it puts its head and 
neck under water to ſeek food. Several little 
birds, which flutter and hop among the thick 
buſhes, have a pellicle on their eyes to guard 
them. In a word, the formation of each is. 
wonderfully adapted to its way of life. Each 
ſpecies is perfect in its kind; and no limb is uſe- 
leſt, ſuperfluous, or deformed. The wiſdom 
obſervable in this will appear ſtill more extraor- 
dinary, if we conſider that every part of a bird, 
at the ſame time as it is ſuited to their uſes, alſo 
combines to adorn and give them the moſt beau- 
tiful form. What wonderful difference of con- 
ſtruction, proportion, colour and voice do we: 
not obſerve between the raven and the ſwallow, 
the partridge and the vulture, the wren and the 
oftrich; the owl and the peacock, the crow and 
the nightingale? All theſe birds are beautiful 
and regular in their kind; but each has its pe- 
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Thus may the ſight of birds become uſeful to 
us, if we accuſtom ourſelves to trace them up to 
the God that created them. Happy for us if we 
make this uſe of his creatures. What pleaſing 
employment may not ſuch reflections afford! 
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W need only caſt our eyes on the ky to be 
ſtruck with admiration at the fight of this mag- 
nificent work of the Creator. With what luſtre 


this rich canopy ſhines over our heads, particu- 


lar ly in the night, when millions of ſtars appear, 
and when the moon ſheds its mild light from 
far! Who can raiſe their eyes, and contemplate 
this beautiful ſcene without aſtoniſhment, witli- 
out the ſweeteſt emotion ! But we diſcover {till 


greater wonders when with the mind's eye we 


traverſe that immenſe ſpace, and make it the 
ſubject of reflection. Where are the bounds to 
this ſpace # Where the beginning or the end of 
it ? Globes without number, and ofa prodigious 
ſize, riſe there, one above another, and the 
human mind that would attempt to follow them 


in their rapid courſes, would ſoon. diſcover its 


i 


weakneſs, A pure etherial air, infinitely ſub- 
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tile, fills that ſpace; ſupports thoſe prodi; igious 
bodies, and traces for them the circles in which 
they continually run: There are no props or 
pillars to ſupport this immenſe vault and the 
enormous burdens with which it is loaded. It 
is not fuſpended or faſtened to any thing, and 
yet it has ſupported. itſelf for. millions of years, 
and will continue to do ſo for ever. What a. 
number and how. great the ſize of thoſe celeſtial: 
bodies with which the {Ky is filled !” The fize of. 
the ſun, and of many of the planets moving 
roumd-1t, much'exceeds*that-of our earth. And 
who knows how many there are of the other 
ſtars which may be ſtill more conſiderable ? Their 
prodigious diſtance makes them only appear to 
us little lights ſparkling in the fey. But in re- 
ality they are ſo many ſuns, the immenſe cir- 
cumference of which, cannot be meaſured. . 
With the naked eye we behold innumerable ce- 
leſtial bodies, when the abſence of the ſun in 
the night permits, us to ſee them ſhine. How 
many more do we diſcover with teleſcopes! It 
is alſo probable, that there are many out of 
the reach of our beſt glaſſes. We may venture. 
to aſſert, that many millions of ſuns and werlds 
roll in the firmament, and that our ſolar ſyſtem 
is but the ſmalleſt part of that great multitude 
ranged above us in fuch beautiful order. All 
this muſt naturally fill us with admiration. Thoſe 
bodies are in a perpetual motion, which is ſub- 
ject to inyariable Ns. They all turn Tound 
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their own axis, and moſt of them alſo run im- : 


menſe courſes round other globes. One parti- 
cular path is appointed for each of them, from 
whence they never deviate. They run their 
courſe with a ſwiftneſs which paſſes all imagina- 
tion. They have a force by which they fly 
from their centre, and yet an equal force re- 
tains them within their orbit. Though ſo many 
millions of bodies move in the ſame ſpace, they 
never interfere with one another. Thoſe ſtars 
which appear to us confuſedly ſpread in the fir- 


mament are, on the contrary, placed in the 
greateſt order and the moſt perfect harmony. 
They have riſen and ſet regularly i in the ſame. 


manner thefe millions of years, and aſtronomers 
can foretel exactly their pofition' and courſe, 


What new ſubjects of admiration we ſhould have, 


if we were better acquainted with thoſe innu- 
merable globes ! But we know little except the 


ſyſtem of which our earth makes a part, and of 


which the ſun is in a manner the chief or centre. 


Who can look up and contemplate the ſky 


without being ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at the 
thought of that great Being who framed ſuch 
magnificent works ? Let our admiration lead vs 
w bumble ourſelves, 4 to adore . | 
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"Tas field was. i lately n to great * 
ger. Impetuous winds whiſtled round it, and 
the ſtorms often threatened: to beat down and 
deſtroy the wheat. However, Providence has 
preſerved it hitherto. It is thus that the ſtorms 
of affliction often threaten to overwhelm us. But 
this very tempeſt is neceſſary : it purifies and 
roots out the tares of vice. In the midſt of trou- 
ble and ſorrow, our knowledge, faith, and hu- 
mility, inereaſe and ſtrengthen. It is true that, 
like the weak ear of corn, we ſometimes bend 
and are bowed down to the ground; but the 
merciful hand of our Father ſupports and raiſes 
us up again. Towards harveſt time, the corn 
. 'ripens faſt. The dew, the heat of the ſun, and 
the rain all combine to haſten. it. Oh! may we, 
from day to day, grow ripe for heaven. May 
all the events of our lives lead to that ſalutary 
end. Whatever be our ſituation here; whe- 
ther the ſun ſhines upon us, or is wrapt up in 
clouds ; whether our days be gloomy or ſerene ; 
no matter, provided all concur to increaſe our 
piety, and diſpoſe us better for eternity. It is 
very remarkable, that the ears of corn loaded 


* 
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witk grain differ conſiderably in height from 

thoſe that are poor and thin. The latter are 
vupright, riſe high, and overlook the whole field, 
whereas the others bend under their own weight. 


Behold the emblem of two ſorts of men! The 


vain and preſumptuous, who have but little re · 
ligion, ſet themſelves above others, and look 


with eontempt on the truly righteous. A fooliſh 


preſumption blinds them, and makes them de- 


ſpiſe the means of ſalvation. Thoſe, on the con- 
trary, who are rich in virtue and good works, 


humbly bend down like the well filled ears of 


corn. All the ſeed which is to be reaped is not 
equally good. How many tares and weeds are 


mixed with the corn! Such is the ſituation of a 


man in this world. There is always a mixture in 
him of good and bad qualities, and his corrupted 


nature, like the tares, often interrupts the pro- 


greſs of virtue. A field of corn is not only the 
image of one individual, but alſo of the world 
in general. The profane and the wicked often, 
by their bad example, ſow tares in a field where 


there ought to be none but good ſeed. The great 
Lord of the field permits the tares to remain 


ſome time. He tries patience and forbearance ; 


and it will not be till the time of harveſt, in the 


great day of retribution, that he will give free 


courſe to his juſtice. Behold with what eagernefſs 
the country people run to gather the fruits of 
the earth! The ſcythe cuts all before them. 
hhus death ſweeps all away, the high and the 
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low, the ſaint and the ſinner. But, what are 

thoſe cries in the fields? They are ſhouts of joy 

at the fight of a plentiful harveſt, But how joy- 

| ful ſhall we be in the great day of harveſt! 
With what ineffable ſentiments will our hearts 

overflow, if we meet in the bleſſed ſociety of 

angels! May this ſweet hope ſupport us in the 

time of trouble, and make us wait with patience 

for the LON of harveſt. 
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Ti ſhell-6th or Wa animals are nn 
merous. They live in houſes of a ſubſtance 
more or leſs chalky, which may be conſidered 
as their bones. [Theſe ſhells are either ſingle, 
that is to ſay in one piece; bivalves, or multi- 
valves, that is to ſay, compoſed of two or more 
pieces. The teſtaceous animals form two large 
families; the muſcle, the ſhell of which is in 
ſeveral pieces, and the ſnail whoſe ſhell is in one 
piece only, and generally ſpiral, The conftrucs 
tion of the former is much more ſimple than 
that of the latter. The muſcles have neither 
head, horns, nor jaws ; there can only be di- 
Kkinguiſhed in them a. windpipe, a mouth, and 
ſometimes a ſort of claw.” Moſt ſnails, on the 
contrary, have a head, horns, eyes, a manth, 
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and a claw. There is great differencg among 


the ſhell-fiſn: ſome are oviparous, others vivi- 
parous. The teſtaceous are born with their 


ſhell upon them; but in proportion as the ani- 
mal grows, its houſe, the inner partition of 
which is lined with a very fine membrane, grows 
alſo; not only in thickneſs by layers or leaves 


_ one over another, but in circumference, as the 


circumvolutions or ſpires multiply more and 


more. The ſhells are formed by means of a 
Almy liquor, which is produced by the perſpira- 


tion of the animal; and which gradually thick- 
ens and grows hard. But whether the ſhells 
grow by an exterior juxtapoſition, or hy a com- 


mon inward nouriſhment, is not certainly de- 
termined. It is more probable, that it is by the 


former means. Moſt ſhell-fiſn live in water, 
and particularly in-the-ſea ; ſometimes near the 
ſhore, and ſometimes. in the main ocean. Some 
are carnivorous ; others feed on plants. Some 


keep at the bottom of the ſea, or adhere o 


rocks, and remain motionleſs. Oyſters, and 
other animals with hard ſhells, faſten themſelves 


to different bodies, and ſtick to them by means 


of a ſort of glue or chalky liquor; and are 
often heaped and faſtened one upon another. 


This adhefion is voluntary in ſome thell-fiſh, 


who cling to any thing, according as circum- 
Rances oblige them to it; but it is voluntary in 
others, which always remain motionleſs on the 


rocks, to which 8 8 are —— The know- 
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ledge * have af theſe animals 4s ſtill very im- 
perfect. As they 3 live in the bottom of 3 
the water, it is very ta make exact ob- 2 
ſervations on their formation, their feeding, 1 
their motions, & c. There are only thret or 
four different claſſes of ſhell-aſh yet known, 

Hut it is very probable, that a hundred more 

would. be diſeovered, if ĩt were poſſible to ſearch 

into the bottom of the ſea, or into rivers. Hi- 
therto ve have ſcarce attended to any thing but 
the beautiful forms and colours of the ſhells, 
while the true conſtruction and way of liſe 

of the animals that live in them are ſtill little 
knoyn to us, nor do we know ſcarce the pur- 

-pole of their exiftence. But we need only look 
| into the cabinets of ſheils that are collected, and 
i there obſerve the prodigious variety in their ſize, 

„ their form, their richneſs and beauty of their 
[| colours, to prove that the hand of God viſibly 
5 ſhevs itſelf; and that all _ d worthy 
of his wiſdom. 
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A 60, wh fro his A1 height could | 
de an indifferent ſpeRator of all the revolutions 
which happen in this world, would not merit 
our homage. Happily for us, the government 
of the God whom we adore, takes in all his crea- 
tures. We every where find the centre of his 
empire, but we no-where ſee its hounds, All 
his works are continually before him. At 
one glance he beholds the paſt, the preſent, and 
the future, and comprehends all the combina- 
tions and relations between them. The leaſt 
events, the ſmalleſt circumſtances, nothing 
eſcapes him; every thing together enters into 
the plan he has laid down to compaſs the iriſi- 
nitely wiſe and gracious purpoſes he formed. 
And theſe purpoſes unite and combine to procure 
for his creatures the higheſt poſſible degree of 
Happineſs, God takes pleaſure in his works; he 
ſees them with one glance, and rules them by a 
fingle act of his will. His Jaws are dictated hy 
wiſdom, and his commands are a ſource of joy 
and happineſs. God by his providence preſerves 
every ſpecies of creatures formed from the be- 
ginning of the world. Animals die, and others 
come in their place. Generations of them paſs 
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away, 1 others hacked The Ruler of the 


world makes uſe of inanimate, creatures to pre- 
ſerve the living, and to make them happy. 


Laſtly, he makes them all ſubject to man, who 
alone is capable here af knowing his works, and 


of adoring him. This God, who is ee it- 
ſelf, expects that his 8 creatures ſhonld 
be good alſo. By the proofs he continually gives 
of his love.of righteouſneſs, and, his horror of 
fin, he ſpeaks to the heart, and conſtantly. per- 
ſuades us to walk in the paths he has preſcribed. 
He directs our actions according to his views. 
He makes our undertakings fail when they are 
contrary to his. merciful defigns ; and he gives 
us means of quitting the paths of iniquity. 


What wiſe meaſures he took in order to lead the 


children of Iſrael. to. the ſalutary ends that. he 
propoſed. . In vain, did the idolatrous nations 
more than once conſpi ire their deſtruction; they 
were {till preſeryed, by the protection of their 


God. He neglected nothing to maintain amongſt 


them that pure and holy religion which diſtin- 


| Suiſh them, from the blind and ſuperſtitious 


nations around. them. But our God inhabits 
light inacceſſible. There i is a depth of wiſdom 


in his governments which none but he can fa- 


Our underſtandings are too weak to 
ſee through the whole of his plans, or to form 
a juſt. idea of his views, before the event has 
diſcovered them. Our knowledge is too limited 


to penetrate into the SR * an nne 
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wiſe Being, or to diſcover beforchand the ade 14 


tives of his diſpenſations. The wicked man 


often fits among princes, whilſt the righteous - 


are humbled in the duſt, The wicked triumph, 


and the good man. is oppreſſed, Every thing 
fmiles on the bad; whilſt the friend of God 


meets nothing but difgrace and diſappointment : 


and yet there is a Providence. Notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe apparent diſorders, God i is ever the 
tender Father of his creatures. He is their in- 
finitely wiſe, juſt and equitable Ruler. All his 
diſpenſations are adorable, however impenetra- 


ble they may appear to us. His counſels are 
wonderful. His plans ſurpaſs our underſtand- _ 


ing, but they are always formed and executed 
with ſovereign wiſdom. All that happens in 
this world; and at which we often wonder, 


tends to excellent purpoſes. The load of afflic- 
tion and miſery, under which ſome groan, may 
poſlibly have the happieſt effect on their future 


ſtate. The apparent evil may perhaps be a ne- 
ceſſary medicine for the ſoul, and on this ſalu- 


tary correction may poſſibly depend their faith, 


the purity of their hearts, and / their eternal fe- 
licity. Whoever is diſcontented with his lot, 


tet him conſider all thefe things, and he will 


ceaſe to murmur. Why, O man! doſt thou 


undertake to fathom the plans on which Gt 


governs the world? Thy underſtanding is li- 
mited, and yet thou a to diſcover the 
Vol. 1 
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views which the ſupreme Being propoſes to 
himſelf. Thou canſt not take in the whole 


chain of things which paſs before thee. Thou 


knoweſt not what has preceded, or what is 


to follow, and yet thou haſt the preſumption 


to judge of cauſes and effects. Providence is 
juſt i in all his plans, and all his diſpenſations. It 
is true that thou ſeeſt not always the motives of 
his conduct, but to be able to judge of them 
Wa ts nb thou muſt be aber God i is. 
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| Ox fields LI with bloſſoms 11 with 
corn are A hymn to the Lord. The j Joy that 


ſparkles i in the eyes of the farmer is a hymn to 
the God of nature. It is he who makes the 
earth produce bread, and he that loads us with 


bleflings. | Let us gather together, and fing 
praiſes. to the Lord. Let his praiſe be ever- 
a more the ſubject of our ſong. Let us hearken 
"unto the, words he ſays) unto us, from the boſom 
of our fertile fields. The year will crown 
„ thee with bleſſings, O world! thy happineſs 
de is my work, and I have called the ſpring; 
« the crops and. the harveſt are the works of 
15 my power. The rich * and the hills 
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cc covered with Shen, are mine.” Ves, Lord, 
we behold thy greatneſs, and we feel the value 
of thy favours. It is through thee that we exiſt: 
life and food are the gifts of thy hands. Bleſſ- 
ed be thou, O field, which produces food for 
man! Proſper, thou beautiful meadow ! Be co- 
vered, ye foreſts, with a thick ſhade! O nature, 
be thou ever beneficent towards us! Then, from 
morn to night, will the Lord be the object of 
our praiſe. Free from cares, we will rejoice in 
his bleſſings; and our children will repeat after - 
us : the God of Heayen is our Father, the 
Lord, the 2 Lord i is God! ED 
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